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TO MY PARENTS 




PEEFATOEY NOTE 

The influence of Lotze on present-day philosophical 
tendencies, and more especially on theological thought, 
is very widespread. In the following pages I have 
given a critical exposition of one side of his philosophy, 
namely, his theory of reality. His theory of thought 
has already been adequately dealt with by Sir Henry 
Jones, and I have o^y touched upon that side of 
Lotze's philosophy in so fe,r as it bears upon his 
metaphysics. 1 wish to express my thanks to my 
teacher, Professor James Gibson, of the University 
CoUcgo of North Wales, Bangor, who inspired the 
work and gave me his constant guidance; also to 
my wife, who wrote out in fair copy the whole of 
the manuscript. 
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INTEODUCTIOJSr 


I. Lotze's Writings. 

The period of Lotze's 'work embraces the years 
from 1841 to 1881. His activity divides itself into 
three periods. The jSrst extends to the year 1852, 
the second to the year 1868, and the third until the 
time of his death. 

In the year 1841 he published a work on Meta- 
physics. This, together with a criticism of Herbart's 
‘ Ontology,^ published in * Die Zeitsohrift fiir Philo- 
sophie * in 1843, gives a draft of Lotze’s fundamental 
pomts of view with regard to metaphysic and theory 
of knowledge, from which he never afterwards 
materially departed. During this early period Lotze 
published several shorter works dealing with the 
scientific interpretation of biological processes. In 
1842 appeared ‘ Pathology and Therapy as Mech- 
anistic Science ’ ; in 1843 a long article in Wagner’s 
‘ Handbook of Physiology,’ entitled ’ Life and Life 
Force ’ ; in 1861 a work on ‘ The Physiology of the 
Life of the -Body ’ ; the year 1862 saw the publication 
of an important work entitled ' Medical Psychology, 
or Physiology of the Soul.’ In this work he sought 
to put on a scientific basis the interaction that takes 
place between body and soul; he also developed a 
most important theory of local signs as involved in 
the origm of our perception of space. 

In the years 1846 and 1847 Lotze published two 
essays in the ‘ G-ottingen Studies,’ entitled ' The Idea 
of Beauty ’ and ‘ The Conditions of the Beautiful in 
Art.’ These early essays are the clearest expression 
of his views on the beautiful. 


rirst 
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xii LOTZB’S WRITINGS 

In tlie writings of tMs early period Lotzo took up 
a definite point of view witk regard to the nature of 
reality as it manifests itself in the material world. 
He also put forward his theory as to the nature and 
function of thought in reference to reality. Ip. his 
scientific writings he was concerned to establish the 
view that all problems connected with the movements 
and forces of the material world, of the world of living 
bemgs, and also of the movements of mind in so far 
as they are psychological, must be solved by purely 
scientino methods, and on a thoroughly mechanistic 
basis. He did not put forward a mechanistic theory 
of the nature of reality ; on the contrary, he did not 
hold such a theory. What he wanted to show is 
that mechanical laws rule over the whole of reality 
in so far as that reality is material and dependent 
upon what is thus material; and that these laws 
must have their full weight in any explanation of 
what takes place in the world. This does not exclude 
any deeper interpretation as to the ultimate meaniug 
of what takes place. 

The essays on the Beautiful are most important 
as showingjLiotze^s relation to the problems which 
exercised Kant in his fimal Critique. They also 
mark the main problem of Lotze's philosophy. ‘ The 
Critique of Pure Reason ’ had been directed to prove 
that reason reveals the world as a systematic whole 
bound down by laws which follow from the nature 
of reason iiseK. Faith, however, tells us that the 

a oses which we, as ultimate ends, strive to realise 
find a place within this systematic unity. 
Furthermore, feeling, or the recognition of the 
Beautiful, assures us that within this unity these ends 
are already being realised. Kant's later Critiques 
were concerned to give to faith and feeling their justi- 
fLcation in regard to these claims. Lotze accepts this 
view of the Beautiful as mirroring moral prmciples 
moulding and shapu^ existence ; not only so, but 
he makes this view the leading idea and the main 
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motive of his philosophy. The unfortunate part of 
Lotze’s life is that he was not able to give a thorough- 
going and systematic account of the moral and 
aesthetic sides of our nature and of their relation to 
reality. His views on this most important side of 
his work are very largely lindted to these two essays 
of the first period of his literary activity. 

The second period of Lotze’s literary activity Sooond 
extends to the year 1868, that is, it is the period 
during which the ‘ Mikrokosmos ’ was being written. 

The work is a very large one, and in it Lotze took 
upon himself the task of setting forth in a popular 
form two principal contentions; first, how abso- 
lutely universal is the extent, and at the same time 
how completely subordinate the simifioance, of the 
mission vmoh mechanism has to fulm in the structure 
of the world ; ^ secondly, that the system of truth is 
not an independent wnole having value in and for 
itseh, but a means through which man comes to the 
satisfaction of his highest aims and profoundest 
convictions. ' But taldng truth as a whole, we are 
not justified in regarding it as a mere self-centred 
splendour, having no necessary connection with those 
stirrings of the soul from which, indeed, the impulse 
to seek it first proceeded. On the contrary, whenever 
any scientific revolution has driven out old modes of 
thought, the new views that take their place must 
justify themselves by the permanent or increasing 
satisfaction which they are capable of affording to 
those spiritual demands which cannot he put off or 
ignored.® The tone and character of the work was very 
largely influenced by Herder’s ‘ Ideen zur Geschichte 
der Menschheit.’ Lotze deals with the basis of human 
life in the material world. He sets forth nature as 
being the mechanism of life, and he also treats of 
biology and psychology in the same way as a 
mechanical basis for the activities of the soul. The 
middle and later parts of the book deal with ethics, 

^ Mikro'komios, Introduotion. * IbiA, 
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logic, and metaphysics, interspersed with discussions 
on art, on religion, and on history. The work is not 
systematic, and while it contains a great deal that is 
of the utmost importance as regards Lotze’s views 
on ethics and metaphysics, it may be best described 
as a treatise on culture. 

During the last period of his literary activity 
Lotze wrote systematic treatises on logic and meta- 
physics. These works are characterised by a very 
great attention to detail, and are his most important 
works from a purely philosophical point of view. 
Pfleiderer gives a higher position and a greater value 
to the ‘ Mikrokosmos ’ than to the later systematic 
works, for in this work, he maintains, ‘ the structure 
of his system of reality, its inner unity and the 
organic welding together of its central principles,’^ 
more clearly come to light than in his systematic 
work. What Pfleiderer says is undoubtedly true, 
but ^ the scientific analysis through which Lotze 
justifies his views is contained far more fully in these 
later works than in the ' Mikrokosmos.' 

After Lotze’s death the outlines of his lectures wore 
published. Edward von Hartmann rightly attaches 
little importance to them. They were probably 
not intended for publication, and in any case did not 
represent a systematic account of his principles. 
They were rather indications of his views in these 
and those directions, and were suited to the minds 
of those beginning pHIosophical enquiries rather than 
to the critical minds of the narrower philosophical 
public. 
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II. Loire’s Place in the History of Philosophy. 

We must now consider Lotze’s place in the 
history of philosophy. It is impossible to class 
Lotze as a philoBopher of this or that school. He 
gathers together tendencies which are involved in 

Lotze’ a Philoaophitcka WeUanachamvfft p* 10. 
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opposing schools of thought and seeks to harmonise 
them. Fuithermorej he exercised powerful criticisms 
in. respect of the fundamental points of -view of some 
of these schools ; not that he was a mere critic, but 
that the tendencies with which he himself was in 
sympathy forced him to question those starting points 
which, seemingly, disregarded the detailed contents 
of OUT everyday experience. 

Another pomt of importance is this, namely, that 
Lotze was not a great system-maker. The charac- 
teristic of the great systematisers was that they had 
started with a few mighty principles and had sought 
to fit reality into the mould of these. Such a method 
as this did not appeal to Lotze. He wished to start 
with the detailed content of experience, and from an 
examination of this detail to move to the principles 
which would reveal to us its reality. Starting fiom 
this point of view it is exceedingly difficult to build 
up a system. Indeed, it would be true to say that 
Lotze’s philosophy marks the beginning of that 
tendency in modem thought which disregards system, 
and sees the task of philosophy rather as that of 
solving definite problems which each of the many 
spheres of our experience sets before us. 

The starting point of Lotze’s philosophy, and loWb 
also that which sets for him its problem, lies m Kant's 
philosophy. Kant's ‘ Critique of Pure Eeason ’ was 
directed to the establishment of the view that the ™ ' 
constitution of our experience as universal, and there- 
fore of the world as we know it, is determined by cer- 
tain fundamental principles following from the nature 
of intelligence as such. Kant saw, however, that our 
experience is not merely inteUeotual, and that the 
world contains moments deeper than that of merely 
objective existence. The moral side of our nature 
also desires satisfaction, and the world must be 
looked upon as a place in which moral endeavour 
can find room for activity. Accordingly, Kant asks 
the question in the ‘ Critique of Practical Eeason,’ 
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Wliat are the principles upon wMch the world must 
be ordered if it is to satisfy, in this case, not our 
intelligenoe, but our moral consciousness or our 
practical reason ? The first principle revealed as 
an answer to this question is that each soul which 
can be considered as a centre of moral activity"must 
be considered as an end in itself, never as a mere 
instrument. This at once postulates the existence of 
a plurality of souls as lying at the basis of existence, 
and exercising a freedom of activity in relation to 
it. We reason, and we see the world as a single 
whole bound down by abstract and intelligible 
principles. We act, and we see the world as a system 
of souls moulding existence to their own purposes. 
We have, on the one side, a hard-and-fast world, 
and, on the other side, a world that is being con- 
tinuously shaped by a plurality of active souls. 
How IS this gulf to be bridged * Kant answers that 
it is bridged in feeling. In feeling we come to the 
recognition of beauty as feeing involved m reality. 
Through beauty we see the world as bound down by 
principles which the intelligence _ postulates of it, 
and at the same time as organised in such a way that 
our piloses can be and are being fulfilled in it. 

The This solution, however, raises questions of the 

?itoh'’the utmost importance for the critical philosophy. First 
come the questions as to the ultimate nature of 
^^osop y plurality of souls acting in relation to the world 
of existence, and also as to the nature of the ends 
which th^ set before themselves. Kant tells us 
that the Supreme Glood is that of a community of 
souls all acting in accordance with what reason 
demands, and finding perfect happiuess in this 
activity. This postulates the existence of the Divine 
Being and also the immortality of the soul. The 
perfect adjustment between virtue and happiness is 
an ideal which the conditions of life are not of theror 
selves capable of bringing to realisation ; hence the 
need for an infinite Bemg who shall bring about this 
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adjustment. Purtliermore, tliis adjustment requires 
a progress to infinity before it can be accomplisbed ; 
therefore, the demand that it shall be accomplished 
postulates the immortality of the soul. These 
problems as to the nature and destiny of finite souls, 
and'their relation to the Divine Being, are not capable 
of solution by the critical method. That method 
did not reveal, and was not intended to reveal the 
ultimate characteristics of being as such. It was 
directed to an investigation of the universal con- 
ditions under which alone anything can be known to 
us, whatever its ultimate character may be. But 
when the critical method was transferred from the 
sphere of knowledge to that of moral activity, the 
universal conditions which it revealed in this sphere 
as making moral activity possible could not be 
considered as merely logical j they are, in fact, real 
principles, and must be considered as having meta- 
physical simifioanco. The transcendental or pure 
self, as the ultimate condition of experience, is a logical 
implication of all knowledge, and not in any sense a 
rem and universal self claiming existence. But the 
Divine Being and the soul as immortal, both of which 
are implied in moral activity, do claim real exist- 
ence, else there whole significance and value are lost. 
This application, on the part of Kant, of the critical 
method to the sphere of moral endeavour was the 
justification for those who followed him, when they 
converted that method into a metaphysical principle 
or procedure for the investigation of the nature of 
ultimate reality. But this conversion of a logical 
into a real principle meant that the principles, upon 
which the manifestation of reality in our experience 
is based, are at the same time constitutive of reality 
as such. Logic or thought became the measure of 
the universe. Kant himself never took up this 
position. At the same time, however, his different 
applications of this method raised a problem of 
supreme importance. In the sphere of mteHigence 
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this method revealed th.o structure of appearance, 
or phenomena; in the sphere of moral activity it 
revealed the fundamental characteristics of the 
ultimately real. The question that at once arose 
was as to the relation in which the world as pheno- 
menal stands to moral activity as noumenal.' It 
was this question which Fichte set himself to answer. 

Fichte started with the transcendental ego and 
converted it into an active principle. He held that 
this ego posited the world of phenomena as the 
sphere in which its activity could move. In thus 
positing nature it became self-conscious in the finite 
selves through which that activity became realised. 
This transcendental ego, however, was not considered 
by Fichte as a real self existing prior and external to 
the world of phenomena and the community of finite 
selves. Nor again was its positing activity, through 
which nature and selves come into being, considered 
as creative, m the sense of being a happening in time. 
Fichte held that the ego is a logical condition implied 
in all consciousness and aU existence, and binding 
these two moments together into unity. But the 
difficulty lay in keeping it a logical presupposition 
revealing itself in aU experience whatsoever. It 
continually tended to become a relatively independent 
reality. Furthermore, the creative activity of the 
ego, although describe as moral, was considered as 
iat^eotual. Thought or logic was still the arbiter 
of being. 

ScheHing was not satisfied with Fichte’s deriva- 
tion of nature from spirit. He refused to accept the 
position that the world of phenomena is a limitation 
which spirit sets itself in order to realise its own 
activity. He insists that nature possesses a certain 
form of existence in its own right. At the same time, 
however, he is forced to regard both nature and 
spirit as possessing an underlying unity, which maui- 
fests iteelf in all their differences. But now comes 
the difficult problem of determining the nature of 
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tMs unity. Solielling is not content to leave it as a 
bare identity; he strives to show it as an active 
principle revealing itself in a lower and inadequate 
way tlirough the intelleotj in a higher form through 
morality, and in its higWt form through artistic 
appreciation. In all its forms its basic character is 
that of will. But he never succeeded in maldng this 
principle concrete. 

The task which Hegel set himself was that of Hewi>* 
exhibiting the fundamental piinciple of reality as 
living in, as moving through, and as moulding 
phenomena. He identified tMs principle with spirit 
or self-consciousness ; not, however, the abstract self- 
consciousness which is a mere logical condition of 
e:^erience, but one which realises itself through the 
historical development of thought principles in con- 
junction with the detail of experience. Although 
thought is thus historical in its movement it is never- 
theless, Hegel insisted, logical in its structure. It is 
constituted by a system of categories or notions which 
imply one another. If any notion is^ taken by itself 
and reflected upon in connection with the content 
of experience, then it can be seen that that notion 
is not adequate as constitutive or constructive of 
experience ; it requires another notion to complete 
it, and tMs other notion reveals itself as an opposite. 

If we start with the barest principle, it can be developed 
through tMs logical process of implication until the 
whole system of reality stands revealed to us. 

lie obvious criticism against Hegel is that tMs 
implication is not altogether logical. Being, con- ” 
sidered as a merely logical principle, does not imply 
Non-Being as necessary to its completion ; nor again 
does the unity of being and non-being logically result 
in becoming. In the content of reality there must 
be a moment of contingency, wMch is not of thought, 
but yet which determines to some extent, at all 
events, the character of the principles rendering that 
conteilt a unity, Hegel had striven to resolve all 
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reality into elements or moments in a thougM move- 
ment. But ttus to exhaust reality in thought was 
to deprive it of some of its most essential elemente. 
The characteristics of contingency and of definite 
nature, which are involved in the content of experi- 
ence, demand some form of existence for self other 
than that which thought gives to this content. 
Furthermore, because the content of experience 
thus demands existence for self independent of 
thought, thought is not capable of penetrating into 
its being and exhausting its nature. But nevertheless 
its nature and being are exhausted in a deeper 
insight which we have into it. The development of 
Idedism had made this latter position unassailable. 

It was from the point of view of the above criticism 
that Lotne made a return to the final problems which 
Kant's philosophy had set. Kant saw that our moral 
consciousness sees further into the nature of reality 
than does thought ; for it sees reality as organic to 
moral endeavour. Our feeling sees even further 
than does our moral consciousness ; for it views 
reality as mmUed through moral endeavour. The 
deepest insight into the nature of reality is not there- 
fore given by the intelligence, but by another side of 
our nature. This at once raises the question as to 
the relation between intehigenoe and the moral and 
eesthetio sides of our nature. Thought may give 
us a certaiu structure as belonging to realiiy, but it 
does not reveal to ns its deepest meaning. It must 
therefore tahe a subordinate place in relation to 
that which does reveal to ns the deepest TnaaniTi g 
of the world. It is in these problems, which the 
final phases of * Kant’s Critical Philosophy ’ set, that 
Lotze’s starti^-pomt is to be found. His early 
essays on the Conception of Beauty and on the con- 
ditions of the Beauiaful in Art are most important 
as setting forth his point of view in this respect. 
They make it quite dear that his first interest 
oentces maihly in Kant’s problem as to how feeling 
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mediates to us the assurance that our highest ideals 
find their realisation in the -world of reality. 

Now it was from this starting-point that Lotze 
was forced to question the high pretensions which as 
the ‘Critical Pmlosophy’ had assigned to thought. 
Lolfee interpreted the thought, which Hegel had made 
creative of reality, as formal thought. He did not 
see thought or logic as containing a real principle 
that could penetrate into the heart of that which is 
real. Hegd had developed Ms system of notions 
or categories from the point of view of formal logic. 

As formal or abstract these notions are not reality, 
and Hegel himself saw that this was the case. But 
he held that these notions become concrete, and by 
thus becoming concrete, determine the nature of 
the real; that they are therefore constitutive and 
creative of it. It was impossible for Hegel, however, 
to give a satisfactory account of this process whereby 
the abstract notion becomes a living principle existing 
within the texture of the objectivdy real. He could 
not change, at one fell stroke, the abstract character 
of thought and convert it into real existence. Lotze, 
therefore, disregards Hegel’s attempt to make formal 
thought real. He considers thought as remaining 
throughout purely formal. What he does is to give 
us an exammation of the nature of thought, this 
examination being intended to show thought’s f^ure, 
at every step of its development, to contain, or to 
hold, or to be identical -with, the nature of the real. 

As far as formal logic is concerned he proves his case. 
Eotmal logic must have the nature of the real given 
to it in the first place ; then it can build around that 
which is thus given so as to give us a more compre- 
hensive -new of it. But now comes a difficulty. 
How is thought enabled to approach the real so as 
to give us mis more comprehensive view ? Lotze 
comes very near to falling back into the Idealist’s 
position. He maintains that, besides formal thought, 
there is an intuitive thought through the medium 
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of wMcli title pluraUty of sense eoutents going to the 
structuxe of an object is gripped in one act or in one 
span of thought content. But this is to introduce 
thought into the very structure of reality and to make 
it the revealing principle of all existence. Lotze 
never proceeds any further with the nature of intuitive 
thought and its relation to formal thought. One 
would have expected him to have made formal 
iiought take its criteria from intuitive thought. 
He does not do so, but maintains that formal thought 
is given its task, and therefore must be judged, by 
reference to the ideals and purposes which the active 
and appreciative sides of our nature set up for us 
in relation to reality. 

The setting up of the EBsthetic side of our con- 
sciousness as being of more importance than the 
intellectual side had been given very great impetus 
by the Eomantio School, and more especially in the 
cultural movement emanating from Schiller. Schiller 
defines beauty as ' freedom in phenomenal appear- 
ance.’ 1 He seeks to show that iu the beautuul we 
have an apprehension of the object which reveals 
it as free or creative. This led the members of this 
school to subordinate both intellect and morality 
to the artistic side of life, and to maintain that the 
highest aim of a person was to order his life so that 
it should appear a thing of beauty ; hence the vogue 
of what was then known as ' The Beautiful Soul.’ 
Herbait took the same view aa regards the moral 
and SBsthetio consciousness, and for him morsds 
became an affair of taste. ^ To seek for the deepest 
side of reality and conduct in beauty is to throw over 
the intelligence as capable of revealmg the full nature 
of reality. Herbart expressly does this. He main- 
tarns that logic is purely formal, and in doing so he 
denies ^to thought any real significance. It fs feom 
this hpe of development that we have Lotze’s theory 
as to the purely formal character of thought. 

^ Quotas by Wm^baud, HxHory of PMoaophg, p, 600, 
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The task that awaited Lotze after haviag thrown Lofero’s 
over thought as a real principle was to find some other 
real principle. Logically, it would seem that he 
should have turned first to the will and finally to the of Siooght. 
feelmgs as revealing this principle m greater and 
greater clearness. Both Schelling, m his later doctrine, 
and Schopenhauer turned to the wiU in this respect. 

In all these points of view, however, the transcendental 
method is involved, which seeks for principles of 
reality on the high a priori way. Lotze refuses to 
take the view that the principles which reveal to us 
the nature of the real withm our experience, and 
also the nature of the bonds which hold this real 
together, are to bo found in the nature of either the 
intelligence, or the wiU, or feeling as such. He con- 
siders that to adopt this point of view is to seek to 
deduce the concrete from the abstract — an altc^ether 
impossible procedure. In his lectures on the lustory 
of German Philosophy since Kant, writing against 
the position of Schelling, he says, ‘ When Schelling 
seeks nevertheless to deduce from this principle 
(namely that of the absolute) the real nature, the forms 
of its creations and the occurrences following from this 
nature, then it is clear from the very first that the 
attempt must fail. From such abstract conceptions, 
which up to the present we possess concerning the 
absolute, we can at the most deduce as postulates 
only certain general forms of existence and occurrence, 
which must be realised in any world, whatever its 
constitution, so that the purpose of self-objectivica- 
tion may be attained.' ^ ‘If one considers philosophy 
as a deduction then it wiU be foTind full of surreptitions, 
and what it concludes wiU not be found to follow from 
its premises or starting point.’ “ 

We must seek for the roots of Lotze’s scepticism 
as to the real function of thought. In aU our experi- 
ence there is a double moment. Every content con- fiStJ 
tains an aspect of necessity which can be revealed 

1 OetcMiAte ier Deatst^en FMlosophie, p. 54. * Ibid, p. 65. teUmita. 
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by analysis, and it also contains a moment of con- 
tingency which is traced through the relations in 
which that content stands to other contents, 
Leibnitz had brought out this double moment in 
our hnowledge. He had laid it down as a funda- 
mental prino^le that a thing must be self-oonsistent 
before it can be considered as real, its self-consistenojp' 
being the ground of its possibility. Logical analj^sis 
not only reveals this non-contradiction as being 
involved in the reality of an object, but it also shows 
us why such non-contradiction is thus involved, in 
that it brings out certain fundamental and necessary 
truths in accordance with which all existence must 
be constituted. These truths are eternal, and are 
dependent upon the understanding of God. At the 
same time, however, our knowledge presents to us 
anoiher side. We may give expression to a truth 
about the content of reality, and fail to find its ground 
in self-consistency or non-contradiction. We may 
say, for instance, grass is green. If we consider such 
a truth there is no contradiction involved in its 
opposite. The ground of this truth is determined 
by referring its content to other contents beyond 
iteelf , and is not fully revealed until all the content 
of reality is finally set forth as a single system. 
The nature of this system is not determined by 
eternal or necessary truth, but by the principle of 
the Good, which constitutes itself ^e sufficient reason 
for all that is thus determined. Things exist in just 
this system because by so doing they realise the best 
of all possible worlds, and God wills that this world 
shall come into existence. Undoubtedly, there is 
difficulty m understanding how these principles of 
non-contradiction and of sufficient reason are related. 
True, both have their source in God, but Leibnitz 
never tried to find out how God's will and His under- 
standing are moments in the unity of His nature. 
What tiie Poat-Kantian Idealistic school tried to 
dn was to render both these principles one by main- 
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tainiog tliat all unity follows from th.e structure 
of resflity. They 'dropped Leibnitz’s conception of 
the contingent as determining to some extent the 
nature of the fundamental unity of reality. But 
Kant himself had failed to get rid of contingency. 
In his ‘ Critique of Pure Eeason ’ the naaterial of sense 
pushes itself into mind or into the structure of reason 
from an outside source. In his * Critique of Practical 
Eeason’ individual souls assert their freedom, and 
demand to be unified in a commuxdty of souls. Kant 
asserted that the principles which render such a 
community possible are those of reason ; but by doing 
so he only stated what was essentially a new problem, 
namely, as to the form which reason or thought 
could take when it is considered not as logical or 
intellectual, but as ethical. The development through 
Fichte and Hegel had neglected this side of Kant’s 
philosophy. The aim of these thinkers had been to 
get rid of the oontmgenoy in the world of existence 
and occurrence rather than in the world of moral 
activity. The reinsistence upon personality as 
creative of its own life at least, and as also being 
effective in shaping the world of existence, led back 
to Kant’s problem as to how the reason that mani- 
fests itself m moral activity is related to the reason 
that manifests itself in mere existence. This was 
the problem of the relation between Leibnitz’s law 
of contradiction and law of sufficient reason, and 
Lotze follows Leibnitz in maintaining that these 
principles are different and not to be reduced to one 
and the same principle. Once having admitted that 
there is involved within existence itself a creative 
principle, which is not that of thought or intelligence, 
but or morality, the way is opened to pluralism. 
It is impossible to view the ethical principles as on 
a par with the 'intellectual principles involved in 
reiuity. Through the medium of moral principles 
reality is shaped so as to be organic to moral endea- 
vour. Such principles, therefore, must proceed from 
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centres of creative activity, and must be tbe expression 
of tbe souls of these centres. The development from 
Kant, through ihchte and Schelling to Hegel, had 
gone to show the impossibility of conceiving intel- 
lectual principles as constitutive of reality, without 
tnldng mto account a supreme intelligence of which 
these principles are the manifestation. In the light 
of this devdopment it would be impossible to admit 
moral principles, except as being borne by, and set 
into activity through the medium of, either a real 
or reals which are of the nature of souls. The task 
before Lotze, then, is that of finding such real prin- 
ciples in opposition to what he regards as the abstract 
principles of the Idealistic School. 

Loi»e/md Now Herbait had dealt with the same problem. 

Korbiit. gg reality is shaped through the medium 

of real agents acting in relation one to another. 
Lotze, therefore, turns to the philosophy of Herbart 
in order to find the ultimate reals from which and to 
which all activity proceeds. 

Von Hartmann maintains that * Lotze seeks the 
task of philoBophy as that of finding a synthesis be- 
tween the thesis of Hegelian Idealism and the anti- 
theris of Herbartian Realism, a synthesis, however, 
which in most points stands nearer the thesis than the 
antithesis.’^ Herbart’s metaphysics centre round 
the Kantian problem of the Thing in Itself. Kant’s 
philosophy commenced with the Thing in Itsdf as 
an _ unconditioned something exercising a casual 
activity in relation to ourselves, and throu^ this 
activity givir^ rise to the moment of sense in our 
experience. In the course of his thou^t, however, 
he came to regard the Thing in Itself as an ideal, the 
realisation of which in the content of our experience 
was an which our consciousness sets before itself, 
T!he Thing in Itself was thus a condition of our 
essperience in ty.e first iutyance, and also something 
to the perfection of which our eaperieaoe moved. 

* PhtUmpUe, p. 3S. 
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It 'became tbe Transcendental object, that is the object 
as fully and adequately determined by the conditions 
which self-consciousness imposes upon our knowledge 
of it. The conditions, howerer, were considered % 
the Idealists as emanating from a single principle 
determined by the nature of the Transcendental ego, 
or the self-consciousness, involved in all experience 
whatsoever. They held that while the objects, 
although fuUy determined, are considered by us as 
real, yet their reality is Isut phenomenal. At the 
same time, that which determines these conditions 
is real; hence the development in their systems 
towards the theory of the Absolute as the only real. 
Purthermore, Hegel’s Dialectic had given prominence 
to the logical principle of non-contradiction. In the 
Absolute, according to him, all contradictions are 
lost; the logical development from being to non- 
being and to becoming, and so on, is directed towards 
the setting aside of the contradictions that reveal 
themselves in inadequate views of the nature of our 
experience. It may be said that Hegel made the 
prmciple of non-contradiction the ultimate principle 
of reality. The result of this was that the Absolute, 
in which this principle centred, became unknowable. 
Herbert takes this principle of non-contradiction 
and interprets it in a pluralwtic manner after the 
fashion of Leibnitz. Leibnitz had hdd that this 
principle is the condition of the essence or the pos- 
sibility of a thing. The realiiy of a thing, however, 
he held to be determined by that thing^s relations 
to other things in the systematic imity charaoteiistio 
of the best of all possible worlds ; that is to say, 
by the principle of sufficient reason. Hexbart drops 
the principle of sufficient reason as being deter- 
minant of the ultimate nature of that which is real, 
and keeps the principle of non-contradiction. But 
with this prinoipe alone the same fate overtakes him 
as overtook Hegel, namely, that every real deter- 
mined by it becomes at once unknowable. Herbart 
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therefore has to bring back the principle of sv^oient 
reason. He makes it the principle deternuning the 
manifestation which realily assumes when it appears 
in oni esperience. 

HMbaiej -^Q must now take a nearer view of Herbart's 
the'nSturo positiou. He maintains that every object which 
of renuiy. itself in our experience has its ground in 

a real determined by the principle of non-contradic- 
tion. * Wieviel Schein, soviel Hindeutung auf Sein,’ 
— ^that is to say, wherever there is an appearance, 
there is a real b^ind it. He contends also that the 
plurality which manifests itself in experience points 
to a plurality of reals as lying at the basis of experience. 
In our experience we have the appearances of things 
each of which comes before us as a unity, and as 
nevertheless possessing a plurality of properties ; 
furthermore, we have the appearances of things each 
of which remains the same while its properties undergo 
change. These are the great contradictions which 
onr experience sets ua to solve. The task of meta- 
physics, therefore, is that of determining how the real, 
wmoh underlies aU phenomena, manifests itself of 
necMsity as a contradiction of this or that kind. 
No single real, Herbart contends, could thus issue 
in a manifestation or appearance in which there is 
such contradiction, because from a single real we 
could not understand how a multiplicity of states and 
changes could issue. If that which is one were of 
itself to become a manifold it would, he maintains, 
become contradictory within itself, and this would be 
a oontradiotion. There must therefore be a plurality 
of reals, and it must be from the relations in which 
they stand to one another that the contradictions, 
which the manifestation of each reveals to us, must 
issue. 

^ There are two points of fundamental importance 
in connection with Herbart’s theory ; the first is as 
vmw. * to the nature of these fundamenm reals which are 
at the back of all phenomena, the second is as to the 
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natme of the relatioBS between them, wbiob relations 
give rise to the varied play of phenomena. The 
unconditioned being of the He^lian Absolute is 
predicted of each of these reals. Each is considered 
as being independent both of us and of every other ; 
indeed we ourselves, in the last resort, are each such 
an independent real ; again, each of these reals rests 
within itself. Each real therefore is what it is, 
out of relation to everything else. This conception, 
however, at once makes the real unknown and 
unknowable ; it makes it a mere absolute position 
capable of carrying qualities but which itseli is not 
a quality, nor is its being determined by qu^ties. 
Lotze fastens upon this aspect of Herbart’s theory 
and criticises it very severely. Herbart maintained 
that Being could never be known except through a 
qualitative content ; we can never know a ‘ that ’ 
without a ‘ what.* But now argues Lotze, * When 
anyone asks, what is the being of that which exists, 
he expects to be told that it is a content which can 
only be understood as substantial, which can be 
thought of only as a subject never as a predicate. _ If 
we answer him that the being of that which exists 
consists of quality, then he has only received an 
answer to the question as to Jmo being exists, and this 
answer consists in giving us a content which can be 
thought of only as a predicate, never as a subject. 
Between the “ What *’ which has been asked for and 
the “ How ” which has been given in reply there stands 
a great gulf, which the older metaphysio pointed to 
through the difference between Quiddity and Quality, 
and sought to bridge through the supposition of a 
substantial in the substance, which should dispense 
with the real subject, this J^t point of relationship 
for the mere relation conception of quality.’ ^ 

‘ If this “ What ” is no more than the How ” of 
quality, then we have no content which, according to 
Herbart’s own demands, can carry absolute position, 

^ Hei.bat<i’8 ‘ Ontologie,’ Xtetne iSfcAri/(en, vol. i. pp. 11^ 116. 
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and quality will always seek a sometliing upon which 
to fasten, and a something which it will everywhere 
fail to fitid. ’ 1 Lotze takes it as self-evident that there 
must be a real within our experience which will 
explain its phenomenal character. He considers also, 
with Herhart, that this real must be, in the fost 
instance at all events, of the nature of a plurality. 
He maintains further, quite as Herbart had done, 
that tMs real must rest in itself. But he will not 
hold with Herbart’s view that this ultimately real 
is an unknowable something behind experience. 
He seeks to correct Herbart’s view in this respect by 
maintaining that a thing is what it becomes ; that is, 
a thing is what it manifests itself as being in the 
manifold of relations in which it finds itself. To bo, 
he maintains, is to stand in relations, and these 
relations ento into thedr terms and constitute their 
being. Here Lotze moves away from Herba:rt’s 
crude realism towards the position of Leibnitz, 
making the principle of sufficient reason determinant 
of the nature of the real itself. He also approaches 
Kant’s position — namely, that the full reanty of an 
object is what that object is as fully and adequately 
determined. 

Lotw M Since all the determinations of an object are 
KSi constitutive of its reality there must be, Lotze 
maintainB, ^ a moment of unity which can hold all 
Mtoteisn determinations within itself so as to constitute it 
' a real object. Ntither the absolute position of 
Herbart nor the logical necestity of Kant is adequate 
to this function of unity. Lotze therefore turns 
again to the philosophy of Leibnitz and finds what 
he is seeking in Leibnitz’s theory that the monad 
is of the nature of a soul. The Leibuitzian monad 
possessed what the Herhartian real did not possess, 
namely, the power of holding together plurality in 
unify ; it also possessed the impmse to activity and 
change, which are quite inexphcahle in respect of 

Hetbart’s ‘ On^ologie,' Bdhriften, vol. 1 pp. 114> U(S. 
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Herbart’s reals. It was further considered as the 
subject of states, these states being predicates of the 
subject. The logical activity of the Kantian school 
had directed attention to the fundamental conditions 
under which alone unity within the content of experi- 
ence is possible. Now on this idealistic view it was 
held that the relation between a subject and its 
predicates must be lo^cally determined, and that the 
principle of non-contradiction must be the deter- 
mining factor in the relationship. This view had 
undoubtedly influenced Herbart when he maintained 
that only what is non-contradictory can be real, a 
view which led him to banish from MS ultimate reals 
all that made them knowable. Lotze makes the 
logical subject identical with a psychological subject, 
and abandons the principle of non-contradiction as 
the ruling principle in effecting the unity in plurality 
that is involved in the relation between the subject 
and its states. Consciousness itself, he maintains, 
can and does hold together in unity a plurality, 
irrespective of contradiction or non-contradiction. 
Logical principles are at once abandoned as being 
fundamental principles of reality. Herbart’s inter- 
pretation of the Kantian lo^c as being ruled by 
a principle of non-contradiction or identify, which 
reveals itself through analysis, had meant an entire 
breakdown of the Idealistio logic as being adequate 
to teahty. Such an interpretation made the Kantian 
a posteriori truth depend entirely upon the a priori 
truth, and at the same time never revealed the 
a priori as being synthetic in relation to the 
a posteriori. Undoubtedly, it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to understand how the contingent 
material of sense is related to the structural principles 
which render that material a systematic whole. 
Thought, as ruled by the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, does not enable us to understand this relation ; 
hence Lotze’s contention that wherever there is a 
unity in plurality, or a systematic whole of content. 
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there is always a ground ol unity which thought 
strives to reveal, though it always fails to do so. It 
is but a step from this to the position that thought 
has nothing to do with the constitution of reali^ ; 
and Lotze takes this step. Undoubtedly, he had been 

S ared for it by the development in the Kantian 
)Sophy upon which he fastened, namely, that the 
creative side of our nature as manifested in morality 
and art has the last word in constituting the full 
systematisation of our experience. Once having 
separated thought from reality Lotze has the very 
dimoult task of showing what exactly is the relation- 
ship that exists between them. The content of 
reahty shows itself as capable of being represented 
under logical forms, of admitting of comparison 
through lomcal activity on our part, and its structure 
admits of bemg expressed through the medium of a 
corresponding logical structure in our mediate know- 
ledge of it. Lotze holds that this relationship 
between thought and reahty is ultimate and inex- 
plicable. He characterises it as an ultimate validity 
which belongs to thought. Things exist, he main- 
tains, and ideas are vidid of what exists. He bints 
that there must be some final unity in which both 
existence and validity are one because the source 
of thought and the source of existence must be the 
same. But he never seeks for this source. Once 
ha'mg converted the logical subject into a psycho- 
lo^cal Soul, and having postulated a plurality of 
such souls as lying at the basis of reality, thought 
becomes a mere suWective method by means of wmoh 
the in^vidual soul adjusts itself to the sphere of 
reahty in which it finds itself. But the whole success 
of such adjustment depends upon this, namely, that 
the principles of thox^ht axe the principles by meahs 
of which reality, through our activity, constitutes 
itself a systematic whole. Undoubtedly the develop- 

ment of Idealism had led to the view that there is 
one thought and therefore one thinker, namely, the 
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Absolute. Lotze revolted against this, and while 
he could not dispense with the oneness oi thought, 
he considered that the plurality of thinkers neces- 
sitated the abandonment of thought as constitutive 
of reality. That which became constitutive of reality 
was the relations in which individual souls stand 
to one another, and these are not thought relations. 

Lotze’s task is now that of determining how souls Lotsse as 
are related to one another so as to form the whole 
of ultimate reality. The first problem that faces 
him is as to where within the content of reality, as of Bonia” 
it manifests itself in our experience, we are to find 
the souls which are constitutive of that reality. 

Leibnitz had had to face the same problem. He 
tried to solve it by maintaining that we have to 
divide extended matter to infinity ; having done so, 
we shall find that we have certain unextended points 
which, by their resistance to one another, prescribe 
places for each other, and so give rise to extended 
matter. Herbart’s absolute positions, or reals, are 
the same thing over again. Lotze himself follows 
Leibnitz in seeking soms at the back of extended 
matter. At the same time he is somewhat aware 
that such a procedure is doomed to failure. Such 
souls can possess no content and no life which can 
give them any fullness of being; they are mere 
empty points, and indeed it is impossible to see how 
they can even be points. Lotze therefore modifies 
this position somewhat, maintainmg that what our 
ordinary perception reveals to us as tmngs are objects, 
each of which is a unity of sense qualities, and as such 
a soul. But here again the difficulty arises of mark- 
ing off what axe qualitative wholes and what are not, 
and Lotze never really solves the difficulty. 

Another great problem now presents itself, stwr&ig 
Having started with a pluralily the task is set of ^,^ty 
determining how each member of that plurality 
comes to a knowledge of the whole, or how the whole toowiodge 
comes to live, however inadequately, in the ejqierienoe isBisteiit. 
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of eacli member of the plurality. Leibnitz had 
sought to solve this problem by maintaining that each 
monad represents, horn its own point of view and in 
its own d^ree of adequacy, the whole system of 
monads, loie lower monads are capable of only 
a vague and confused representation, the higher 
of a clearer and more adequate representation. 
The degree of adequacy of representation fixes the 
place of each mon^ in the system. Eurthermore, 
the nature of this system is determined by the 
different degrees in which each member represents 
Ihe whole. Thus the whole is dependent upon the 
pi^s, and the parts are dependent upon the whole. 
The best way of illustrating this relationship is by 
taking the number series 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 , 6 , 7 , &c. Here 
we have an infinite whole. If we perform any opera- 
tion upon these numbers, for example, if we double 
them, we have a series 2 , 4 , 6 , 8 , 10 , &c., which is 
contained as part of the first series and which is 
itself infinite. We can have any number of such 
series as part of the first number series. Bach will re- 
present ^e whole, each is part of the whole, and the 
whole is constituted by an infinity of such series. Now 
Leibnitz’s theory of ^e relation between the monads 
and the whole represented by each of the monads 
demanded a very close interdependence between the 
whole and its constitutive monads. But Leibnitz 
made each monad develop its own life independently 
of the other monads. This, however, is to make 
the monads exist independently and prior to the 
whole which they represent. At the same time, 
the fact that their whole existence is bound up with 
their representation of the whole makes that whole 
prior to the parts. The whole system of monads 
does not exert any real influence upon each individual 
monad. The whole, therefore, cannot determine 
the place of each individual monad within it ; nor 
can the individual monad act in the wWe so as to 
have a direct influence in fixing the place of other 
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monads in relation to itself as a member of the whole. . 

In order to solve this difficulty Leibnitz postulates 
the existence of the Divine Being as the hipest of 
all monads. It is His life which aU monads represent 
in different degrees of adequacy, and it is He who is 
directly responsible for the continuity that exists 
throu^out these difiering degrees, thus rendering 
the world a systematic whole. 

Now Herbart saw that the monads, which are Horbmt’B 
constitutive of ultimate realiiy, must be related to upoS"°" 
one another so as to form a system, the parts of which 
are dependent upon the whole and the whole upon 
the parts. He saw, also, that the relations between 
the monads must be the determining factor in the 
nature, the unity, and the degree of adequacy in 
representation with which each monad represents the 
whole. We have seen Herbart postulating the exist- 
ence of a plurality of reals as lying at the basis of 
existence. We have seen further how he denies to 
them all determinations by which we can know them. 

He holds, however, that in the relations in which the 
reals stand to one another, each real is disturbed by 
the others that exist together with it; it must, 
therefore, maintain itself against disturbance, and 
in so doing give rise to difierence and change. 

Where the real that is disturbed is a soul, the 
difference and change that take place within it as 
a result of an act of self-maintenance, manifest 
themselves as a presentation or idea. The multi- 
plicity and the order and unity in these ideas is the 
mirror of the multiplicity and order in the relations 
existing in the real world which acts upon the soul 
so as to cause it to produce these presentations. 

But aU this involves an order in the relations between 
the reals which has been imposed upon them, and is 
in its nature purposive. Herbart calls in the Divine 
Being as the source of this order. He really falls 
back upon Leibnitz’s highest monad as that which, 
from its will, orders the whole of reality. Starting 
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with, a plurality Lotze has the same problem to solve, 
and he trios to solve it in the same way as Herbart 
and Leibnitz had done. His views on this point 
are most dearly expressed in his theory as to the 
nature of space. He holds that only what is indi- 
vidual is real. Space does not present itself to us 
as an individual ; it only claims to be a principle of 
systematisation or combination existing amongst 
the various elements that are in space. Further, he 
holds that between the real but non-spacial world 
and the spacial world there is a point-to-point 
correspondence. The ground of every spacial rela- 
tion existing between the objects of our perception 
consists of an intellectual relation existing between 
realities themselves. 'We regard a system of rela- 
tions between the realities, unspacial, inaccessible 
to perception, and purely intelligible, as the fact 
which lies at the root of our spacial perceptions. 
When these objective relations are translated into 
the subjective language of our consciousness, each 
of them finds its counterpart in one definite spacial 
image to the exclusion ol all others.’ ^ 
lotzB’e We have now to ask how this intelligible world 
Momat giveg ijge to tMs representation of itself in each soul, 
waym The wotid of realiiy, Lotze maintains, consists of 
xelatianB minds or souls, which are in reciprocal action with one 
sSbTOol smother ; this interaction of all upon each produces 
™ ® series of images and impressions. The 

iiae to soul organises these images in a spacial order, and 
inowiedge. ’surhole produces in each soul a spacial repre- 

sentation of itsdf. Each soul, however, is not merely 
representative of the whole which aSects it, but it is 
also a part of that whole and has a unique place in 
it. It is this uniqueness of position in the whole 
which gives to each thing its position in the spacial 
whole m which it is represented, and which causes 
each soul to see the world somewhat differently 

^ Sy»Um of Metoidhyncs, Bk. li Ohap. I. aeo. 116 (Eng. tratts., Snd 
edit, Tol. i p 208). 
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from others. Eurthennore, these intellectual rela- 
tions wHoh belong to reality are continually changing, 
and their changes are naanifested in the space world 
as movement in space. The only diSerence between 
this view and that of Herbart is that Lotze inter- 
prets the Herbartian ‘ together * as active reciprocal 
action. 

But yet when Lotze comes to consider what these 
intellectual relations are which bring unity to that 
which lies at the basis of the content of experience, he 
is thrown back upon principles of unity mvolved in 
our actual experience as it presents itself to us. AH 
relations, he maintains, are states of their terms. 

This must be the case with those intellectual rela- 
tions existing between the realities Ipng at the basis 
of experience. Eelations are in reality ‘direct re- 
actions which things are subject to from each other 
and (which they) experience as inner states of them- 
selves.’ These our perception ‘ spins out into a 
semblance of extension,’ when the things which react 
upon one another at the same time react upon our- 
sSves so as to call forth our perception. But, and 
here is the important point, these direct reactions or 
reciprocal actions are the basis of the unity of law 
which characterises the content of our experience and 
are a moment in this experience as phenomenal. 
Leibnitz, Herbart, and Lotze fail to get behind ex- 
perience in their search for ultimate realities of the 
nature of souls, and they fail in the same way and 
for the same reason. They aU sought to show that 
the individual builds up in his own soul an experience 
which is representative of that which is beyond him, 
and which merely indicates the nature of that reality 
lying thus beyond him. But experience refuses to be 
representative of reality; it claims to be reality. 

Lotze saw the necessity for finding some form i.otzo’8 
of unity for the pluralism with which he started. This StooS**'’” 

{ duralism was essentially Leibnitzian, and the prob- 
em of its unity is therefore for Lotze, as for Leibnitz, wotm. 
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the problem as to the nature of God and His relation 
to the world. Yon Hartmann lays particular stress 
upon this side of Lotze’s philosophy, maintaining 
that Lotze is to be considered as the thinier who, 
mote than anyone else, propounded a theory of know- 
ledge that would fit in wilh the Theism of the school 
of Schleiermacher, Weisse, J. H. Fichte, Fechner, 
TJlrici, and so on. In his introduction to the 
‘ Mikrokosmos ’ Lotze sets out to defend the validity 
of our religious consciousness, and to demand that 
the ideas of God, of freedom, and also the principles 
of religious faildi shall be given their duo place 
in any construction of reality. Undoubtedly the 
Idealistic development had banished God as He was 
conceived by religious minds. By no stretch of faith 
could one worship the Idealists’ Absolute as a personal 
God who can stand in communion with us His 
children. Another sphere of thought which had 
banished God was the scientific. Science could find 
no room for God. Lotze therefore asks the question 
as to whether or not there is within our experience an 
aspect with which science cannot deal, but which is 
the proper sphere of faith. Lotze had made law 
universm, but at the same time comparatively 
superficial. Beneath law, Lotze holds, and therefore 
beneath scientific constraotions, there are hidden 
depths which reveal themselves in our moral con- 
sciousness and in feeling. From the needs of our moral 
consciousness and from our feeling of the worth of 
life we arrive at a knowledge of God which makes 
‘Bdm ‘that wiU, whose content and modes of pro- 
cedme are comprehended in our reflection as the 
in^insicaUy Good.’^ We also see individual finite 
spiiita as children of God ; and actuality, not as a 
mete course of the world, but as a kingdom of God. 
Lotze has sought to refute science as against faith, 
not by limiting science to a certain part of reality, 
but by giving science full sway over the whole of it, 

^ jPhfhtophy (^Sdigton, seo. SO (Sing, trims., $. 137). 
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yet at the same time revealing a deeper side or mean- 
mg as belonging to that reality over which science • 
can only make a partial pronouncement. This point 
of view of Lotze is really an appeal backwards to 
Kant's ‘Practical Eeason ' as revealing to us a side of 
reality with which our theoretical reason cannot deal. 

The justification for God and for our faith in regard 
to Him is made through an appeal to reason as 
universal, and as welling up not merely in intellect 
but in morality and art. But when it comes to 
determining God's nature, and His relation to the 
material world and to ourselves, Lotze turns from this 
point of view, and connects himseK with the specu- 
lative demands which are made by pluralism. Here 
the development of Lotze's thought is carried out 
throng the Leibnitzian philosophy. 

Leibnitz sought to harmonise the unity of the Th# 
world with the existence of a plurality of sub- 
stantial beings. He does not maintain that this 
unity is God, but that its source is in God. He onoe to 
tells us that God is the source of possibility or 
of the eternal truths, and that he is also the source 
of what is real in the possible. The realm of 
possibility, or the system of eternal truths, is a 
system of laws which governs the actual world in 
so far as it does not involve a reference to time. 

The course of events thus involves a unity of existence 
and a unity of law, and by the side of these there is 
also required a plurality of substances. 

How, then, can these be harmonised ? Leibnitz 
seeks to avoid Spinozism by maintaining that the 
monads do not exist in God. This seems to imply 
that the unity is outside of that which it is intended 
to unify, and that God is a Deua ex machdm. Thus 
we find him saying : ‘ I admit that there is no 
Platonic soul of the world, for God is beyond the" 
world, extrormundana intelUgenPia, or rather suprch 
mmdam.’^ At the same time he holds that God 

^ New Bsaaye (Eng. trans. I); Langley), p. 382. 
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is ©verywliere. ‘ God alone Las a distinct knowledge 
' of all, for He is the source of all. It kas been very 
well said tkat as a centre He is everywkere,^ but His 
circumference is nowkere, for everything is imme- 
diately present to TTim witkout any distance from 
TTi p centre.’ ^ Yet ke seeks to make it quite clear 
tkat aU tkese monads which are present to God are 
yet distinct from Him. He speaks of ‘ Some erring 
Quietists, who imagine an absorption of the soul and 
its reunion with the ocean of Divinity, a notion which 
perhaps my system alone shows to be clearly im- 
possible.’ ® It is by His presence to each of the 
monads that God is considered as being the source 
of their unity. What then, we must ask, is the 
nature of this presence ? Leibnitz tells us that each 
monad is a mirror of God in that it has a content and 
orgamsation of the same kind as God’s, but with a 
lesser degree of perfection. Again, he maintains 
that God stands to bare monads or to the material 
world as an engineer to his machine, anA that he 
stands to souls as a prince to his subjects, or a father 
to his children. There is also another relation 
between God and the monads which has to be taken 
into consideration. God is conceived of as the 
creator of the life of the monads ; His power is the 
source of all ; His knowledge is the source of those 
principles of organisation which exist in the world 
and are expressed in the eternal truths ; through His 
will ke produces changes in the world according 
to the principle of the Best. God therefore acts 
upon each monad, and in doing so throws His nature, 
or His personality, into that monad according to the 
degree of perfection which He wishes realised there. 
By adapting each monad to Himself He indirectly 
adapts every monad to every other monad, and so 
system is realised in the world. Leibnitz says, 
'It is He (God) alone who determines them (monads) 
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jrom wUJiout by His influence, and if to act is to deter- 
mine directly, it may be said that God alone acts 
upon me, and He alone causes me to do good or iU, 
other substances contributing only because of His 
determinations ; because God, who takes all things 
into consideration, distributes His bounties and 
compels created beings to accommodate themselves 
to one another. Thus God alone constitutes the 
relation or communication between substances. It 
is through Him that the phenomena of the one meet 
and accord with the phenomena of the other, so that 
these may be a reality in our perceptions.’ ^ 

There are several points of very great difficulty ihe dira- 
in Leibnitz’s idea of God and of His relation to the idbrite** 
world. In the first place, God possesses will, power, 
and knowledge. His knowledge is the system of 
eternal law; His power is the force and activity 
through which these laws are realised in the actual 
world ; His will is the source of events as constituting 
the world of finite things and movements which 
realises the Best. To maintain that each of the 
monads has power and will and imderstanding, and 
that God, by acting upon the monads, gives to each 
the degree of perfection which its power and will 
and understanding are called upon to realise, is to 
make God’s life come to realisation and fullness in 
the monads ; it is also to deprive the monads of all 
life and of all content apart from God. In the second 
place, in giving to each monad the characteristics 
of power, wiU, and knowledge, and also the activity 
wi^ which it organises its own life, Leibnitz gives 
to it a freedom which he at ones takes from it when he 
makes God responsible for its degree of perfection, 
responsible for the laws according to which it must 
move, and for the particular best which it is called 
upon to realise. Leibnitz cannot clearly define the 
rdation between God and the monads. He wishes 
to make God all in aU, yet at the same time to give 

^ Dtaeowfao on MetapJiyaica (Bng< trans.), pp. 54 and BB- 
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each of the monads absolute freedom and self- 
sufS-ciency. He defines this relationship by metaphors 
which continually break down. He is driven time 
after time to aink the monads in the life of God, only 
to withdraw this view as soon as it breaks out. 

LoWo What Lotze does is to try to harmonise these 
rf asBo two movements in Leibnitz’s idea of God, namely,_ of 
difflodtieB. Qod as the highest of monads, and also as the imity 
pervading all things. Lotze substitutes in the place 
of a correspondence between monads the conception 
of reciprocal action. He maintains that this reci- 
procal action requires a unity in which aU things 
exist. He further holds that this unity is the lOe 
of a single substantial being. Having made his 
unity substantial he is in danger of losing the in- 
dividuality of each of the plurality of substances 
constituting the unify. To avoid this he gives to 
this unity, which he identifies with God, a personal 
existence which is not shared by the toite selves, 
and the finite selves an inner life which is not shared 
by the Divine Bein^. One of his arguments for the 
Personality of God is drawn from the implications of 
acting and sufEering. A dead, lifeless, and impersonal 
thing cannot be said either to act or to sufier. When 
we say that a thing acts we imply that its changes 
pe the result of its own nature ; when it sufEers, that 
its nature wards ofi a change which the action of 
somethmg else strives to produce in it. We can 
only think of such action and suffering as desire and 
aversion followed by felt efforts, and hence as the 
action and si^ering of a self. The ultimate, real 
Being, which is the ground of all things, is essentiaEy 
active, and in its^ sm^le activity is to be found the 
ground for the multiplicity of change which takes 
place in finite beings. Lotz concludes, therefore, 
that this Being must have a personal existence in that 
its action demands a living experience of itself. But 
this God is in reality nothing more than the whole 
of material existence. True, this whole has been 
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given personality, but tbe personality involved is 
not that which our relmous consciousness demands 
of God ; something far deeper than this is required. 
Lotze therefore carries the argument a step further, 
and maintains that there is an ultimate goodness, 
beauty,, and wisdom which pervade all things. 
These attributes, he maintains, have no existence of 
their own in some kind of isolated splendour, neither 
do they belong to what is dead and lifeless. Further- 
more, they are one in their existence. Coupling 
these premises he arrives at the conclusion that their 
existence takes form in the life of a Personal Being, 
which is the ground of aU that is. The Personal 
Being which is the unity of the material universe 
is identified with the Personal Being in whose life 
the highest Good takes form. This identification 
is carried out on the tacit assumption that the 
material universe is subject, throu^out its len^h 
and breadth, to the play of moral forces. But having 
arrived at tie view, tmough the implications of the 
Good, that God is present in the world, Lotze now 
proceeds to separate God from the world, ^is 
separation is to some extent seen in his criticisms 
of the view that God is an eternal world order, an 
infinite substance, and a self-developing idea. His 
objection to the &st conception turns upon the view 
that an order is not separable from the ordered 
material in which it is realised; further, a mere 
order cannot precede its material as a conditioning 
and creative force ; hence the conception of a world 
order is not sufELoient to give us the idea of an order- 
ing Being possessing personaliiy. He objects to the 
second view, according to which the Highest Good 
is adequately conceived as an infinite substance, 
on the ground that it leads to Pantheism. With 
Pantheism there would go the denial of an ultimate 
spirituality as belonging to things, and all freedom 
and spontaneity womd be lost to them. Further- 
more, the only properties that would belong to God 
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would be tbe merely formal ones of unity, immensity, 
eternity, and meAaustible fullness. These attri- 
butes, Lotze maintains, do not give us that person- 
ality which religion seeks. Against the theory that 
the Highest Good is a self-developing Idea Lotz 
maintains that an Idea can only exist as the thought 
of a Personal Being ; hence any ultimate or Highest 
Idea can only be the most comprehensive thought 
which the Divine Being as a personality applies to 
Himself. This criticism seriously misinterprets the 
Idealists’ theory of objective reason, for they did not 
consider this reason as coming to fruition in the ideas 
which a mind psychologically presents to itself. 
From these criticisms it can be seen that Lotze is 
seeking for a conception of God which will enable us 
to regard Him as standing beyond, or above, or out- 
side of the world, and ruling it from that vantage 
point. But Lotze cannot place God in this position 
as regards the material world. He therefore seeks 
to place God in this position in reference to the world 
of souls. Each soul, he maintains, that experiences 
itself as an individual, possesses by this experience 
a relative independence, * which we designate when 
we say that it is (mts%de of God.’ This freedom of 
self-feeling, however, is not enough to ensure for the 
soul a re^ freedom. Eeligious sentiment requires 
‘ that something new also must happen in the world, — 
something that is not a mere consequence of what 
has_ gone before; and that there must exist in 
individual spirits just this capacity to initiate a new 
series of events ; and therefore, in brief, a freedom of 
acting or primarily of willing, by which they separate 
themselves from the universal substance in a still 
more decided manner than by their mere “ Being for 
Self” as relatively independent beings.’^ 

Each new series of events that is initiated 
throu^ freedom haa to find its place in an ordered 
world bound down by the laws of nature ; hence the 

^ OtttfMM o/Behgton, sea 68 (Eng. trons.), pp. 98 anil 99 
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idea of God^ as a governor both in respect of what 
takes place in. the material world and also of what * 
movements are initiated in the world of spirits. 
Through the activity of spirits God seeks to realise 
a certain plan of the world — here we have echoes of 
Leibnitz’s ‘Best of all possible worlds.’ God there- 
fore induces spirits, by interfering primarily in their 
inner life, to choose what is of most value, and by so 
doing to initiate events that will bring ffis plan to 
realisation. At the same time God has to see that 
the laws of nature are not turned aside by the 
freedom of individual spirits. 

This conception of God as ruling the world of 
events through, the world of Spirits is not to be 
reconciled with Lotze’s first view of God as the all- 
embracing substance and the source of all movement 
in the material world. He maintains that every 
individual action of every individual thing is carried 
out in reference to the action of every other thing 
until finally it is seen to proceed from the whole of 
reality considered as a single Being. Every event 
therefore is adequately explained on purely mechanical 
grounds by reference to the material system. The 
spiritual interference in the course of the material 
world is unnecessary and indeed unaccountable. 
The unity of the material world has given to Lotze 
a God that is all-comprehensive and all-powerful. 
The world of spirits has given to him a God who is 
individual, ruling, and the governor of all that is. 
But the two Gods cannot be identified as one and the 
same. 

Lotze’s insistence that the basis of matter is 
constituted by a plurality of souls did not raise the 
material to the spiritual, for the souls of matter do 
not hold intercourse with the world of spirits. Has 
view that spirits freely act in reference to events so 
as to guide them to the realisation of a Divine Plan 
has not really given to the world a spiritual activity, 
for this guidance of events exists side by side with 
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tlie guidance by law and is really unintelligible ; 
law leaves no place for such external guidance. 
Lotze never investigated tbe relation between the 
material and tbe spiritual, but places one, as it were, 
on tbe top of tbe other. His God as ruling in matter 
is tbe Absolute over again. His God as ruling in 
spirit is Leibnitz’s bigbest of monads. He bolds to 
both, but be cannot make them one. 

Mother point of importance in the philosophy 
of Lotzeis his insistence that mechanism has universal 
sway and extends even over tbe course of our mental 
life. He explains mechanism as inoludmg ‘every 
case in which effects are produced by the reciproc^ 
action of different elements, of whatever kind, working 
in accordance with universal laws.’ ^ He illustrates 
this explanation as follows ; ‘ At every moment, 

therefore, at which two beings “ a ” and “ b ” occur 
in a certain combination C, this circumstance furnishes 
the sufficient reason for one, and only one consequence 
X ; and, throughout, if either “ a ” or “ b ” or 0, 
or all together, is altered, the alteration of the con- 
sequence X into Z, which is necessarily connected 
therewith, admits of being calculated according to 
an invariable law.’® In inorganic changes the 
primary elements which interact with one ano^er, and 
whose interactions can be quantitatively determined 
according to invariable laws, are the atoms. In the 
organic world the interacting elements are the parts 
which go to make up an organism. In our mental 
life it is undoubtedly difficult to discover what exactly 
are the interacting dements. Lotze recognises within 
our mental life a flow of ideas, emotions, and desirea 
But it is impossible to give to an idea, or an emotion, 
or a desire, as we give to an atom or a part of an 
organism, a particular and constant nature, which 
expresses its^ the Same in all the interactions 

» qf Bk. JL CShap rlil sea. 227 (Eng, teWBi, 

▼di li p. 189). 

' Oiwdic* cf (Eng. trons.], p. 116. 
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into which it enters. Herbart had tried to do so, 
and indeed had sought to give to every idea a raathe- ’ 
matical value expressive of this constancy of nature. 
He held that the soul as an ultimate real is disturbed 
by other ultimate reals. The soul seeks to preserve 
itself against this disturbance and the result of this 
preservation is an idea. Ideas which thus arise in 
the soul disturb and inhibit one another. The course 
of our mental life is to be explained by the way in 
which this mutual disturbance and inhibition form 
themselves into a systematic structure. The soul 
itself is a mere stage upon which the mutual activities 
of ideas take place. Furthermore, consciousness 
arises only when this disturbance reaches a certain 
degree of intensity. Herbart continually speaks of 
the strength of ideas, of ideas as pushing one another 
out of consciousness. Not only so, but he main- 
tains that these degrees of stren^h ought to be 
mathematioally determined. By means of such 
mathematical determination and calculation the 
course of our mental life, he holds, can be fully 
explained. 

In extending mechanism to mental life Lotze was 
not merely influenced by his own scientific studies 
in medicine, but also by Herbart’s philosophical 
position as regards this point. At the same time, 
however, Lotze criticises Herbart in such a way that, 
as a result of the criticism, his own views concerning 
the application of mechanism to mental life lose 
their validity. He holds, as against Herbart, that 
the soul, as the principle of unity of hfe, is not a mere 
stage upon which the reciprocal action between the 
elements of mental life takes place. The soul is 
aware of the course of the flow of ideas, and reacts 
upon it in various ways, the nature of these reactions 
being determined by the nature of the soul. He says, 
‘For these elements (ie, the elements of psychic 
life) are not independent atoms, but mere states of 
@1 single being from which they cannot detach them- 
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selves. Hence they have not an independent stage, 
' on which to give themselves up imdisturbed to their 
reciprocal actions, subject to nought save the might 
of a universal mechardsm. On the contrary, the 
very field of their action is even itself capable of 
stimulation with reference to their subsequent 
relations. . . . (The soul) feels every moment of 
the train of ideas, and is roused by this now and then 
to act itself, and to introduce into its apparently 
arbitrary play new elements, which cannot be 
explained from itself alone. This is not absence 
of order, but that order of a more complicated kind 
which we have already indicated as possible in 
general, and which only es^erience would assure us 
does not in this form occur in the material world.’ ^ 
By reducing the train of ideas to states of the soul, 
and by allowing the soul, as a whole, to guide the 
course of these ideas, in whatever way the guidance 
may take place, Lotze has virtually given up the 
principle of mechanism. The essence of the 
mechanical view consists in reducing the plan of 
the whole to a result of the reciprocal action of the 
parts. Lotze recognises this in his arguments against 
the view that the activity in the organic world is 
guided by an Idea or a plan of the whole working as 
an operative principle. He points out that if the 
reciprocal actions of any of the elements of the whole 
are destroyed, then the harmony of the whole is at 
once deranged Purther, spealong of the existence 
of such an Idea or plan working as a vital force, he 
says, * It is not obvious where such a force could be 
inherent, unless in the Sum of living parts and their 
systematic combinations ; it is not obvious how it 
should come to alter its mode of operation and at 
each moment to efEeot what is necessary, so long as 
we do not suppose that, by regular necessity, it 
becomes _ different, and works differently, under 
altered dtoumstances, like every force which is tiie 

^ MikrohomoSf Bk. ii. Okap. a. (Bug. vol, i, p, 188). 
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result of a variety of changeable parts.’ ^ Lotze’s , 
arguments here point to the conclusion that, in 
mechanism, the parts determine the whole rather 
than the wlxole the parts. 

Lotze, however, cannot reduce activity, even in 
the material world, to the merely mechanical. He 
is forced to recognise the activity of the whole, as 
a whole, in reference to the parts. He maintains 
that the mutual actions of a many can only result 
in a many, and not in a unity. It is only when 
there is already a one in the many that the action of 
a one can be said to arise in the action of a many. 
This, he says, is seen in mechanics, where many 
motions or forces give nse to a single resultant force 
or motion; it is only because the many forces or 
motions form a single system, and act as a system, 
that they can produce a single resultant. When we 
come to mental lifo the importance of the activity 
of the whole is still more manifest. ‘ Thus all the 
operations of a joint plurality either remain a plurality 
of separate operations, or become truly fused into 
one only when transferred to the unity of a being as 
its states. Of consciousness we can say that, as 
the energy of an indivisible being, it does render 
possible the composition of the many into one, 
but that the unity of consciousness never does spring 
solely from the mutual action of the many.’ ® This 
unitary activity does not contist of a compounding 
into a single whole of the various elements of mentsd 
life, just as velocities or forces are compounded into 
a single velocity or force. It consists rather of an 
activity which gives to each element its full value, 
keeping it quite distinct from the other elements 
which go to make up the course of mental life, and 
yet at the same time relating it to those other 
elements. This higher mechanism consists, there- 
fore, in allowing every element of our life to act 

1 Mtkrohosrma, Bk 1. Chap m (Eng trcvne , toI. 1 p, 7^). 

' IM,, Bk u. Obap. i, (Eng tians , yol i p 101) 
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fully and- adequately from its own nature and 
relating > natures through their harmony into a 
separate whole. .But the whole problem now as- 
sumes a (Merent ’Complexion, for the soul is that 
which seeks to discover harmony and to rule 
affairs through harmony. It at once becomes clear 
that the principles of harmony are the unitary 
principles ; and also that that moment which is 
directed to discovering harmony, and bringing har- 
monious nature to harmonious nature, is the active 
element. Lotze is driven back to find the force and 
meaning of this harmony as the fuUness and signi- 
ficance which things have for a Divine Life. God 
therefore becomes the ruler of the universe, and 
mechanism comes to play a very subordinate part 
indeed. 



LOTZE’S THEORY OF REALITY 

CHAPTEE I 

BEAUTY AS LAW 

PraLOSOPHY certainly begins with the question 
* What is reality ? ’ But the various answers which the natore 
have been riven to this qu^tion in the course of 
philosophiori speculation make it impossible for 
anyone to ask it in its simplicity. We arrive upon 
different forms of it, each form carrying within itself 
philosophical points of view which are the results 
of speculative theories already worked out. The 
two main forms which this question as to the nature 
of reality has taken are — ‘what is reality in and 
for itself 1 ’ and ‘ What is reality as it exists for 
us ’ 1 When we ask as to the nature of realiiy in 
itself, then we seek to construct reality ; when we 
ask as to the nature of reality as it manifests itself 
to us, then we seek merely to define reality. The 
first question deals with the thing in itself or the 
noumenal, whereas the second question deals with 
what is Imown as the phenomenal. Since Kant it 
has been customary to leave the thing in itself alone 
and to maintain that philosophy cannot construct 
reality as it is for itself, but that its task begins and 
ends with reality as it is for us, that is, with the 
phenomenal. Lotze adopts this point of view, 
maintaining that what he seeks to do, in his theory 
of reality, is to define and not to construct reality. 
Believing that wo experience reality, or that reality 
manifesis itself in our experience, whether as it exists 
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'for itself or not, matters not — believing this, he seeks 
to show that what we have to do in order to know it 
is to be able to point to it. He maintains that when 
he constructs a theory of reality all he does is to 
give us a definition of it as it exists in our experience, 
so that we shall be able to point to it there. Whether 
or not he keeps to this point of view is a matter 
which will be seen in the sequel. 

(») Beauty He tells us that in our experience reality is seen 
rfthrao to be made up of three sides ; we think of things 
as existing, of events as taking place, and of truths 
as being valid ; neither of these sides can be reduced 
to the other, nor are they spheres cut off from one 
another. This inter-dependence is easily seen in 
the case of existence and occurrence ; or, as it is some- 
times called, of being and becoming. We see that 
an object exists, and that yet in its very existence it 
is the subject of continual change. It is more diffi- 
cult to see how validity is bound up with the reality 
of an object indeed, Lotze does not definitely say 
that a thing in order to be real must possess some 
measure of validity ; yet his contention that reality 
is not separate in these three spheres or divisions 
implies that a thing must possess validity or truth 
of some kind before it can be considered as real. 
We, as outsiders, make certain judgments about 
things, and in our judgments is to be found truth 
or falsity ; further, the contents of these judgments 
become formed into a systematic whole which we 
call the system of truth, and it is in this system 
that validity, which is seemingly independent of 
existence, rests. If, however, validity is a constitutive 
moment of the reality of an object, then somehow or 
another something of the nature of judgment must 
belohg to the nature of the object itself* This 
prohlem as to how judgment enters into the nature 
rrf a tlfiiig and becomes constitutive of its reality 
Ooabetns itself with the relations in which a thing 
stands to other things, and more especially in its 
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I 

relation to ourselves, for it is in these relations 
that the thing comes to possess validity. However, ’ 
we must leave this problem to be worked out later. 

It is in the material world that reality first mani- Boauty bb 
fests itself to us ; indeed it is often the case that we 
think of this world as real even if nothing else is real. 

Lotze therefore commences his analysis of the nature ^ 
of reality by an examination of the nature of the 
material world. In this material world, he tells 
us, we come into contact with reality through the 
medium of sensation, a real thing consisting of the 
grouping of a plurality of sense qualities. The sense 
contents which go to make up the constitution of a 
thing are continually changing, one content, seemingly, 
being exchanged for another ; this change takes place 
in a regular way, thus giving us the idea that it is a 
change according to law. It is this existence of a 
prinaple of change amongst a group of sense qualities 
which gives rise to the conception of a thing as some- 
thing having permanence ; the thing is now con- 
sidered as the subject of change, and the sense qualities 
taking part in the change are considered as the 
attributes of this subject. Each particular subject 
has its own particular series of changes taking place 
in a form of regularity peculiar to that subject alone 
and thus being governed by the particular law of 
the subject’s being. The nature of a real thmg is 
thus seen to consist iu this regularity of change 
within a certain range of sense quanties. Lotze 
says, ‘ Thus it may be stated as a general truth, that 
our idea of that which makes a thing what it is con- 
sists only in the thought of a certain regularity with 
which it changes to and fro within a limited drcle 
of states whether spontaneously or under visible 
external conditions, without passing out of this 
circle, and without ever having an existence on its 
own account and apart from any one of the forms 
which within this circle it can assume.’^ It is 

r ^ Metaphv^ia, Bk. i. Ohap. iii. seo, 26 . 
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not that a thing has some underlying reality which 
maJres it real, but that it is what we call real only 
as it manifests this characteristic of regularity of 
change taking place in the grouping of its sense 
qualities as a closed system. We see then that the 
reality of a thing combines together being and 
becoming — for the law of change constitutes the 
abiding Sement and serves to give unity, permanence, 
and identify to the thing, and it is in these that we 
find the being or existenoe of the thing. The fact 
of change as entering into the nature of the thing 
shows us this existence in a continual state of becom- 
ing ; indeed only through this idea of becoming can 
existence be defined. 

Erom what has been said, it can be seen that the 
constitution of what we call a real thing implies, 
on the one hand, a changing content, and on the other 
hand a law which regulates this change ; and it is this 
law of change that gives to the thing its reality. The 
question now arises as to how we are to understand 
^s term * law ’ in order that it may be intelligible 
as a principle of realiiy. Now this terra is used both 
in the positive sciences and in morals, jurisprudence, 
and reSgion. The positive sciences have to do with 
the discovery and formulation of laws, whereas 
morals, jurisprudence, and religion have to do with 
the laying down of them. The positive sciences 
seek to bring all reality under the conception of 
law; in doing this they have a certain aim or purpose, * 
and it is from this aim that the term law, as used 
by them, takes its meaning. We are told that it is 
the aim of science to know reality ; that is to say, 
it seeks to bring it within the grasp of the human 
intelligence; now the characteristic of our intelli- 
gence is that it seeks to find order in things, and as 
^n as it does this it professes to understand that 
in which the order is seen to exist. Laws are the 
abstract egressions used by the intelligenoe in order 
to hold in its grasp the order which it finds in reality. 
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A law thus combines within itself a subjective and 
an objective moment; for it contains an element • 
derived from ourselves as standing, to a certain 
extent, independent of reality and seeing it as an 
ordered whole, and also an element from reality itself, 
as being ordered. Eor the purpose of summing up 
the order which holds in reanly we use what we call 
a generalisation.^ This consists of an enunciation 
of Qie facts which are to come under the law ; in this thd 
form ‘ a law is always a universal hypothetical judg- “kmont” 
ment, which states tiiat whenever 0 is, or holds good, 

B is, or holds good, and that, whenever 0 undergoes 
a definite change into C' through a variation of itself 
dO, B also becomes B' through a definite variation 
of itself dE, which depends on dO.^* Here we 
see more than mere generalisation, but generalisa- 
tion gives us the form in which the law is expressed, 
and as generalisation it gives an enunciation of the 
nature of the phenomena with which we have 
to deal. 

The next element over and above generalisation wm 
concerns the interpretation of the actual order that 
is seen to exist amongst the phenomena. There are 
many orders in the world. In the material world 
we have one kind of order, in the world of life another, 
and in human activity and institutions still another 
kind of order. This raises the miestion as to whether 
or not these various kinds of order can be interpreted 
,in one and the same way, or given one and the same 
form of abstract, intellectu^ expression. Bor in- 
stance, the order in the material world, as material, 
calls for a mathematical interpretation ; to be under- 
stood it demands that mathematical values shall be 
assigned to its various elements and that the relations 
between these elements, whether static or temporal, 
shall be expressed as mathematical proportions » 
between the terms which stand in them. But the 
order in the living world seems to call for something 

^ Logte, Beo. 265 . ’ Ibid, 
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more than a merely mathematical interpretation; 
it calls for the ideas of development, of organic unity 
and so on, and it seems difficult to reduce the content 
of such ideas to mathematics. In the case of human 
life, the seeming inadequacy of a mathematical 
interpretation of the order existing there is still more 
pronounced. The order that exists in our social 
institutions, in history, and in individual character 
cannot be understood without reference to the idea 
of purpose ; here again it seems impossible to reduce 
the conception of purpose to mathematics. We must 
notice, too, that as we get further away from a 
mathematical interpretation of order the more difficult 
we find it to give clear generalisations or to formulate 
laws. Lotze maintains, however, that all order, of 
whatsoever kind it may be, can be expressed as a 
mathematical proportion between its terms. Speak- 
ing of law in the judicial sphere, he says that the 
aim of law is to establish a graduation in penalties 
that shall correspond to a graduation in offences, 
this graduation proceeding on a quantitive or mathe- 
matical basis. He says of these laws : ‘ Whether 
they prescribe actions or fix penalties, the predicate 
they attach to every case of the recurrence of what 
they bring under the general notion of any legal 
relation is not intended to be incapable of modifica- 
tion. Differences in quantity between various cases 
have a real significance in the eye of the law ; it is 
only the defectiveness of our standards for determin- 
ing those differences which compels us in practice 
to be content with roughly graduating the scale of 
legal consequences, when we would far rather make 
it exactly proportionate to the individual differences 
CP which those consequences depend. According 
to Xiotze, then, law is bound up with this expression 
of a mathematical proportion as interoreting the order 
that assists amongst phenomena, or whatever kind 
those ph^omena may be. 

* Logie, eeO| 
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We must ask, however, as to the reason for this oider 
difficulty of applying law to the higher aspects of 
life ; is it due to an increasing degree of complexity 
in the material, and thus to an increasing degree 
of difficulty merely in finding out what mathematical 
proportions we shall apply to it, or is it due to this, 
that the order in the living and human world is so 
different from that found in the material world that 
it refuses to be expressed as mathematical? Or 
again, is it due to the fact that we stand so far above 
the material world that wo can contemplate it and 
grasp it easily in our intelligence, whereas in regard 
to life we ourselves are so much part of it, and share 
in it to such an extent that we fail to break ourselves 
loose from it — ^fail to get outside of it to contemplate 
and understand it ? If this is the case then we may 
say that wherever there is order there is law, but 
that there is something in the world which we cannot 
reduce to order from the nature of our relation to 
it, and not from the nature of this something itself, 
and which therefore we cannot be said to understand ; 
that therefore the world need not be wholly intelligible 
and science need not embrace the whole of reality. 
Lotze, indeed, takes this view, for he tells us that there 
are many people who come to a knowledge of that 
which is deepest in the world, not through intelligence, 
but through feeling, not through understanding, but 
through intuition. Thus there is, for them, a Imow- 
ledge other than that given by the understanding, 
an interpretation of reality other than that given by 
the conception of order. 

We come now to the objective factor in law; xha 
we have said that a law gives abstract expression 
to an order as existing in phenomena ; that as such 
it is a product of our thought and therefore sub- 
jective. Now the order to wMch law gives expression 
IS that which, according to Lotze, gives reality to 
phenomena ; for whenever a group of facts can be 
considered as changing amongst themselves in such 
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a way that these changes can be formulated as law, 
then these facts constitute a real thing. Mere order, 
however, considered as a mathematical proportion, 
cannot serve as an adequate principle of reality, 
but points to something beyond itself. 

What is the task which such a principle has to 
perform ? Lotze has maintained that a thing con- 
sists of a plurality of sense qualities held together 
in unity through change ; and further, he held that 
it is tins holdmg together in unity through change 
that constitutes the reality of a thmg. It is evident 
from this that the jirinciple of reality must be in 
the phenomena holding them together, and since 
it must regulate change, having a determining influ- 
ence upon that which it holds together. But order 
cannot perform these functions. There are many 
who mamtain that order does not exist in the facte 
themselves, but that it is created by the intelligence 
and thrown round the facte so that our inteUigenoe 
m^ have some means of grasping the facte ; and when 
order is considered as mathematical a great deal 
of weight is given to this view. Mathematical 
quantities are miite, yet at the same time carry an 
infinity within themselves, and these two moments 
make the quantity a self-contradiction ; if such 
quantities are real, then reality itself becomes the 
battle ground of a self-contradiction. Believing that 
reabty cannot be such, many have maintained that 
mathematical order is merely our way of looking 
at facte. Again, ord^ consists of a proportion as 
existing between facts, and a proportion cannot 
have a determining influence upon anything and 
cannot hold anythmg together; it merely attests 
the fact that these Motions have been performed. 
I(Otze himself is aware of this; if order does not 
hold together facts and has no determining influence 
upon them, what then does? Lotze tern us that 
it is an innm; coherence or an inner rdation as exists 
, ing in the facts that performs these functions ; he 
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says it is ‘ An inwaid relation wMcli exists between 
two facts and constitutes tbe ground at once of their ' 
conjunction and of the manner of this conjunction/^ 

It is on this account, he tells us further on, that a 
law which gives expression to this coherence claims 
objective truth. We have now to ask as to what 
this inner coherence is, and as to how it performs the 
functions demanded of it. To say that because 
facts cohere together, or are related to one another, 
therefore they have an inward coherence or inward 
relation as accounting for this, does not carry us 
very far. Lotze now goes further and teUs us that 
this inward relation consists of a singleness or indivi- 
duality of activity as running through, or being 
undertaken by, the plurality of qualities which are 
seen as cohering together ; thm singleness of activity 
he characterises as an individual law, and as con- 
stituting the essence or reality of a thing. By main- tmw as 
taining that this singleness of activity possessed by 
a plurality of sense qualities is an individual law he 
seeks to show that activity never does take place unless 
guided or determined through singleness or unity 
of principle, and that this unity of principle rests in 
the plurality of sense qualities as a whole. Further, 
we can and do think of the principle guiding activity 
as distinct from the activity itself, and we C3q)resB 
this principle as consisting of an order in, or pro- 
portion between, the active elements, and therefore 
as a general law guiding them. It is in this fact 
of our expressing the principle of activity in the 
form of a general law, that makes Lotze identify 
individuality of activity with individuality of law.* 

But what is it that binds together the plurality of 
sense qualities and which regulates their changes 
in reference to one another — it the aotivily or is 
it the individuality in activity 1 If we say it is the 
activity, then we have not solved the problem of 
change in unity and of regularily in change— for 

^ Logie, sea. 866. ’ MeUvphyaic, see. 36. 
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to say that a pluralily of sense qualities changes in 
a re^ar way because it possesses a principle of 
activity is to say no more than that as a matter of 
fact the sense qualities do change. Does the principle 
of unity then lie in individuality ? In order to 
answer this question we must ask as to the nature of 
individuality. Lotze himself does not seem clear 
about it, for he identifies it with particularity ; 
he tells us that a law as individual is nothing more 
than the definite state of the facts when such a state 
calls for interpretation as coming under the sway of 
a general law.^ But particularity merely states that 
such and such a thing is ; it does not lead us into the 
nature of the thing, nor show us how the function 
of giviug unity to the changing sense qualities which 
go to constitute the thing is performed^ 
inamdu. o^'^der to explain individuality, however, Lotze 

a^uke « gives us an example ; he tells us that we may com- 
pare a real thing, m so far as its individuality is con- 
cerned, to a melody; he does not work out the 
comparison, but leaves it for the reader to do. Now 
there are no two melodies exactly alike, for two such 
melodies would reaUy be the same ; each melody is a 
unique whole and its uniqueness is determined by the 
nature, arrangement, and sequence of its notes, and by 
the variations in time, pitch, and rhythm which belong 
to them ; these notes thus form a whole or a system 
which is unique. It is this systematic wholeness, 
combined with the fact of uniqueness or particularity, 
that constitutes the melody’s individuality. Thus 
by this comparison Lotze tries to insist upon the 
fact that a thing, before it can be called real, must 
possess a like individuality. But at this point we 
must notice a difierence between the individuality 
iucUtMo. of a melody and the individuality of a thing, which 
difference conies important consequences with iti 
q!he individualily belongdog to a melody is not some- 
thing which the melody has produced of itself and 

* lielaphyatesi see. 33 
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through its own activity. The melody has been 
composed; its individuality has been given to it 
£rom the outside. The composer has brought together 
the various notes, and he has given them unity by 
making them all moments in the working out of a single 
emotion. If the melody is to live again, it must be 
sung or played, and the singer or the player must 
give again to the notes the soul which the composer 
first gave to them. Thus we see in the case of a 
melody how an idea or an emotion, which is distinct 
from the notes, comes to hold these notes together 
in unity — comes to belong to them and to create 
out of them an individual whole ; notes and ideas 
are separate, and we see them coming together in 
creative work. 

And this brings us to an important issue ; — 
We have seen that a real thing is like a melody ; 
that it has its plurality of sense qualities, these 
qualities changing yet being held together in unily, 
so that they can be considered, like the melody, as 
having a unity of idea running through them.^ Not 
comes the question — are we to consider a principle 
of unity as being introduced into sense and as then 
exercising a creative activity in relation to it and 
thereby producing real things ? Lotze tells us that 
we cannot ask this question, for in so doing we are 
asking how being is made ; we are asking why there 
should be something rather than nothing ; and such 
questions are futile. We do not create being; we 
come into the world and find being alre^y in 
existence, and the most ultimate question we can 
ask in relation to it is as to what it is and not as to 
how it comes to be. Many indeed have maintained 
that we create the world of being— that out of our 
minds, or out of some universal mind in whom we 
exist and have our being, we introduce into seMe 
the individualising element and so exercise a creative 
activity in relation to the things which we perceive 

^ OvMwb of Meta^hyaioa, seo, 28. 
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around us. Lotze tells us, however, that we do no 
such thing, but that the sense qualities themselves 
are the creators of their own individuality ; that 
indeed sense qualities are the constitutive elements 
in a continuously creative activity, and that the 
individual whole which lives in and through such 
activity is what we understand by a real tmng. 

When, then, we ask for the principle of realitj^ 
in a thing ) and when we discover it to be an indivi- 
dual law, or when we say that a ‘ real thing is nothing 
but the realised individual law of its procedure,’^ 
we do not ask to see how a law or a principle comes 
to order what is outside of it : all we ask is as to how 
we are to understand this term law ; and we have 
seen that it is to be understood as living, creative, 
individuality, and that we cannot get further or deeper 
than this ; experience presents this to us as con- 
stitutive of being. 

We are now brought to the question as to how 
the objective and subjective sides of law are brought 
together, or as to how law as general and universal 
is based upon law as individual and particular. 
We have seen Lotze maintaining that a thing is 
real in so far as the sense qualities which go to con- 
stitute it can be said to be mathematically determined 
or to change in accordance with a mathematical 
proportion. We have seen him also maintaining that 
a thing is real, in so far as it is formed of a plurality 
of sense qualities which, through their continuous 
sdf-oreative activity, form a whole having a unique- 
ness or individuahiy of its own just as a work of art 
has an individuality of its own. This individuality 
can be regarded as an ideal content, that is to say, 
can be understood as an idea, or as that which has 
meaning for itself.* Now Lotze calls both of these 
principles of reality a law, and tells us that in the 
case of mathematical detomination the law is sub- 
jeotivet end that in the case of individuality the 

^ JHefaphyaiea, sea, Si. * Outlines seo. 28. 
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law is objective. By this he must mean that mathe- 
matical proportion is our own way of regarding 
individuality, or that individuality demands from 
us an analysis according to mathematical proportion, 
further than this Lotze does not go. It falls upon us, 
therefore, to see if we can bring Soser together these 
two moments — ^namely, individuality and law — as 
a mathematical proportion. Let us take an example 
of this mathematics determination in individuality. 
In a piece of marble we have a grouping of the sense 
qualities — colour, hardness, temperature, shape, and 
BO on. These sense qualities are permanent in the 
sense that marble always has some ,, colour, some 
tem;perature, some shape ; but they ^change their 
specific determinations under changing conditions; 
at one time the colour is greyer Irnan at another, 
according to the variations of light which fall upon 
it ; at one time it is colder than at another, according 
to the varying temperature of the atmosphere; 
in one liquid it sinks, in another it floats ; further, 
these changes are mathematically determined, each 
change takmg place according to a definite mathe- 
matical equation. Now this way of changing is 
so bound up with this particular unity of sense 
qualities that any alteration in it would wreck 
me individuality of the object and destroy it. If 
what we considered as marble were suddenly to 
float in water, or to change in the slightest its specific 
gravity, then we should no longer consider it as 
marble, but as something difierent. This shows us, 
then, that individuality can and does live through 
mathematical determination; yet it seen^ dim- 
cult to understand it, because the application of 
mathematics seems to be that which is meant to 
destroy all individuality, for when we have given a 
thing a number we seem to have put it into a class 
whose members are not systematically unified, but 
which merely lie side by side. How does it come 
about, then, that individuality can live in number 
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or can be understood through number ? Lotze does 
not explain how mathematical formulae can define 
individuality. At this poiut, then, we are advancing 
beyond Lotze ia seeking to understand his point 
of view. 

Can a The questiou we have now to ask is as to whether 

Safaili 01 not a mathematical formula can perform this 
fuiiotion. We can best explain this problem by 

mSIvX- taking concrete examples. Sodium oxide combines 
with water to form caustic soda, according to the 
equation Na^O + HjO == 2NaOH. Now what this 
law does is to draw attention, by means of certain 
formulae, to certain particular substances. The par- 
ticular structure which gives individuality to the sub- 
stance is expressed in the formula representing that 
substance, and the particular relation between the two 
substances, which relation gives rise to the formation 
of a new substance, is represented in the epiation. 
It is clear that the whole nature of each substance 
is not represented in its chemical formula ; the 
facts that it has this or that colour, that it is of this 
particular weight, hardness, and so on, are not repre- 
sented there ; the formula draws attention to the 
substance, and represents its chemical structure — 
that is, the various elements and the number of 
atoms of each which enter into a molecule of the 
substance. Thus it is clear that, although the formula 
here leaves out certain characteristics, it does not 
do so in order that it might be general and applicable 
to an indefinite number of cases, but that it may 
the better concentrate attention on one aspect of 
the individuality of the substance. But it may be 
said that this chemical formula or equation is universal 
in that it can be applied to an infinite number of 
oases. If we look closer, however, we shall find that 
this ia not really ihe case, but that what we consider 
as infinity of implication is no more than the expres- 
i^on of an in^te range of possibilities of change 
along a ^ven direction, and that change in this 
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direction does not in any way affect the individuality 
of the substance entering into the relation repre- 
sented in the equation. This infinite range of possi- 
bilities runs in the direction of spatial magnitude — 
as regards the example we have taken, namely, 
where sodium oxide combines with water to form 
caustic soda, the sodium oxide may be of larger or 
smaller bulk, when the water will be of a corre- 
spondingly larger or smaller volume, and the resulting 
caustic soda will also be greater or smaller in pro- 
portion — the equation leaves open an infinite range 
of change in this direction. Thus we see that a law 
has two moments, the one representing individuality, 
or uniqueness of structure, the other, and what we 
may call the purely mathematical, representing an 
infinity of possible changes along a spatial direction. 
This spatial direction exists within the individual 
structure, and change along it does not destroy this 
structure. Now the mathematical a^ect of law, 
in which infinity plays such a prominent part, is 
bound up with this spatial aspect of being,^ and it 
is through the fact that spatiality enters into the 
structure of all material existence that laws which 
can be expressed in mathematical formula came to 
claim universality or infinity of application. ^ Pure 
spatiality, or space as such, is meaningless, as is also 
pure mathematics : to be real, space must belong to 
spatial objects, and to be true the formulae of mathe- 
matics must have determinate contents ; 2 -)- 2 == 4 
is not true unless there are things which can be counted 
or placed in spatial order. Now the material world 
presents itself to us as a spatial whole, the structpe 
of such a whole consisting in its capability of being 
subdivided into smaller wholes which are of the 
same nature and structure as the larger wholes. 
This structural subdivision, or this spatiality, enters 
into all that exists in the material world ; it enters 
into the individuality of ^ existence here, but it 
does not afiect that individuality. A law always 
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. gives expression to tMs peculiar union of a spatial 
infinity producing element with the individualisiug 
element in a thing’s being ; thus a law is nbvor a 
mere mathematical formula ; the mathematical side 
of the law only serves to say how far the individuality 
shall extend. If I say that the force with which a 
particular stone A of ‘ a ’ lbs. attracts another stone 
B of ‘ b ’ lbs., when at a distance of 0 feet from 
one another, is equal to a force of 20 ft.-lbs., then 
the mathematical side of the formula has only 
served to limit, or set bounds to, a certain spatial 
whole within which the individuality, as expressed 
in the law of gravitation, shall work. We must, 
however, be careful to note that Lotze does not give 
all these arguments to prove that a law is a summmg- 
up of individuality, and not a mere generalisation 
from certaiu facts, in order that it may be applicable 
to an indefinite number of facts of the same kind. 
What we have tried to show is that when he tells 
us that the reality of a thir^ consists in its acting in 
such a way that its behaviour can be e:roresscd in 
the form of a law, and when he again tells us that 
the reality of a thmg is ideal, in the sense that it is 
to be understood as the realisation of a meaning, or 
of an idea, then from these it follows that a law must 
be expressive of individuality : we have gone further 
than Lotze in that we have tried to show how a law, 
especially where it is e:q)ressed in mathematical 
trams, can be expressive of individuality. 



CHAPTER II 


REALITY AS SUBSTAECEj AlTD AS BEING CONSTITUTED 

BY MIND 

We have seen tliat Lotze considers tEe world to be 
made up of real things, each thing being real in so 
far as it consists of a plurality of sense qualities 
changing in such a way that ^e thing in its changes 
can be seen to possess individuality, or to follow a 
law which can be expressed in mathematical terms. 
The law which sums up a thing’s reality is that which 
constitutes what is permanent, as distinct from 
what is changing, in the being of a thing. On 
account of this permanence, which is characteristic 
of law, Lotze calls a thing a substance in so far as 
it can be seen to follow a law. Now substance had 
been considered as a permanent underlying some- 
thing in which the changing sense content bdonging 
to a thing could move. It was difficult, however, 
to see what this permanent element lying by the 
side of change was, and still more difficult to see how 
it could perform the function of holding in its being 
a changmg multiplicity of sense. Hence it was 
not long before su^ a substance, remaining ever the 
same and holding together the changing contents 
of sense, was denied an existence. Nevertheless it 
was seen that changes in things took place and were 
somehow or another held in unity ; hence the ques- 
tion as to how they were thus held together still 
called for an answer. The attempt was made to 
throw tHs unifying function on to the mind which 
knows the object. The object was considered as 
made up of sense qualities, these qualities being 
really nothing more than ideas in the mind of the 
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one who knows that object. It was held that the mind 
produces jEtom itself unifying principles which it 
throws around its ideas, and thus constitutes them 
permanent groupings of changing sense qualities. 
This solution was su^ested hj Hume and developed 
by Kant. Such a view as tins, however, tended to 
destroy the idea of substance altogether, for substance 
could no longer be considered as a something centre- 
ing in the being of an object external to ourselves 
and giving that object a real permanence amidst the 
changing variety of its sense contents ; substance 
became merely a logical category, merely a name 
for the way in which we unity our ideas. Instead 
of ready solving the problem which the idea of sub- 
stance was intended to solve, this view, that the mind 
performs those functions which substance was called 
upon to perform, intensifies it. The mind itself 
becomes divided into two parts, the one consisting 
of sense contents, and the oilier of logical contents. 
The sense contents have a merely temporal existence 
and the logical contents have an eternal validity, 
for only through such eternal validity' could they 
give permanence to the changing multiplicity which 
they have to bring to unity. Fiirther, there is not 
one mind having all the sense content of the world 
belonging to itself alone and unifying this to form 
one smgle world ; there are only individual minds 
each unifying its own particular content, and the 
diflfiouHy now arises of seeing how all these can work 
together so as to perceive one single world which is 
the same for all. Indeed for this view there cannot 
be one single material world, having an existence 
in and for itself, and standing outside of- the minds 
of those who perceive it. 

Utew Inter. What Lotse does, however, is to take this material 
world as e:ristii^ for itself outside of us, and to give 
to each object in it a principle of unity or of per- 
manence in change, just as those who made use of 
the oonception of substance had done previously. 
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But instead of making tMs principle of permanence . 
a sometking existing by the side of the changing 
multiplicity which it has to unify, he makes this 
multiplioily contain within itself its own unity. He 
maintains that the changing grouping of sense 
qualities unifies itself, keeps itself to a mstinct and 
permanent mode of behaviour, and thus performs 
for itadf the functions which an underlying substance 
standing beside the changing multiplicity of sense 
content was supposed to perform for it. These 
characteristics of permanence in change are summed up 
in law as Lotze has defined it, and hence he says that 
law is the principle of substance, or that a thing is a 
substance when it consists of a group of sense qudities 
changing according to law under varying conditions. 

Lotze now takes a further step and maintains Sn utan oe 
that a thing can only be a substance if it is a mind. “ ‘ 

This view is based on two important considerations ; 
the first of these is that unity involves consciousness 
and can only take place in or through the medium 
of consciousness ; uie second is that when we call 
a thing real we mean to give it an existence in and 
for itself outside and independent of the fact that 
we or anyone else perceives or can perceive it, and 
that this self-existence involves consciousness. 

We will first deal with the view that unity involves 
consciousness. Lotze maintains that the holding 
together of a plurality of changing sense contents 
within the unity of law presupposes something deeper 
than the mere existence of these sense qualities. 

He maintains that unity and activity are only possible 
within the life of a being endowed with consciousness ; 
unity, ho teUs us, must always be a felt unity, and 
activity a felt activity ; if the actual experience of 
unity and the actual experience of activity are taken 
away, then the conceptions of unity and activity are 
barren. He further teUs us that the conception 
of unity is based upon our own personal experience. 

We are conscious of the unity of our own being 
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thiougli the fact that our various states are held 
together in the medium of reooUectiou or memory, 
aud also through the fact that the various changes 
which take place in ourselves are aU referred to 
ourselves 'ttirough the activity and feeling of atten- 
tion. Further, it is in this consciousness of our 
unity that we reaUy are unity, for our being only 
exists in the consciousness which it has of itself. The 
unity which belongs to individual substances, he 
teUs us, is essentiafly the same and thus requires a 
self-feeling on the part of each; each substance 
must feel its own states as belonging to itself, and must 
contrast itself as one with its states as many. He 
says, * If there are to be things with the properties 
we demand of things, they must be more than things. 
Only by sharing tins character of the spiritual nature 
can they ful61 the general requirements which must 
be fulfilled in order to constitute a thing. They can 
only be distinct from their states if they distinguish 
themselvea from their states. They can only be 
unities if they oppose themselves, as such, to the 
multiplicity of their states.’ ^ 

aon rfX-* . mind brings to unity, and so to 

* existence, aU that exists, has played such an important 
part in philosophy that we must carefully examine 
Lotze’s view, and try to see how far it is the same 
as, or different from, the other views which have 
maintained that mind efieots existence in that which 
it becomes aware of and knows. Now we all make 
a distinction between what we call mind and what 
we Can matter ; this distinction was .drawn very 
clearly by Descartes and his foEowers ; matter they 
iiir«v ^ as ooMidered as that which is extended, mind as that 
which knows or thinks. Matter soon became the 
HM^teeua naine for a something including aE material objects 
as parts or determinations of itsdi, and mind the name 
for an entity in which aE individual minds find their 
iisnito. eadstenoe. This at once gave rise tq the distinctions 

^ MetapijfBica, Bk. L Qbap. Vii.' 6^ 06. 
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between matter and material tbings, and also between 
mind and mental beiags. Matter did not become 
separated from materim things, but those charac- 
teristics which belong to material things were formed 
into a distinct whole. This whole was given some 
kind of quasi-existence of its own over against the 
actualities which possess these characteristics. In 
the case of matter this comes to light in the dis- 
cussions as to whether extension or space has an 
existence of its own distinct from the things that 
are in it. The same distinction came to be drawn 
between mind and minds. In the case of mind the 
distinction is brought to light where mind, as such, 
is thought of as giving unity to a sense content 
which is in some way or another foreign to it. Mind, 
as such, is thought of as possessing a reality, although 
not an existence, which is not to be confused with 
the reality belonging to a particular mind. 

The development of philosophy had shown that The dia- 
material thmgs are made up of sense qualities which 
have no existence of their own apart from that which 
they find in being perceived, and therefore as the 
content of individual minds. This development 
tended to obscure the distinction between mind and 
individual minds, and to give rise to the distinction 
between mind and its content ; mind was considered 
as a logical reality containing principles of unity 
within itself wi,th which it brmgs to unity, and so 
to reality, the changing multiplicity of sense which 
somehow stands in relation to it. Its being was 
not the same as the being of an individual (mjeet, 
nor the same as that of an individual mind ; indeed, 
it cquld hardly be said to have being ; yet at the 
same time it had some kind of reality. Individual 
minds were called in to serve as a medium through 
which this multiplioity of sense came to being, and 
also to bring this mmtiplioity in relation to mind 
as such ; further, an external reality of unknowable 
nature was called in to interact with individual 
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minds, giving occasion to activity in these minds 
whereby they could produce within themselves the 
varied and changing multiplicity of sense. But 
the nature of mind, the Idnd of eidstence which it 
had, its unifying power, its relation to sense and to 
individual minds, aU these questions remained 
unsolved problems. But Lotze insists upon this, 
namely t when we oah an obiect real we assign to it 
an eidstence in and for itSeM outside and independent 
of our knowledge of it. Hence he was really bound 
to throw over the theory that a thing is real only in 
BO far as it can be brou^t under a concept, or in so 
far as it is or can be known to mind. At the same 
time, however, he tells na that the unity necessary 
to existence is afiected through consciousness or 
feeling ; a plurality a, h, c exists together when it 
is felt together or when held in the same beat of 
consciousness ; it is really only after the members 
of the plurality exist together in this way that they 
can be brought under a concept. Further, and this 
is &e most important point of all, this consciousness 
which gives unity to a multiplicity of sense qualities 
is not that of a knower standing external to the 
object in which this multiplicity exists ; the distinc- 
tion between a knower and a something known as 
part of an objective world standing outside of the 
knower plays no part in this unifying consciousness 
which is necessary to existence ; the consciousness 
which unifies belongs to the qualities themselves in 
so far as these are together. Thus this consciousness 
is not necessarily a knowing or perceiving conscious- 
ness, accordina to which a knowing self is opposed 
to an extemm object — it is rather a feeling con- 
scioqaness in which all the elements constituting 
the being of an object are felt by that object in one 
Hw oDt). arid ^ same act of feeling or immediate experience. 

The question now arises as to how consciousness 
oan perfoim this pifying function. Lotze tells us 
thfl|t this fimotion is carried out through the mAdhixp 
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of recollection or memory ; lie develops this view 
when dealing with the self-consciousness which 
belongs to us as thinlring and perceiving beings.^ 
‘It is only because memory and recollection can 
range the past beside the present, only because a 
relating activity of attention can comprehend variety 
and produce in contrast to it the idea of the permanent 
Ego — in short, only because we appear to ourselves 
to be unity, that in truth we ewe unity.’ ® He main- 
tains that the unity, and therefore the existence, of 
a thin^ is realised through an activity on the part 
of a thmg the same as that exercised in our own case 
when coming to a knowledge of our own existence. 

We must ask whether Lotze is justified in assign- 
ing to things the same land of memory and unagina- 
tion as that which belongs to persons, and deducing 
that it is through the possession on the part of a 
thing of such memory and imagination that the thing 
comes to reality. Lotze is arguing from the Kantian 
theory of the transcendental unity of apperception, 
which maintains that the mind is one m the unity 
which it efEects in the reality known by it. He 
implies that memory and imagination are the 
activities which the mind uses for mis purpose. The 
conclusion, therefore, that must be drawn from this 
position is that reality itseK is dependent for its unily 
upon these activities. 

But memory does not unify the actual things 
which are perceived or known ; what memory does 
is to unify our ideas about these things; it only 
enables us, as subjects standing outside of the varied 
play of reality, to hold together in idea a picture, 
as it were, of the reality. Thus if reality is unified 
it is not unified through ov/r memory. Nor, again, 
if reality itself has memory can this memory act as 
a unifying function amongst the variety of elements 

MdemJ^aieB,eeo,96f and Mthrohosmaa, Bk. ix. C9iap,iii.seo,l (SJngliBk 
Itans., YOl. ii. p. 634). 

' MihfoJmmoa, Bk. ix. Chap. iii. (Bug. ttanB., Tol. ii. p. 634). 
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, existing in reality. All that memo:^ could do would 
be to unify the ideas which reality had of itself. 
Thus memory cannot be considered as the basis of 
unity in real things. There is, however, a further 
reason for denying that memory can be the medium 
of unity in real thmgs. If memory must necessarily 
belong to objects before they can be real, then images 
or concepts must form a constitutive element in the 
reality of those objects. But when we think of an 
object as real we do not think of it as possessing 
ideas or concepts of itself or of anything outside 
itself. Ideas which a thing may have play no ]^art 
whatever in our conception of the reality of that thmg. 
The pte- The presupposition underlying Lotze’s contention, 
mp^dtion through a ranging of the past beside the 

&o’B present in recoUeotion and memory that unity is 
vfew'thot brought about, is that temporal relations, instead 
of uniting things, separate them one from another. 
»n«y- This means either that before things can be a real 
unity they must somehow or another bo taken out 
of the temporal relations in which they stand as 
real and placed in some non-temporal relations, 
or else that temporal relations must be interpreted 
as having their basis in some deeper timeless or 
eternal relations. But any attempts at taking 
things out of temporal relations and placing them 
in eternal relations allow the things to slip through 
our fingers, and we aro left with only concepts or 
ideas of the things. These ideas, however, are no 
part of the being of the real things of which they are 
ideas. If unity is to exist in real things, then this 
unity must comprehend the time relations within 
itseli. Thus we see that the changing multipHoity 
of sense in time is not unified through its being taken 
up into some aspect or moment of non-temporal 
beipg through the medium of memory, as Lotze 
rnaintains. What, however, we can gather and 
accept from Lotee’s view is that this mmtiplioily is 
unified throng its possessing a consciousness of its 
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own wMch extends and bridges over tbe temporal 
relations existing in it. Consciousness performs this 
function by bolding in a single act or immediate 
experience all the members of tbe multiplicity. 
To give a more positive account of bow this is done 
seems impossible, for this cbaracteristic of con- 
sciousness is really constitutive of consciousness 
itself, and is of so ultimate a obaracter that when we 
seek to describe it we really only end in pointmg 
to it. Furtbeimore, this activity of consciousness 
is not that of memory, wbicb ranges tbe past beside 
tbe present tbrougb tbe instrumentality of ideas. 

We come now to tbe second reason wbicb Lotze 
puts forward for maintaining that substances are 
minds. He tolls us that reality means existence 
for self ; when we say that a thing is real, we imply 
that it possesses its reality in and for itself, inde- 
pendently as to whether its reality is known or per- 
ceived by anyone who may contemplate tbe thmg. 
He maintains further that this seH-possession of 
its own being on tbe part of a real object can only 
take place through tbe object feeling, or experienc- 
ing, or having a consciousness of itself. He bases 
his conception upon tbe experiences wbicb we, as 
human beings, have of ourselves. This argument 
is really part of that by wbicb be seeks to show that 
unity must always be a felt or self-experiencing unity. 
He asks, ‘ What manner of being, however, could we 
consistently predicate of that ftom which we bad 
ex|)ressly excluded tbe universal characteristics of 
animate existence, every active relation of itself, 
every active distinction from everything else ? Of 
that which bad no consciousness of its own nature 
and qualities, no feeliug of its states, which in no 
way possessed itself as a Sdf ? ' i We are real in 
that we possess our reality in self-consciousness : 
if we destroy our self-consciousnesa then we destroy 
ourselves ; so with things. ‘ Precisely what we want 

I Meiaphyatca, seo 98 
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is this ; that the things shall really enjoy these states 
of their own, and not merely be thought of as existing 
in them ; Reality is being for self* ^ But Lotee makes 
it clear iiiat the self-consciousness, or perhaps we had 
better say, the consciousness, or experience, or feeling 
of self, possessed by things is not so intense, nor so 
high, as that possessed by human beings ; our self- 
consciousness is mediated not merely through self- 
experience, but through self-knowledge^ in ideas, 
whereas we are not justified in attributing such a 
high degree of consciousness to things. “ 
a^lc^tee’a ^ forming his conception of substance, 

ttfioiyof “ and in using it as a principle of reality, Lotse was 
Bubatanoe by his efforts to get away from the conclusions 

to which he thought Kantian Idealism led. He 
thought of Idealism as making the world of per- 
ceptual experience no thin g more than the content 
of the mind which perceives it. The world of objects 
in apace and time was reduced to the position of 
subjective phenomena, having no existence in and 
for itself. Lotze strove to get away from this posi- 
tion and to give to things an existence on their own 
account apart from the noind which perceives them. 

It is undoubtedly true that everyday experience 
does assign to things an existence of their own outside 
and independent of our human consciousness which 
knows these things. But at the same time the being 
of things, in so far as they are objects of experience, 
or indeed objects at all, is determined by the sense 
qualities which belong to them. Those sense qualities 
only exist in, and are only unified through, the unity 
of the consciousness which experiences them. Tlie 
development of English Idealism through Locke, 
Ewkeley, ^d Hume had shown that colours only 
exist in being seen, cold and heat in being felt, and 
so on with the whole range of sense qualities. The 
Idealism of Kant had made a further advance upon 

^ Mlina of MOtmhynoa, seo. 82. 

• Mihoiomos, Bfi. ix. Oliap. hi «eo, 2 (Eng laaBS , pp 646-7) 
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tMs, and had shown that the uniting together of these 
sense qualities to form a whole, which we call an 
object of perception, is only possible in consciousness, 
through the fact of these sense qualities ezisting as 
part of the systematic unity belonging to the content 
of a perceiving mind. This perceiving mind is a 
imity in itself, and therefore briugs to unity all 
that comes to form part of its content. But while 
Kant hdd that the unily which belongs to objects 
of perception, and to the whole world of these objects, 
is given to them through the unity of the mind which 
experiences them, he did not consider that this 
umfyii^ function belonged to the individual mind 
as individual; it was performed by the individual 
mind through the fact that it was mind at all. But 
how mind, fecause it was mind, came to perform this 
definite and specific function remained a difficulty. 
Two courses lay open to solve this difficulty. The 
one, to lay all stress upon the individual mind ; 
the other, to lay stress upon an aU-embracing mind, 
or absolute. If the first course is taken, and it is 
considered that the sense content belonging to an 
individual mind is unified through that mind as 
individual, then there would be no single material 
world known by all minds, but as many material 
worlds as minds. A further development mong these 
lines would lead to the conclusion that all existence 
is centred in the individual mind, and this would 
give to the individual no justification for regarding 
anyt]^ as existing except himself. Such a view 
as‘ this is absurd, and the Idealists themselves could 
not accept it. If we take the second view, however — 
namely, that of regarding the function of imity which 
is performed in relation to the world of sense as being 
carried out by a single, all-embracing mind— we 
into another eq^Uy fallacious view. If the function 
of unity in relation to sense is performed by the 
absolute, then there is no activity for, and hence 
no existence as bdonging to, individual minds. The 
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existence of iadividual minds is disregarded ; indeed, 
on such a view as this individual minds having an 
existence in and for themselves could not exist. 

How lotzs Lotze had to accept the Idealist conclusions 
that the sense content which belongs to objects of 

SSm.* perception is an experienced content, and that the 
unity and content which belong to such objects are 
bound together and exist only in the mind which 
experiences them. But this content and unity 
constituting the being of objects of perception exist 
in our consciousness, and go to make up part of the 
content of our experience. The nature and con- 
stitution of thmgs as thus existing in our conscious- 
ness seem to prevent those thmgs from existing 
except as elements m the experience of those who 
know them. But at the same time, the meaning 
or reference which we give to things demands for 
them an existence entirely outside and independent 
of this same knowing consciousness. This at once 
introduces what seems to be a contradiction into the 
very being of things. As we have seen, Lotze sought 
to solve ttiis contodiction by making things them- 
sdves the experiencers of their own being. By titius 
making things minds or souls he has avoided each 
of the two extremes into which Idealism tends 
to fall, namely, the one extreme according to which 
the individum has no justification for regarding 
anything as existing except the content of ms own 
individual mmd, and the other extreme according 
to which everything is swallowed up in an absolute. 
In Lotze's view objects of experience are given an 
existence of their own, and individual mmds are 
considered as not being swallowed up in an Infinite 
or absolute mind. 



CHAPTER III 


MINDS OB THINGS AND MINDS OB PERSONS 

Now the lesson that Idealism had taught was that statoment 
the reality of a thing, if we are to know it, must live ^oWem 
in our experience of that thing. This position may 
be regarded as unassailable. Lotze, however, adds 
to it % maintaining that a thing possesses and feels soionsDOBa 
its reality in its own right. Now comes the problem t^ghU 
of bringmg together these two sides or moments hx 
the reality of an object, namely, that which lives in oansoionff* 
the being of the thing itself, and that which lives in 
our experience of the object The reality of a thing 
cannot be described or pointed to by a person other- 
wise than as that thing exists in his Kroerience, 

In that person’s experience the thing reveals all the 
reality which he wiU ever know of it. Whether or 
not the thing possesses any reality outside of that 
which, as an object of his e^erience, it reveals to 
him is a matter which from the content of his experi- 
ence he cannot answer. Thus the reality of a thing 
as experienced by that thing must be the same, if 
we are to know it, as the reality of the thing as 
esperienced by us. Lotze really takes up this 
position in his starting point, where he teUs us that 
the task of his philosophy is not to construct, but to 
describe, or pomt to the reality which belongs to 
things. 

Dealing with the question as to the existence 
of things as objects of experience, Lotze asks what 
would happen if our consciousness of these objects 
were banished from the universe. It is in our con- 
sciousness of them that objects are cognisable, and 
in which, for us, at all events, they exist. He asks. 
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‘ Wliat remains to be understood by the Being of 
things when we have got rid of the sole condition 
under which it is cognisable by us ? It was as objects 
of our feeling that things were presented to us. In 
this alone consisted, as mr as we could see, what we 
called their Being. What can be left of Being when 
we abstract from our feeling 1 What exaotfy is it 
that we suppose ourselves to have predicated of things, 
in saying that they me without being felt ? Or what 
is it that for the things themselves, by way of proof, 
confirmation, and significance of their being, takes 
the place of that sensation which for us formed the 
proof, confirmation, and significance of their being ? ’ ^ 
He takes the answer which the natural (i.e. every- 
day) theory of the world gives to this question, 
namely, that even if consciousness is banished out 
of the universe, things ‘ wiQ continue to stand in those 
relations to each other in which they stood when they 
were objects of perception. Each will have its place 
in space or will ohangfe it. Each will continue to 
exercise influence on oQiers or to be affected by their 
influence. These reciprocal agencies will constitute 
that in which the things possess their being inde- 
pendent of all observation.’ ® Lotze does not suppose 
that our consciousness of things can be banished from 
the universe, but he considers mat the being of objects, 
as those objects exist for themselves, is determined 
by those relations in which things stand to one 
another as objects of perception. He puts forward 
this argument to show that a thing cannot be real 
as isolated, but that it finds its existence in a 
systematic unity of objects standing in various 
relations to one another. He says, ‘ For not to be 
at any placej not to have any position in the complex 
of other things, not to undergo any operation feom 
anjrthing nor to display itself by the exercise of any 
activity upon anything ; to be thus void of relation 

* Metaphyaxei, VoL i. Chap. i. seo. 4, 

« Ifni,. 
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is just that in which we should find the nonentity 
of a thing i£ it was our purpose to define it/ ^ N'ever- 
theless the argument clearly shows that Lotze 
regarded the nature of a thing as that thing eadsts 
for itself as identical with the nature of the thing 
as it exists in our experience. Here the fact that a 
'thing exists for itself through the mediupa of its 
experience or consciousness of itself is left out of 
account, and it is maintained that the reality which 
can live both in the being of the thing and in our 
experience of that thing consists of sense conteiiti 
the unity of this content, and the relations existing 
amongst the various objects constituted by unified 
groupings of sense contents. But if consciousness 
or experience of itself on the part of a thing is that 
in and through which its reality comes to beihg, 
or in virtue of which it possesses reality at all, and 
if this reality^ is experienced by us, then the con- 
sciousness which a thing has of itself must soniehpw 
or tmother enter into our experience. ^ If a_ thing 
is a rdind, then we must experience its mind in 
perceiving the thing, just as we experience its Sense 
quaUties which go to constitute the content of its 
mind. 


, ' . Lotze, however, denies that the self-experience 
possessed, by an object can be entered into by an 
- outside observer. He tells us that things are detached, 
feoip. the Infinite through this fact of possessing a cpi- 
sCiousness of .-their own , being.® Now . this .dtetaoh- 
mdnt from the Infinite can only mean thiat the Infirite 
; does not Share in, or enter into, this Self-feeling which 
, th^shayeof^ Again, following Leibhitz’ 

he see^to to explain the relation , between soul and 
' mind and .matter,' 
hat.pf a tilling monad, or soul to inferior rnonadS 
; vHe tells us here that the,ebul.life of each 
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other being. He speaks oi ‘ the one individual ruling 
soul (whicb) always remains facing, in an attitude 
of complete isolation, the homogeneous but minis- 
trant monads, the joint multitude of which forms 
the living body.’^ He says again, ‘If the ruling 
monad is that soul which forms our ego, and whose 
internal motions we are seeking to understand, the 
interior of the other monads at least to us inquirers 
remains absolutely closed; we are acquainted only 
with the reciprocal actions in virtue of which they 
appear to us as matter, and only under that designa- 
tion and with the claims founded upon it can we make 
use of them in the investigation of particular pro- 
cesses.' * If this is the case, then that which forms 
the fundamental reality of a thing, namely, its con- 
sciousness of itself, cannot enter into our experience 
of that thing. From this it follows that the view 
put forward by Lotze, to the effect that a thing is 
real in and through the fact that it possesses a con- 
sciousness of its own being, is based merely on an 
argument from analogy. The argument runs : We 
are real and our reaJii^ exists in and through the 
consciousness which we have of ourselves ; things 
are real, hence they too must be real in and through 
a consciousness which they have of themselves. 
Lotze’s argument does undoubtedly take this turn, 
and cannot therefore be accepted as the basis of 
metaphysical speculation ; for how can we assign 
to things a realilw which is altogether beyond our 
experience, and then seek to determine the nature 
of this reality by sa^jing that it must be the same 
in p,ture as that wmoh constitutes our being ? In 
trying to see how our consdouBness holds within 
itself the consciousness which other things possess 
of themselves it will be well if we first tiy to find 
out the reasons which led Lotze to the views that 
each thing possesses its own consciousness in its 

^ M^hohomm, Bk. is. Ohap. iii seo. 6 (Eng. trans , pp. 162, 163). 

’ Ibtd., Bk. ii. Ohap. i. sao, 6 (Eng. tcans., pp. 162, 168). 
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own right and that each consciousness excludes 
every other consciousness from itself. 

By endowing things with consciousness Lotze Loteeas 
sought to avoid the errors into which he considered 
a false realism or materialism had fallen. This 
materialism regarded things as having an existence older to 
and reality of their own outside and independent from* oer- 
of their bemg objects of our experience. This reality 
was regarded as selfless and as consisting merely in "ansm. 
the functions which things perform in the holding 
together of the fabric of a material world whose only 
value consists in the fact that it is known by us. 

Lotze says, that although we imagine the world of 
things to be thus merely material, yet, when we 
come to consider what we mean by redity or being, 
we are thrown back upon self-hood as that in whidi 
realily consists. He asks, ‘ What manner of being, 
however, could we consistently predicate of that 
froi 4 which we had expressly excluded the universal 
characteristics of animate existence, every active 
relative to itself, every active distinction from any- 
thing else? Of that which had no consoiousn^s 
of its own nature and qualities, no feeling of its 
states, which in no way possessed itself as a Self ? ' ^ 
Further, he maintains that such a lifeless world of 
matter could have no real value and on this account 
could not be regarded as having reality ; for when 
we say that a thing is real then we assign to that 
thing a value which the thing must possess for itself, 
and thus if the world is to be real its value must 
centre in itself. The only thing that has value 
or worth for itself is self-hood, hence a lifeless world 
Would have no value. He says, * Self-existence, 
or self-hood, is the only definition which eatresses 
the essential content and worth of that which we, 
from accidental and iU-chosen standpoints, charac- 
terise formally as “ RealnesB.” ’ * 

1 JUetefphyiKS, seo 98 
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Two reasons led Lotze to regard souls as being 
exclusive of one another. He bad regarded the 
development of Idealism from Kant to Hegel as 
tending in the direction of losing concrete existences 
in the life of an aU-embraoing absolute ; be definitely 
set bbnself tbe task of saving these concrete existences, 
and be tried to do this by making them something 
for themselves. In being something for themselves 
they were, according to Lotze, individual and indepen- 
dent minds or consciousnesses. But Lotze interprets 
existence for self, or independence, as, exclusiveness. 
In contradiction to such a view as this, we may ask 
whether an object may preserve its independence in 
its enjoyment and experience of its own being, while 
at the same time sharing that being with others ; 
there seems to be no reason why this should not be 
the case, for if an object may share its being with 
others in so far as the content of that being is con- 
cerned there could be no logical reason for denying 
the same thing as regards the object’s feeling, experi- 
ence, or oonsoiousne^ of itself. 

But there is another reason why Lotze held that 
one soul cannot share the conscious life of another 
soul. This second reason is based on the acceptance 
of the view that, as a matter of fact, one soul does 
not share in the sensated life of another soul. It 
is supposed that the feelings of one person oannot 
be shared by another ; A caimot feel B’s toothache, 
nor B, A’s headache ; A cannot feel the same startle 
which B feels when he hears a cannon fired. It is 
further supposed that whenever we come to perceive 
anything or to think about anything, what we per- 
ceive or what we think about comes to us in or 
through the medium of these sensations or feelings ; 
indeed, the content of our whole life seems to live 
in these sensations. Now it is with these feelings 
that Lotze identifies consciousness as distinct from 
that which lives in consciousness ; the element of 
sensation or feeling he characterises as pleasure or 
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pain, and the content which lives in these feelings 
he designates as the content of ideas. He says, 

‘We are in general unable to think of any soul 
exclusively as a being active merely in the formation 
of ideas. Every soul is rather likewise capable 
of experiencing feelmga of pleasure and pain, and of 
combining these feelings with the content of ideas. 

Simply by means of i^de fact that the idea of any 
state whatsoever is combined with a feeling of pleasure 
or pain, is such a state authenticated as <mr own^ 
and no longer passes merely as the state of some 
being or other.’ ^ Here he seems to connect feeling 
with ideas as they are produced in the medium of 
our thought ; further on, however, he connects this 
same fedmg with the animal’s consciousness of itseK, 
which consciousness cannot be said to be mediated by 
thought. He says, ‘ On the other hand, an animal 
of the lowest order, that has scarcelj any cognition 
of itsdf at ah, but has indeed feelings of pleasure 
and pain, will never confound itself with the external 
world. When it feels a smart, it will ejqperience 
this state as one belonging to itself alone ; and just 
by this means will it feel itself as an ‘ Ego ’ in opposi- 
tion to the whole world, although it would not mow 
at all how to specify precisely in what its own being 
consists.’ ^ It IS clear from the above passages that 
the consciousness which we have of ourselves is 
regarded as being mediated by, or as living in sensation 
as feeling; we will call this particular sensation, 
which has the character of pleasure or pain, sensated 
feeling. 

If consciousness has thus to be identified with 
sensated feelings, then it is true as a matter of fact 
that the living esperience, or the consciousness 
which a soul has of itself, cannot be experienced &^*'**^ 
by or live in the consciousness of another soul. But ™ ® 
we deny that consciousness can be thus identified 
with sensated feelings. Such feelings would have 

^ Pihloioph^ Bthgwn, 660. 37 , • Uifl. 
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to perform a rmifying function in reference to the 
sense contents wMdi go to form the being of a thing. 
If the sense content belonging to a thing could be 
unified in the being of that tlmg through such 
sensated feelings, and if such feelings could only be 
felt by the thing itself, then we should never come 
to know the thing as a unity, because the principle 
of its unity would be for ever hidden from us. 
Secondly, this consciousness or feeling which a thing 
has of itself rises in the higher bemgs to a self- 
consciousness mediated by thought, emotion, and wiU, 
and carrying within itself a great variety and richness 
of content. Such self-consciousness covdd not develop 
out of, and ultimately consist of, mere sensated feel- 
ings. In the most inWse self-consciousness sensated 
fetiing takes such an unimportant place that it tends 
to be driven out of consciousness altogether. A 
person having a toothache will pay no attention to 
it if he can direct his energies into some work which 
absorbs his whole being ; the toothache wiU almost 
if not quite cease to be felt when the person works 
in this way, but wiU at once be felt again when work 
is laid aside. A shot heard while one is passing in 
the street will startle one very much, but the shots 
on a battle-field wiU not startle the excited soldiers. 
A person may be sitting down at his desk working 
and the door beU may ring — he is busily engaged 
in work and in a few moments after the beU has 
rung, and when his attention to his work is for the 
moment relaxed he remembers that the beU rang ; 
during his work, when the beU actuaUy rang he did 
not hear it; the sound of the beU has come into his 
consciousness without, or at least with a minimum 
of, sensated feeling, through the fact that his con- 
sciousness has been so intense in another direction 
as to be able to disregard such sensated feding. 
We must notice, however, that sometimes intensity 
of consciousness gives oocasion for an increase in 
sensated feding; if I am reading a book by the 
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fireside and a cinder drops from the fire I may be 
startled by what is really a very smalL noise. 

What the illustrations have shown, however, is 
that intensity of consciousness does not necessarily 
go with intensity of sensated feeling, and that con- 
sciousness cannot be identifi.ed with such feeling. 

Thus we see it is not right to hold, as Lotze does, 
that one consciousness cannot live in another con- 
sciousness, because consciousness is to be identifi.ed 
with sensated feeling. 

There are, however, reasons for dissenting from ReMona 
this view that the consciousness which a thing has mg that™' 
of itself is altogether beyond our ken. It is clear '“ooon. 
that if consciousness is necessary to unity, then oapenenooB 
consciousness enters into or belongs to an object 
not only as that object exists in and for itself but 
also as it exists in our experience. But the question 
arises. Is it the same consciousness which constitutes 
an object a unity existing for itself, and which also 
constitutes it a unity existing in our e::^erience ? 

Lotze supposes that om consciousness brings unity 
to the object as it exists for us, and the consciousness 
of the object, which consciouBnesB is distinct and 
separate from that of ours, brings unity to the thing 
as it exists for itself. But the unity belonging to a 
thing cannot be separated from the multiplicity of 
sense content of which it is the unity; unity and 
content live in and through one anotner. And the 
same applies as regards consciousness and unify; 
consciousness is unity and unity is consciousness. 

This is one of the things that Lotze has been insisting 
upon throughout. If, however, the consciousness 
T^ch unifies a thing as it exists for us is om con- 
sciousness; and if our consciousness is excluded 
from that which unifies the thing as it exists for 
itseU; then the content of the object as it exists for 
us must be distinct and separate from the content 
of the object as it exists for itself. This means that 
we can only experience a sense content belonging 
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to oTUsd-veBj "wMoli sense content does not belong to 
the real object as it exists for itself. He says : 

' In all sensations and percej)tions wbat enters 
consciousness ... is invariably nothing but 
some inner state belonging to the spiriteal being— 
the sensation or mental representation itself, — ^it is 
never the reality Iw means of which the state is 
brought about.’ 1 Seeing, however, that this view 
must lead to the denial that we experience objects 
as they exist in and for themselves ne seeks to get 
away feom it. He asks : ‘ But why over and above 
this (i,e. the existence of things as monads and the 
unity of all monads in God) should there be a world 
of things, which themsdves gain nothing by existing, 
but would only serve as a system of occosioM or 
means for producing in spiritual subjects repre- 
sentations Tmich after all have no likeness to their 
productive causes ? ’ ® 

And Lotze goes so far as to draw this conclusion, 
that the world which each of us knows is merely 
a representation of a world of causes lying beyond 
our ken. He maiatains that outside things act upon 
the body causing the body to act upon the soul ; 
that the soul responds to iJiis activity by producing 
within itself sensations which it organises into unities 
of sense qualities forming objects of esperienoo; 
that these objects of experience represent the real 
objects which 6rst acted upon the body.® 

For the present, we need not go further into the 
problem as to how adequacy of representation and 
justification for knowledge of reality are to be 
accounted for on such a view as this. What we 
want to notice here is, that our experience of reality, 
and reality as it exists for itself, become separated 
realma. 

This, however, is in direct contradiction to the 

* Philosophy of lleUgion, seo. 19 (Bug. ttana., p. S4). 

* JUetaphyaies, seo. 97. 

* Mihrohosmos, Bk. iS. Chap. I. seo, 3 (Bag. tranfl,, vol. i pp. 383, 
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view put forward by Lotzo at tbo begiiming of bis , 
metaphysical inquiries, to the ejSeot that reality 
lives in our experience, and that it is the task of 
philosophy to describe reality as it exists there. 

If we are to keep to this starting point, then, as the 
argument has shown, we must recognise t!l^t the 
reality which belongs to an object, namely, its 
content, its unity, and its consciousness of itseK, 
must live in our experience of that object; our 
consciousness must include within itself the con- 
sciousness belonging to that which it experiences. 

We have seen Lotze reaching the point where, 
through a following up of his own principles, this 
view became the next stop which ought necessarily 
to have been taken. But instead of taking it he 
drew back and accepted what wore then, and indeed 
are more or loss so now, regarded as axiomatic 
principles, namely, that oonsciousnoss centres in 
feeling, and that the consoiousnoss belonging to one 
soul exdudos from itself tho consciousness belonging 
to another. This is to divide up tho reality into a 
material world on tho one side m which no soul or 
spirituality enters, and on tho other side a Iringdora 
of souls into which nothing of the reality of the 
material world can enter. This view was repellent 
to Lotze, but yet time after time he refused to follow 
the leading of his own tbought, which was directed 
towards giving him a different and a deeper view of 
the unity of reality. 
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CHAPTEB IV 

THE WOELD AS A SYSTEMATIC UNITY OE THINGS 

So far we have been dealing with objects as single 
things, disregarding their relations to other things. 
Lotze now tells us that a thing cannot be regarded 
as real when considered as standing by itself and out 
of relation to other things. He tells us that we 
consider an object as real when we can mve it a definite 
place in a complex of other things.^ lie further tells 
us that when we perceive a thing we are only entering 
into one of the many relations to that thmg into which 
it is possible for us to enter. He says, ‘ To he moans 
to stand in relations, and being perceived is itsdl only 
one such relation beside other relations.’ * 

It is easy to see that the being of a thing is pene- 
trated through and through with the relations in which 
it stands to other things. Its extent, for example, 
is determined by its spatial relations to other things ; 
its weight by its atkaction to, and repulsion from 
them; its density by its contact with other things 
whereby other things seek to penetrate into it. Again, 
modifi-cations of colour and of light and shade are 
determined by the varying degrees of light falling upon 
the object and by juxtaposition to other odoured 
objects. 

We must notice, however, that it is not altogether 
possible to reduce the properties of a thing to mere 
rdations in which the thing stands to other things. 
Eor instance, we think, of a thing as possessing some 
colour of its own which serves as the basis for all the 
modifi-cations which that colour may undergo by being 

^ Metaphyatos, Chap i. soo 7. 

* Oudtnea of Metaphyatea, see 10. 
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biouglit near oiboi coloured objects. Wo think the 
same thing as regards the other properties ol a thing. 
Although we cannot determine a thing’s movement 
except in relation to other objects, and although the 
fact that all objects thus move in relation to one 
another makes movement in a thing as we know it 
penetrated through and through with relations, we 
yet thinlc of a thmg as having some absolute move- 
ment of its own which serves as the basis of the relative 
movement possessed by the object. 

Nevertheless, although we consider a thing as 
having a something of its own which serves as the 
basis for all the modifications which the nature of 
a thing undergoes in being brought into relation with 
other piinga, yet wo cannot determine what this some- 
thing is ; for tho Ml reality of a thing is that in which 
the thing lives and finds its being, and this reality 
is that wliich exists in, and is dotorminod by, the thing’s 
relations to other things. 

Wo must, however, distinguish between these RrfftUy 
relations which enter into tho being of a thing and not onlor 
modify its nature, and those relations in which we 
mentally place a thing in order that we may Iho better ‘'“"s- 
describe it or know it. For instance, we say that 
sugar stands in a certain position amongst the carbon 
compounds, or that a certain orchid has a certain 
place in the orchid family, or that man stands in a 
certain place amongst the mammals. It is un- 
doubtedly a matter of very great importance to deter- 
rnine whether or not the systematic unity which we 
give to classes of this kind is one which exists merdy 
for our own knowledge, or one which also exists in 
the outside world amongst things and having a doter- 
miniag influence in tho movement of reality. But 
it is clear that these relations axe not those which we 
consider as entering into and modifying the natine 
of a thing and as therefore being necessary to the reality 
of the thing. If all the animala in the universe were 
to go out of existence and leave man, it would not 
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destroy man’s reality or existence; but if a man 
were taken out of all spatial relations, if be wore taken 
out of aU his social relations, he would cease to bo 
at aU. 

Unique- Wo have seen fairly clearly that the relations in 

pMoeptuS® which a thing stands to the outside world enter into 

TOiatiln the being of a thing and give character to it. With 
regard to the perceptive relation it seems as though 
its success depends upon this, namely, that the relation 
ah nil not enter into the being of the thing which is 
perceived, so as to determine it or modify it in any 
way drSerent from its nature previous to being per- 
ceived. It is demanded that this relation shall car^ 
the object into the being of the one who loiows it, 
making the subject a partaker, for the time being, 
in the being of the object Imown; furthermore, 
this relation must not in any way alte that object, 
but must only enrich the being ol the subject with the 
content ol the object known. This raises the question 
as to whether or not the perceptual relation is, lilco 
other relations, a condition of the reality of that 
which stands in it. It seems as though the perceptual 
relation is not a condiiaon of the reality of that which 
is perceived, but that it is a condition of the reality 
of us who perceive. Our life would seem to bo a bare 
nothing if all power of perception were taken from it, 
for it is on the basis of perception that this Hfo is built 
up. It may, of course, be maintained that the per- 
ceptual life is only the starting point, and indeed the 
essential starting point, for the development of a 
spiritual life which is not perceptual ; and that when 
the human body, as that whi^ enables us to enter 
into perceptual relations with things, dies, then the 
spiritual life proceeds in a further development of 
its own. This may or may not be the case. What 
we have to notice, however, is that the perceptual 
relation enters into the being and determines the 
nature of our present life here and now, and is a 
necessary condition of that life, for it is ordy through 
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lihis rolaliioii Uiat tlie contout which lorma the basis 
of oitr life is brought into it. 

If the perceptual relation, however, is thus one- tho <me. 
sided in its determiniug influence, the world must be ofS”® 
split up^ into two realms by this relation, namely, that p(^optaal 
containing those things whose being, or whose reality, 
is deterrmned by the fact that they perceive other 
things, and that containing those tbinga whose reality 
exists independently of the fact that they perceive 
or are perceived. Whatever consciousness of them- 
selves we may give to things as a condition of their 
reality, yet we do not consider that this consciousness 
includes perception on the part of these things of 
other things which exist outside of them. We come 
to have a world of subjects on the one side, and a 
world of objects on the other side, objects having an 
existence in and for themselves through the fact that 
they fool their own being, subjects having an existence 
through the fact that they perceive or know the being 
of objects which stand outside of them. At this 
point wo only indicate the fact that this question of 
the determining mfluenee of the percoptum relation- 
ship is one veiy different in nature from the question as 
to tb 0 determining influences of the other xel ationships, 
and carries very much larger metaphysical issues 
with it. Later wo shall have to go thoroughly into 
the problems involved in this question. Lotze, how- 
ever, treats the perceptual relation as being on the same 
level as other relations, and when we give an account 
of his analysis of the nature of relations the per- 
ceptual relation must be taken as included amongst 
the others. 

We have seen how relations enter into the bemg AnniyuiB 
of things, determining the nature of the content ot 
constituting that being, and we have also seen that 
relations determine the chafes which that content 
undergoes. Now it is to this function of relations in 
determining the changes of one thing in reference to 
another that Lotze directs hb attention ; his examina- 
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' tion of tile nature of relations procooda somewhat on 
the following lines: He tells us that the ordinary 
meaning attributed to tiie term ‘ relation ’ is that it 
is something which exists between things, and serves 
as a medium through which they can act and react 
on one another, and thus produce changes in each 
other’s being; e.g. the relation of contact in space 
between a lighted match and gunpowder acts as a 
‘bridge* between the match and the gunpowder 
whereby each is rendered susceptible and receptive^ 
to the influences which can now pass over from the 
one to the other so as to produce an explosion. The 
relation, thus considered, is a kind of thread along 
which influences can pass from one object to another. 
Attributes cannot detach themselves from a substance, 
float in a formless void, and then attach themselves 
to other substances ; and the same applies to events, 
impulses, and influences. This conception of a 
‘Between’ may be considered as solving the diffi- 
culty by constituting itseK a medium wliioh does 
away with the void between things in which no 
attribute, or influence, or event, can exist, and as 
thus allowing influences to pass from one thing to 
another. But the same difficulty arises here again, 
since the attribute or influence must detach itself from 
the object and attach itself to the ‘ Between,’ and thus 
there arises the necessity for the existence of another 
‘ Between,’ between the flrst ‘ Between ’ and the 
object from which the attribute or influence is to come ; 
and this difficulty is carried on ad mjimttm. It is 
dear, then, that if a relation is a something which 
exists ‘ between ’ its terras it cannot solve the difficulty 
which it is intended to solve, namdy , that of explaining 
how one thing comes to change in reference to another. 
BeiftMonB Lotze now considers whether or not some other mean- 
nf ing can be given to the term ‘relation’ which will 
iema. enable US to understand how it performs the function 
we assign to it. He proceeds somewhat as follows ; 

‘ Melaphvnoa, aeo. 64 (Eng. trana., vol. i. p. 134). 
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A relation is considered as setting its terms in a certain , 
attitude towards each other, or as giving tliom a 
certain point o£ view, as it were, from which they can 
change in reference to one another. This change 
Lotze describes as reciprocal action. Since a relation 
is not outside its terms as a ‘ Between ' connecting 
them together, and since the terms are to a certain 
extent determined in their activity towards one 
another by the nature of the relation in which they 
stand to one another, it follows that a relation is 
something in the terms themselves. But each of 
these terms is a substance, and substance consists 
only of the unity of a plurality of (Qualities changing 
according to a unique and individual law. There 
is in a substance nothing of the nature of a ‘ force ' 
distinct from the attributes of that substance and 
necessitating it to act upon other substances. A 
relation, thoreforo, as existing within its terms can- 
not be distinct froin the qualitative content^ of these 
terms. A relation is, in fact, nothing but its terms 
when those terms are in certain statM of them- 
selves. When substances are in certain states of 
themselves they change in reference to one another, 
or act and react upon one another, and those states 
which render such change possible constitute a 
rdation between the changing substances. Lotze 
says, ‘Let us admit that there is no such thing 
as this interval between things, in which, as its 
various possible modifications, we sought a place 
for these relations C, that we supposed to form the 
ground of the changing action of things upon each 
other. That which we sought under this name of 
an objective relation between things can only subsist 
if it is more than mere relation, and if it subsists not 
between things but immediately in them as the 
mutual action which they exercise upon each other 
and the mutual effects which they sustain from each 
other.^ 

i Meta^htisioa, Bk. 1. Cb^p. in. seo. 81. 
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Howwo^ It has to be explamod, however, how it is that 
pTOte*” we come to give to objective relations this character 
TCtatioua of a, ‘ Between, ' which, in reality, they do not possess, 
oiiarootor Lotzc maiTitfl. ins that a relation, when considered 
“aXoDn.’ as a ‘ Between,’ is in reality a product of our thought, 
which in passing from the idea ol one subject to ^at 
of another has a definite experience of the transition. 
This experience of a transition in thought is not 
unlike an idea ; now the object to which an idea has 
reference has an independent existence of its own, 
and hence the product of thought arising from the 
transition of thought from the idea of one object to 
that of another is interpreted as haying reference 
to an entitative existence like the objects to which 
ideas refer.^ 

Thus relations as existing between things, and as 
entering into their being, and as connecting them 
together in their changes, so that they shall attain 
to the reality which wo recognise as belonging to 
them, do not exist. They^ are merely inteJioctual 
interpretations of the reciprocal actions between 
things. It is these actions which really perform the 
functions we had previously ascribed to relations. 
Eedproaai Lotze uow takes a further stop. He first univer- 
w'rtng' salises the conception of reciprocal action, maintaining 
of that there is a constant interdependence between all 

thinge. that oxists, by which the states and changes of 

one thing are conditioned by the states and changes 
of aU others. He teUs us, further, that the assump- 
tion of this interconnectedness lies at the basis of 
aU scientific reasoning ; that a world in which this 
reciprocal action between all things did not take 
place would be one about which no scientific con- 
clusion could be established, and in which no event 
could be anticipated. This means that a thing in 
order to be real must not merely change in reference 
to sovm other things or stand in relation to some 
other things, but that it must find a place as a redpro- 

^ Logio, seo. 338. 
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cally acting element in a world which includes all 
things within iisell. He now proceeds to show that 
such reciprocal action can only take place if things 
not merely exist in a single world but are states or 
parts of a single Being, which Being is identical with 
tbe world as a whole. The reasoning by which he 
seeks to establish this conclusion is as follows : 
When reciprocal action takes place between two 
objects A and B, what really happens is that A 
changes into a state of itself ‘ a,* and in consequence 
of this B changes into a state of itself ‘ b This means 
that a change of A into ‘ a ’ is also a change of B 
into ‘ b,' and a change of B into ‘ b ’ is also a change 
of A into ‘ a.' Thus the state ‘ a ’ of A must be 
regarded as also a state of B, and the state * b ' of 
B as also a state of A, because it is impossible for 
either A or B to be afleoted by something entirely 
external to itseK. But how is it possible for a state 
of one thing A to be at the same time a state of another 
thing B 1 It is only possible if A and B are parts of 
a larger whole M w^bch, through its own activity, 
produces or jSnds within itsoK a variety of states 
corresponding to the variety, or rather constituted 
by the variety of these objects which find there 
existence within it. Further, if all things act recipro- 
cally with one another, it is clear that an things must 
find their existence as parts or states of a single 
being M which includes within itself all that exists. 

Thus when things act in relation to one another, 
we have, not the actions of siugle wholes which are 
isolated from one another, but the single action of a 
single being holding within itself the many elements 
aot^ and reacting upon one another. Further, 
the activity of the whole takes place through the 
entirety of its being, so that a change in one part 
means a change in all parts. This change, however, 
will manifest itself in different ways in the different 
parts according to the different natures of the parts, 
so that the one change taking place in the whole will 
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manifest itself as many changes ■wMob are connected 
with one another. 

critioiBin We must now examine very carefully the views 
which Lotze has put forward in order to try to 
establish the conclusion that things find their existence 
and reality in being connected together as parts of 
a single existence ‘ M ’ which includes everything 
within itself. First, as to his views of the nature 
of relations. The following are the steps of the 
argument — activity means standing in relations; 
standing in relations means existing m certain states 
of themselves on the part of those things which 
stand in relations ; existing in certain states of 
themselves means acting and reacting upon one 
another on the part of those same things. 

But neither of these steps in the argument enables 
us to understand any the better how change in one 
thing comes to take place when change in another 
takes place. Lotze has shown that rolatioUvS 
as existing between things do not enable us to under- 
stand how change takes place in these things —but 
his next step, consisting ol the interpretation of rela- 
tions as consisting of certain states of thoir terms, 
is in no better position. Let us take an example. 
Sulphur and iron filings when brought into contect 
with one another, and when both are at a low tom- 
) 0 rature, only act physically upon one another ; if, 
lowever, they are heated to a high temperature and 
rept in contact with one another they oombino to 
form a new substance entirely different from either 
iron or sulphur. But the actual movement from 
heated sulphur and iron filings to sulphide of iron 
escapes us altogether; we see heated sulphur and 
heated iron, and afterwards we see iron sulphide. 
The passing out of existence of the properties of 
iron and sulphur, and ttie coming into existence of 
the properties of iron sulphide, take place in front 
of our eyes ; we see the yellow colour of the sulphur 
changing to brown ; we^see the iron filings penetrating 
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into the sulphur, becoming diffused there, and then . 
losing themselves in the differently constituted mass 
of molten iron sulphide — but we fail to see any 
connection between these various changes ; we fail 
to see how the yellow colour of sulphur is so connected 
with heat that heat changes it to brown ; we fail 
to see how the magnetic properties of iron are so 
connected with sulphur that when sulphur penetrates 
the iron these magnetic properties pass out of exist- 
ence. Could we do this, then we could understand 
how it is that cold sulphur will not combine with 
cold iron. As it is, what we see is one object A in a 
state of itself ‘ a,’ another object B in a state of 
itself ‘ b,' and then a new object 0 ; we sec again the 
object A in a state of itself ^ aj,' and the object B in 
a state of itscK ‘ b^,' but insto^ of seeing O 3 , we only 
see A -t- B. Lotze himself gives the example of 
gunpowder and a lighted match.^ To say, then, that 
when objects are in oortain states of themselves they 
change in certain ways in reference to one another 
docs not help us to understand or explain this change, 
for it does not show us how these states (xMribwte 
to these change, and that is just what we want to 
know. Thus Lotze’s interpretation of relations as 
states of their terms constitutes no advance as an 
explanation of how one thing comes to change in 
reference to another; all that it really does is to 
tell us that sometimes change takes place and some- 
times it does not take place. 

The next step that Lotze takes is to maintain change m 
that when things are in certain states of themselves, 
and in consequence change in certain ways in refer- 
ence to one another, this change consiste of action 
and reaction, or, as he often calls it, ‘ reciprocal action.’ 

Now, does this conception of reciprocal action add to 
our conception of change ? Is there anything new 
in the conception of reciprocal action which will 
serve to explain how change takes place? We 
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DilierenBo Certainly think of action as being dilleront from 
aotm^ change; we consider ourselves active when the 
andohango. changes that take place in our being are consciously 
brought about by us in order to realise some end 
which we set before ourselves, or in order to stand 
in subordination to, or in conformity with, some 
ideal or principle which we consider as constitutive 
of our being; we merely change when what takes 
place in our life is not thus consciously subordinate 
to some principle with which we identify ourselves : 
for instance, we change in that we become old and 
our bodies decay, and so on ; we act when we take 
exercise to make ourselves strong and healthy. 
The same is true of a thing : we cannot, of course, 
say that a thing consciously sets before itself an end 
which it seeks to realise, or consciously identifies 
itself with some ideal or principle, and that when it 
does this it acts. But we can and do say that a 
thing acts when ite changes proceed from what wo 
recognise as its being, or when the thing manifests 
its whole nature in the changes which it produces 
in itself. On the other hand, the thing merely changes 
when the alterations which take place in it are due 
to outside circumstances, over which the thing has, 
as it were, no control. A thing standing in the 
rain changes from dry to wet ; it changes its colour 
when left in the sun, or when varying degrees of 
light fall upon it; sodium acts when it comes in 
contact with water; radium acts in continually 
giving out rays. Lotze recognises this difference; 
it is true he only recognises it in a passing kind of 
way, and that he makes very little of it ; nevertheless 
the difference is noticed by him. He takes the case 
where a moist body, A, by becoming dry, makes a 
dry body, B, wet ; he recognises that a change has 
taken place in both A and B, and that this wiange 
is effected by the moisture ; but ho t^ us that tms 
change is not one brought about by an active cause 
existing in A or B, ox both together— that is to say, 
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the change in A and B is not one which we can . 
describe as consisting of, or as living in, the activity 
of A and B, or of both A and B.^ is undoubtedly 
very difficult, in the case of a thing, to determine 
exactly the difference between change as brought 
about by activity on the part of that in which the 
change takes place, and mere change brought about 
in the thing by external circumstances ; but we see 
that even in ordinary lan^age a difference is implied 
by these different conceptions. 

In activity alterations in a thing’s nature seem 
to spring from some initiative or from some moving 
principle existing in the thing itself, whereas in mere 
change the alterations in the thing do not spring from 
such a principle. 

Now wo have soon that when a thing acts, although All aoUon 
acting from itself, it yot acts in reference to other 00^00.™““' 
things ; it is this fact of a thing’s activity in reference 
to other things which constitutes ohe of the charac- 
teristics of tho reality of a thing, and makes the thing 
real only in so far as it exists in a complex of other 
things. Lotze maintains that it follows from this 
that aU change (and henceforward we will use the 
term ‘ change^ as meaning active change, or change 
brought about through an active principle existing 
in that in which the change takes place) consists 
of reciprocal action between the objects involved in 
the change. He tells us that if the activity of one 
thing in relation to another consisted of activity on 
the one side and passivity on the other, then since 
the active element A would find several passive 
elements, 0 , D, E, standing along with it in the world, 
it would really have no way of choosing which passive 
element it should act in reference to ; hence it would 
not act at aB in reference to other things. When, 
therefore, one thing acts in reference to others aU 
the things taking place in the change involved in 
such activity are active in relation to one another,® 

^ 8eo. S6. ' Ihid,, end eeo. 60. 
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Maaning-^of Ie maintamkig that one thing acts in reference 

roS^ofai to another we have continually used the phrase 

aotaon. ‘ ^o act upon.' In reciprocal action we say that 
there is a mutual action and reaction of one thing 
upon another. Such a phrase certainly calls up 
visions of spatial relations, or of spatial juxtaposition, 
as being that in which such action consists, or, rather, 
as the necessary form under which it takes place. 
Lotze definitely rejects this view. For him the 
problem as to the conditions imder which reciprocal 
action takes place involves the view that when things 
act upon one another, the one thing enters into the 
very being of the other, and by so doing brings that 
being to exert itself so as to produce changes in itself. 
In order to see how such changes take place it is 
necessary to understand how the being of one thing 
can enter into the being of another and bring it to 
activity. Spatial juxtaposition and spatial separation 
do not in any way show us how this can or cannot 
take place. 

How Lotze now puts forward suggestions as to how 

this reciprocal action takes place; ho supposes 

toitoa two objects A and B to act upon one another ; the 
problem is to ascertain how A comes to change the 
nature of B, and B to change the nature of A ; he 
puts forward as an attempted solution of the prob- 
lom the supposition that such activity takes place 
by means of an influence, or state, or event passing 
over from A, entering into the being of B and pro- 
ducitiig changes there ; the same thing also happening 
where B acts upon A. Against this view he brings 
certain objections wb'ch lead him to reject it. First, 
he tells us that no influence, or state, or event can pass 
over from A to B, and from B to A, and exist in the 
interval of nonentity between these two, as it must 
do if such passage is really to take place. Secondly, 
he tells us that if an influence could detach itself 
from A m order to find its way to B, then in thus 
detaching itself in order to go to B, A must be already 
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influenced by B ; but before B can influence A in 
order to cause A to send an influence to it, B must 
already be influenced by A, for if A were indifferent 
bow could B single out A from a multitude of equally 
indifferent objects % Hence tbe conclusion that if 
tbe activity of one thing A upon another B is brought 
about by the passing of an influence from the one 
object to the other, then the object A must already 
influence B before it can start to influence it, which is 
absurd. Thirdly, he tells us that if an influence from 
A came to B, it would have to find a home there as it 
did in A, and it could only do this if A and B are 
homogeneous, or alilie in nature. If this wore the 
case, then aU variety of reciprocal action would bo 
destroyed, and we should be limited to one activity 
of the same kind running through all tilings. Further, 
likeness is no ground of activity between things, for 
in their likeness lies no determining principle which 
shall cause things to act upon one another m this 
way rather than in that. Ho says, ‘ For our minds, 
no doubt “ a ” and “ a " form the sum “2 a” when 
coming together, but how they would behave in 
reality — whether one would add itseU to the other, 
whether they could fuse with each other, would 
cancel, or in some way alter each other — is what 
no one can conjecture on tbe ground of this precise 
likeness between them.’ ^ 

Lotze then rejects the view that a ready-made loWb 
effect can pass over from one thing to another and 
produce change in that to which it passes over. 

Let us notice the result we have arrived at so 
far. We have seen that when an object A is in a 
certain state of itself ' a,’ and B in a certain state 
of itself ‘b,’ A and B change in certain ways in refer- 
ence to one another, which changes are of such a 
nature that they can be described as activities 
taking place in A and B. Further, we have seen that 
the activity of A in reference to B is such that it 

» Mitaphysios, sao. 69, 
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must be considered as carrying itself over to, or 
entering into, the nature of B, causing B itself to 
become active; and ibis activity of B also enters 
in the same way into the nature of A. Lotze tried 
to e:rolam how the being, or nature, or activity of 
one thing could enter into the being of another thing, 
while holding to the view that the things taking part 
in such a process are separate from and independent 
of one another. He showed that if things are thus 
separate from one another they can only enter into 
each other’s being through the medium of an influ- 
ence of some kind passing from the one to the other ; 
then he showed that such a passing is impossible, 
and that therefore things in tWr reciprocal action 
cannot be separate from and independent of one 
another. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DEEPEB UNITY UNDEELYINa THE SYSTEMATIC 
UNITY EEEECTED THEOUCn EBOEPEOOAL ACTION 

Lotzb’s argument now takes a now turn. He has 
failed to snow kow activity is tke bond of union 
between things, because he has not been able to see 
how the activity of one thing mtm into the being of 
another, thereby bringing reality to both interacting 
things and at the same time rondeiing them a unity. 
The problem which he set before himself to solve 
was as to how Reciprocal Action could give unity 
to the world of things, thereby making real all things 
taking part in it. Having failed in this, he seeks 
to find a unity deeper than that given by activity 
as such ; a unity upon which activity is based, and 
which therefore renders this activity possible. He 
seelcs a solution to this problem in three difierent 
directions. In the first place he bases activity upon 
a necessarv logical unity; secondly, upon areal unity 
effected through the aH-inclusive existence of the 
Divine Being ; and thirdly, upon the unity involved 
in Substance. 

In basing the unity of reciprocal action upon a 
deeper logical unity he asks, what is it that makes it 
possible wiat when objects are in certain states of 
themselves they take note of one another, become 
susceptible and receptive towards each other, so that 
they shall be able to change in certain ways in refer- 
ence to one another ? Instead of trying to catch 
hold of the actual activity of one thing m relation 
to another, he asks, how is it that things can come 
to adopt certain attitudes towards one another, 
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which we call the relations existing between these 
things ; and how is it that these relations constitute 
an adaptation between the things standing in them, 
making it possible that these things shall become 
active in reference to one another ? Thus it is the 
fact of adaptation rather than the fact of activitj 
that renders things objects.^ Lotze considers this 
problem as logical, as one centring in the conceptions 
of ground and consequent, and not in those of cause 
and effect.® Here, however, arises a serious difficulty 
for Lotze. As we have previously seen, the logical 
relations into which we put a tlnng are not those 
relations which we consider as entering into the being 
of a thing and determining its nature ; logical relations 
are for the purpose of introducing unity into our 
mediate knowledge of reality. It would seem, then, 
that the driving back of the attitudes which things 
take up in reference to one another, and through 
which they arc able to act upon ono anotlior, to the 
logical unity of ground and consequent, could not 
lead us to any real unity in the things themselves, 
but merely to unity in our knowledge ol the things. 
Lotze recognises this very clearly. He supposes 
the logical relations ol reason and consequent to 
be summed up in the form of general laws (not laws 
as principles of reality or as constitutive of substance). 
He maintains that when we derive one law from 
another through a process of syUogistio reasoning 
we proceed analytically. We arrive at last at a body 
of laws which can no longer he brought to unity 
thxongh such reasoning, for they possess a rem 
x<>gioai synthesis, which mere logic cannot give them. He 
holds that the unity belonging to this body of laws 
Spon an determined by an aesthetic necessity and justice, 
and’rtMoai logic,_ Ho says, ‘while undoubtedly a 

MoeJaty?'’ conception of the individual admits of being derived 
analyticahy from the general, the most general laws 
are ^ven synthetic relations of reason and consequent, 

1 MeU^leyim, seo. fi8. « XM , eeoB. 68 and 69. 
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wlich. wo liavo sira;ply to recognise without iu turn 
making their oonditiou depoudeut on the fulfilment 
of any condition whatever. No doubt, in the plan 
ot the world as a whole, th^o siven relations are not 
isolated, unoonneotod data. Anyone who was able 
to express this highest idea would find them bound 
together, not indeed necessarily by a logical connection 
but by an aesthetic necessity and justice.’ ^ He teUs 
us, however, in the same section that this aestheti- 
cally necessary unity is one hidden for over from us, 
and that the reason why to * a -f b ’ a consequence 
‘f’ is attached, and to ai-l-bi no consequence is 
attached, can never be known to us. The only unity 
we can ever know is that as a matter of fact these 
consequences are attached to these antecedents. 
If, then, this is tho case, what moaning, we ask, can 
be assigned to tho statement that tho unity of things 
involved in tho fact that they change in certain ways 
in reference to ono another, when in certain states 
of themselves, is ono of aesthotic necessity and 
juaticol 

Now Lotzo’s view that tho underlying unity of 
the world is to be understood as a logical unity, 
although he eventually twists this logical unity into 
a synthetic unity determined according to certain 
aesthetic principles of justice, is really an expression 
of the viow that tho world of changing being, and of 
new existences as coming into being, is based upon 
an eternal foundation out of the reach of change. 
This raises difficult and important problems. As to 
how aesthetic unity and logical unity are connected 
mth one another Lotze gives us very little informa- 
tion — indeed, aesthetic unity seems to be only Ihe name 
for a unity possessing the logical characteristics of 
timelessness and eternal validity together with an 
unexplained synthesis not possessed by logical unity. 
The real problem, however, turns upon this question 
as to how that unity which is out of the reach of 
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change comes to determine the unity which is 
involved in our world o£ things acting reciprocally 
with one another. Lotze now tells us tliat this 
eternal unity does not stand outside of, or beside, 
the living unity of the changing world, and acting 
upon it or influencing it just as we suppose one object 
to influence another, but that the eternal validity of 
a law connecting together eternally valid necessary 
truths lives in the law as being in process of fulfilment 
in reality. That is to say, the necessity of the fact 
that ‘ a ’ and ‘ b ’ are adapted eternally to one another, 
so that a result ‘ c ' always follows from ‘ a ' and ‘ b ’ 
coming together, is not something apart from tho 
actual action ot ‘ a ’ and ‘ b ’ on one another but Uvea 
in it. Lotze, however, is continually driven from this 
view to maintain that the primary tinity is different 
from the living unify of reciprocal action. He 
maintains that before action can take place a com- 
mensurability on the part of the elements that are 
to act is necessary. Whether these elements not or 
do not act as a matter of fact, this commensnrability 
nevertheless oxiata. Such oommonsurability then 
involves a unity somewhere which is independent 
of the fact that things do act upon one another. 
But Lotze cannot give form to this unity of com’ 
mensurability or adaptability, for since it is a unity 
of validity merely, it cannot be considered a unity 
of existence, or a unity centring in the life of a single 
active existence; hence he tends to deny its reality 
altogether. Speaking of things which come to act 
upon one another he says, ‘ Between their qualities 
there would have had to be throughout a com- 
mensurability of some kind which rendered them, 
not indeed members of a single series, but members 
of a system in which various series are in some way 
related to each other. All, however, that this 
primary unity necessarily implied on the part of the 
elem^ts of the world was simply this commen- 
surability. Their origin from a smgle root, or their 
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pemaacnb immaivcivco in one Being, it only londexed 
probable. It is not till we come to tbe consideration 
of cause and efieot that we dnd any necessity to 
adopt this further view~to bold that Things can only 
exist as parts of a single Being, separate relatively 
to our apprehension, but not actually independent.’ ^ 

Lotze, further, gives a very clear argument for loWb 
rejecting the view that the unily involved in adapta- “/nriSite 
tion or commensurability has any influence upon 
tbing H as they actually exist and act upon one 
another ; the argument arises out of ids criticism of 
Leibnitz’s theory of Pre-established Harmony. Lotze 
tells us that if all things are harmonised in God’s noinOumoo 
understanding, before those things come to existence Snttyrf 
or reality in our world, then God really gains nothing 
by calling the world from idea into existence; for 
Ihe whole history of the world, in consequence of tins 
Pre-established Harmony, is predetermined down to 
the minutest detail in God’s understanding. But 
an idea, when it becomes realised in the actual world, 
gains through this, that it becomes enriched with a 
new content given to it by real processes which 
create much more that is new and which was not 
previously contained in the idea even as ideal. If, 
then, Pre-established Harmony influences the course 
of our world, then nothing new, in the sense of being 
unloiown, or unthought of, or tmexperienced, could 
come into being. But, he tells us (and here he 
supposes that all things real are a unity and find their 
existence within the life of a single bemg), reality has 
no value if it does not bring forward new experiences. 

If nothing new ever came into our consciousness, then 
our life would have no value for us ; and in the world 
as a whole, if nothing absolutely new and unthought 
of came into being, then the world could not enjoy 
itself and live in the consciousness which it has of 
itsdf. Lotze brings exactly the same criticism 
against the determinism involved in natural science.® 

MebtphgewB, seo. 09. ’ Ibid>, sees. 63-S. 
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It is clear that this same criticism can be applied to 
any attempt to give Lotze's commensurability of 
allthings a roalimity determining the course of events, 
for i£ it be maintamed that commensurable things 
act an dreact upon one another and produce something 
entirely new, it is clear that this something new must 
also be commensurable, or enter into this scheme of 
commensurability, else it could never take its place 
in the real world as a reciprocally acting element 
amongst others of its kind. 

Another difficulty which presents itself at this 
point is as to how the eternal unity of nature, or 
adaptation, or commensurability can be brought 
to exercise a determining influence upon the actual 
unity which things have when they come to interact. 
Reciprocal action is always definite and particular, 
oommg into being at a particular point in time, and 
passing out of being at a particular point in time ; 
taking place between this particular object and that 
particular object belonging to classes that are adapted 
to one another, and leaving numbers of other objects 
of these classes outside the actual interaction. _ This 
particular piece of sodium acts with this particular 
volume of water; in this activity now suhstances 
are formed which no longer act in the way in which 
sodium and water act. The formation of these new 
substances will bring the activity between sodium 
and water to an end, and the new substances may 
or may not enter into new reciprocal actions. If 
eternal validity brings actual unity to existence, 
then why should it choose this particular point in 
time rather than that, and limit itself to these 
particular members of adapted classes rather than 
those ? If the circumstances in which things 
find themselves are responsible for their acting 
reciprocally with one another, then the eternity 
of adaptation ox commensurability never reaches 
down to time, and it would he incumbent upon us 
to seek for the grounds of adaptability, not in an 
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otornal order, but in temporal existence. Lotze, 
indeed, tells us that tlie eternal adaptation does not 
exist in such a way tliat it can influence tlimgs as 
one thing influoncoa another; on the contrary, it 
lives in the actual reciprocal action which things 
undergo, and finds in this action a continual process 
of fulfilment. But this is to reduplicate as an order 
of validity the unity of actuality. If we say that 
sodium acts with water to form sodium oxide and 
hydrogen, and that they must always so act because 
their natures are eternally adapted to one another 
in this particular way, this must of eternal adapt- 
ability in this respect is in reality nothing more than 
an abstract statement, made on the basis of the 
principle of identity, of what actually takes place. 
In the world of fact wo find individual wholes of 
various kinds, each possessing a unique nature of 
its own, and consisting of an inexplicable unity of 
sense qualities ; o.g. wo find that coal is black, brittle, 
shining, and possesses a certain specific gravity. 
Why the particular shade of blackness and the 
particular degree of brittleness and the particular 
specific gravity should be so connected is a matter 
beyond our ken. That this degree ot blackness and 
brittleness, and this specific gravity are adapted to 
one another through an eternal necessity is a view 
which we could not hold. To maintain that coal 
must possess this unity is no more than an abstract 
statement derived from the fact that we have chosen 
to call this particular unity by the name of coal, and 
is made on the assumption that coal is coal, i.e. on 
the principle of identity. The case is no otherwise 
when we come to consider wider unities of factual 
existence, the nature of which can be expressed in the 
form of law. In the case of the action of sodium on 
water to form sodium oxide and hydrogen two wholes 
come together and form another whole through an 
individual and unique process. To say that the 
properties of sodium and those of water are so 
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adapted to one another that they must ol necessity 
form a new combination of properties distributed 
between two now individual wholes, namely, sodium 
oxide and water, is in principle the same as to say 
that the particular blackness of coal, and its parti- 
cular brittleness, and its particular specific gravity 
are of necessity so adapted to one another that they 
must come together to form coal. Between these 
natures there is no necessity but that of fact. Having 
isolated our whole from the facts of experience, and 
having given it a name, or a number of names, we 
are forced to predicate to it for all time and all 
eternity the peculiar unity which it possesses. How 
then comes it, it may be asked, that not one parti- 
cular piece of sodium, but pieces of sodium time after 
time, and always in the same way, come to unite 
with water to produce the same result ? Necessity 
must lie somewhere here, else sodium may at one time 
not unite with water. The aimwer to this question 
is that diSerent pieces of sodium are not different 
wholes but merely parts of the same whole, namely, 
aU the sodium that exists. The plurality arrived 
at by considering particular pieces of sodium as 
individual or unique wholes is not a plurality of nature 
but of aggregation. The same applies as regards 
particular volumes of water. To maintain that 
what is true of sodium is true of all pieces of sodium 
is not to refer to an eternal principle of validity 
carrying necessity with it, and therefore possessing 
a nature different from fact, but to refer to the 
principle of identity which enables us to build up 
a system of reference to fact. When we say that 
sodium acts with water in a certain way, and that 
because it always and iuvariably does this it must 
do so on account of a law possessing universal neces- 
sity and validity; and when we proceed further to 
attribute to this law a validily Cerent in nature 
from fact, we are really makiog each particular 
piece of sodium a whole different in nature from the 
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whole consisting of all the sodium in the world, and 
calling in this eternal validity to heal the plurality 
of nature which we ourselves have wrongly created. 

The nature of validity must not be sought in any 
eternal system standing over against the world of 
fact, but in the relation of thinkmg beings to reality 
whereby these beings are able to build up a system 
of ideas referring to reality. Thus we have seen that 
Lotze cannot derive the actual unity of all things, 
which unity is expressed in reciprocal action, from 
an underlying logical unity. 

Lotze now tries to show that the unity of activity sratmo 
is based upon a real unity effected through the all- 
inclusive existence of the Divine Being. By taldng ““ 
things as simple beings each wrapped up in its own holds 
individuality ho has failed to account for the changes 
which things undergo in reference to one another, 
and in which changes the things show themselves 
as being what wo can real. He has failed to account 
for the activity of these beings upon one another 
in that he could not discover a connection between 
them, such connection being presupposed in the 
action upon one another of things which are separate. 

The next stop he takes is to maintain that things 
exist in a single world in such a way that they stand 
in no need of a connection as existmg between them 
holding them together and yet apart. We have 
already seen how he tries to establish this conclusion ; 
his argument is to the effect that if no change or 
influence can pass over from A to B or from B to A, 
and if both A and B change in reference to one another, 
then A and B must exist in such a way that a change 
in the one is at the same time a change in the other *, 
such an existence can only be formed when A and B 
are parts of a whole, for in a whole the whole itself 
acts in such a way that in its changes a passing from 
one to the other does not take place ; the whole 
acts and changes at once in and through all its parts. 

Prom this it at once foEowed that since aE things 
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act upon one anotlier, either directly or indirectly, 
the whole world really consists of a single being M 
putting forth its single activity, which lives in or 
runs through all things and gives them the appear- 
ance of acting upon one another from independent 
standpoints. Into the question as to how a whole 
can act at once in and through all its parts, Lotze 
does not inquire ; he takes it as an ultimate fact 
admitting of no further explanation. 

Certam difficulties present themselves at this 
point. If, in every reciprocal action, the whole 
M acts, then it would seem as though we ought to 
be able to trace, or at least to set before ourselves 
the ideal of tracing, not merely the actions of ‘ a,' 
‘ b,’ and 'c " which enter into this or that particular 
reciprocal action, but also the actions of ‘ d,’ * e,' ‘ f,' 
etc., as entering into it, until all things finding an 
existence in M are exhausted. It is quite true that 
in oases of physical action, such as the striking of 
one billiard ball upon another, we consider all material 
existence, even to the furthest stars, as contributing 
to the efieots which the billiard balls have upon one 
another. But physical action is not the only kind 
of reciprocal action, and in many of the other kinds 
the whole of the activity seems to be, and indeed is 
considered as being strictly limited to the very few 
objects immediately taking part in it. These few 
objects form for the rime being a whole among them- 
selves in and through the particular activity in which 
they all take part ; in this whole outside things have 
no part, and therefore the imity of outside things, 
in so far as that unity is effected by reciprocal actions 
as existing between those things, would seem to have 
no part here either. It is true that the objects 
taking part in this particular reciprocal aotion are 
connected with the outside world in a multitude of 
different ways ; but in reference to the particular 
action in which they now take part they are not so 
connected. 
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Lotze’s answer to the problem we have just raised Lotso’a 
is to the efltect that the change which M initiates tSattio 
and determines in itself oidy requires that these 
lew objects shall act upon one another, and demands is that of 
that the rest of the world shall remain unaSeoted 
for the time being.^ He rests this^ argument on a 
deeper view, holding that the world is the expression 
of a single meaning ; in order to maintain unity of 
meaning, as against change which might destroy 
such unity, it is not necessary that a corresponding 
change shall run through every portion of the world, 
when a change takes place in this or that particular 
portion.8 

Now it is clear that in this xmity of meaning we wtat uo 
have a kind of unity other than that of reciprocal ^®a°jtand 
action. This unity is intended to heal the seeming by 
pluralism that runs through actual reciprocal action. 

A thing has meaning in so far as it adapts itself 
or can be adapted to purposive activity on the part 
of a consciousness which acts in relation to it. This 
consciousness may belong to that which claims mean- 
ing, as when the object is a person ; or it may belong 
to a consciousness outside of the ^hing, as when we 
seek to give meaning to some instrument, machine, 
or thing. This is the case, too, where meaning is 
summed up in statements : a sentence has meaning 
when it conveys an idea to me, such a conveyance of 
ideas to me through the medirun of language repre- 
senting another's purpose of giving me some kind 
of information. A thmg may have many meanings 
according to the manT" purposes for which conscious 
beings can use it ; smgleness of meaning is gained 
through or represents singleness of pmrpose ; a life 
gains unity of meaning when the person to whom 
it belongs has introduced into it a singleness of 
purpose ; a thing has a single meaning when it can 
be used for only one purpose. 


^ MEtaphysiOi, aeo. 72. 

^ Ibid.) aeo. 70 and, euxd aeo. 72. 
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When it is said that the world has singleness 
of meaning, is it meant that our purposes in relation 
to the world as a whole enable us to give meaning 
to the world, or is it meant that the world is a con- 
scious being having a purpose in relation to itself ? 
Lotze undoubtedly means it in the latter sense. 
He considers that the universe is a conscious being 
having a meaning for itself. But unity of con- 
sciousness is not bound up with unity or purpose ; 
for unity of purpose has to be gained. We see that 
the whole movement of human life is directed to 
subordinating conflicting purposes to the unify of 
a single purpose. Further, such singleness of purpose 
is not confined to the individual : the movement of 
national life is directed towards the gaining of single- 
ness of purpose by the community constituting the 
nation ; the nation, again, strives to take part in 
a larger and more comprehensive movement which 
shall give unity to the race ; and lastly, these move- 
ments of the individual, the nation, and the race 
tend to become movements in a still larger movement 
towards the realisation of a singleness of purpose 
comprehending within itself the whole of humanity. 
These larger movements are essentially characteristic 
of modem times. Now comes the question : Is the 
purpose there from the begmnmg ; is it only waiting 
for the struggle which shall bring it to full and pej> 
feet being ; or is the purpose to be gained — a some- 
thing to be sought for and introduced into life ; has 
it to be produced from the many conflicting purposes 
of daily life 1 Thus to show that the world has a 
singleness of meaning which gives unity to all that 
takes place in it, requires the solution of several 
problems connected with the nature of conscious 
and of self-conscious life, the relation of centres of 
consciousness to one another and to the world as 
a whole. At the point of his argument where^ he 
tries to show that the world of material objects is a 
sin^ whole through the fact that there runs through 
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it a singleness ol material activity, Lotze springs upon 
us tke categorical statement that the world has 
singleness of meaning, and that this singleness of 
meanmg gives it unity of material activity. How 
meaning can be realised through the medium of such 
merely material activity — for at this point of the 
argument the activity of objects must oe taken as 
merely material — ^Lotze does not tdl us. We are 
therefore justified in neglecting, at this period, his 
contention that the world has singleness of meanmg 
which gives unity to its seemingly pluralistic materim 
activity. 

Further, even if the world had singleness of mean- 
ing which it had to maintain against changes in itself 
which would tend to destroy it, this does not solve 
the problem which Lotze seeks to solve by the use 
of ms theory, namely, the problem as to how the 
activity of all things centres in a whole which includes 
them all within itself. The question at once arises 
as to how these changes originate in the world; 
does the world as a whole initiate activity in certain 
parts of itself in order that its unity of purpose may 
he destroyed for the moment, and that m the next 
moment it may be restored again 1 If this is the 
case, what can the world gain by such a process? 
If the world has a singleness of meaning, or of purpose, 
and if this meaning rests in the world itself as a whole, 
and can only be destroyed and restored again by the 
activity of the world itself, then aU reason for move- 
ment and change is destroyed — the world may keep 
its singleness of meanmg or of purpose in etern^ 
immobility — ^for it gains nothing by change. If, on 
the other hand, change is initiated in parts of the 
world, independently of the world as a whole, and if 
the world has to react upon these changes in order 
to restore singleness of meaning in itself, then the 
activity of individual things can claim an independ- 
ence of the activity of the whole, and smgleness 
of activity is destroyed notwithstanding unity of 
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meaning, lox we now have activity initiated in things 
and activity initiated in the whole, both standing 
facing one another. 

The reality We have sosn Lotze seeking to show that a thing 
is only real in so far as it is a part of a whole which 
includes all existence within itself. The question 
iowhoie arises as to how this whole comes to give reality 
m wtoh to the various objects which find existence within it. 
(hoy enter ijjjg problem that has to be solved is as to how the 
whole, through its nature, or activity, or purpose, or 
meaning — that is to say, through that winch renders 
it a whole — ogives rise in itself to certain dividing 
lines, as it were, which enables us to mark ofi the 
being or reality of one thing from that of another. 
Lotze has failm to show us how the logical unity 
of adaptation, which he further resolved into an 
aesthetic unity, can give us such dividing linos, or 
how unity of meaning, which he considered the world 
as possessing, can perform this task. On account 
of this failure he has not boon able to sliow that there 
is singleness or unity of reciprocal action running 
through the world, which would enable us to see how 
each thing is an element im and finds a determinate 
place in a whole through which such unity of activity 
runs. 

LoWi The question now arises as to whether or not 
mffioal liis theory of substance wiU help us out of this diffi- 
“I’Sord Lotze maintains that the single being M, in 

which aU things find their existence, is a substance.’- 
topo- Now the content of a finite substance consists of a 
biem plurality of sense contents which are bound together 
to form a whole through the unique way in which 
their varying determinations are exchanged for one 
another under varying conditions. Neither as regards 
contents nor as regards activity does Lotze give us 
any reason to consider the Infinite Substance as 
diuermg in nature from a finite substance. In fact, 


1 Mihfolmmos, Bk. w. Chap. v. seo. 3 (Bug. iions., -yol. j, p. 381)> 
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he never puts forward the idea that there can he any 
essential difEerenoe between them. We may note in 
passing, however, that in the case of a finite substance 
the conditions which determine change in it are 
external to it; in regard to the Infinite Substance 
this cannot be the case. Lotze would say in answer 
to this that conditions determining change in a thing 
are not really external to that thing, but enter into 
its being ; if, however, this is really the case, then 
a thing cannot be a substance, and we should have 
not many objects, each being a substance, but only 
one substance. And, indeed, this is a conclusion to 
which Lotze himself is driven. It is evident that 
the content of the Infinite Substance must consist of 
all the various sense contents belonging to all the 
various finite substances which go to make up the 
world ; the substantiality of the Infinite Substance 
must be found in this — that all the various sense 
qualities, while participating in various modes of 
behaviour according as they belong to this parti- 
cular object or to that particular object, at the same 
time participate in a single mode of behaviour which 
extends over the whole of existence. Each unique 
mode of behaviour of each unique group of sense 
qualities which we characterise as a thmg, whUe 
having a distinct character of its own, yet acta in 
relation to the modes of behaviour of other things, 
so that altogether the modes of behaviour form a 
single activity. Thus things, as regards both their 
content and their activity, are not independent; 
they are dependent upon the one single being which 
comprehends them all within itself. Really, there 
is no independent reciprocal action between inde- 
pendent objects ; there is only the one action of the 
one Infinite Substance, which in some unknown way 
divides itself up into the many actions of the many 
substances going to form its being. Quotations from 
Lotze will make this plain. He says, ‘ Every excita- 
tion of the individual is an excitation of the whole 
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Infinite, that forms the living basis even of the 
individnars existence. ... It is not anything finite 
that out of itself as finite acts upon something else ; 
on the contrary, every stimulation of the mdivi- 
dual, seeing that it afieots the eternal basis that in 
it, as in aU, forms the essence of the finite appearance, 
can through this continuity of related being — ^but 
through this alone — act upon the apparently remote.' ^ 
Again he says, ‘ As in aU being the truly existent is 
one and the same, so in all reciprocal action the 
infinite acts only on itself.' * As regards the manner 
in which the one Infinite activity comes to split itself 
up into many activities taking place in many sub- 
stances, Lotze says, ‘It is true that the manner 
in which it comes to pass, that even within the one 
Infinite Being one state brings about another, 
remains still wholly unexplained ; and on this point 
we must not deceive ourselves, llow it is in general 
that causal action is produced is as impossible to 
tell as how Being is made.’ ® This intoraependonoe 
of aU activity through its taking place in the medium 
of Infinite Substance is manifested in the unity which 
we term the ‘ laws of nature.’ 

Here it is clear that Lotze has failed again to 
show how the whole has given reality to the parts, 
or to single objects. The argument really amounts 
to no more than the statement that if the parts are 
real the whole must be real. 

lotee as Now comes the question — if the Infinite Substance 

is that which alone acts, and if we fail to see how this 

rea^to Infinite Substance gives independent activity to the 
finite substances existing in it, how comes it that such 
finite substances seem to have independent activity ? 
Lotze takes a further step and seems to maintain 
that the Infinite Substance M divides itself up into 
a plurality of real objects only in our apprehension. 

^ Mtlrohoimoa, Bk. lu Chaip. t. seo. 3 (Bng. tiaoB., Td. i. p. 381), 

• Outknu Dif MitapJmnee, sec. 48. 
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Tlie changing plnxality of the world of sense is only 
seeming, and the oneness of the Allis the only reality. 

He says, ‘ It is not till we come to the consideration 
of cause and eflect that we find any necessity to hold 
this further view — to hold that things can only exist 
as parts of a single Being, separate relatively to our 
apprehension, but not actually independent. ' ^ Again 
he says, ' Let M be the tridy existing substance ; 

A, B, and R the single things into which, relatively 
to our faculties of presentation and observation, the 
unity of M somehow resolves itself.’ ® We do not 
consider that Lotze held or would have held that 
the world of objects is lost in the Infinite, as these 
statements imply. It was the conviction of the real 
existence of a real plurality of real objects in the 
natural world, each having an existence in and for 
itself, that he sought to justify, and which gave him 
the starting point of his philosophy. But his efiorts 
to arrive at a real unity of the plurality of sense led 
him very near to a denial of a real plurali^, which 
denial involves the theory that individual things have 
no reality belonging to themselves, or which they 
possess in and for themselves. Further, another 
difficulty arises in connection with this view: if 
the whole M separates itself into a many relatively 
to our apprehension, then we must stand outside of 
the whole, because the whole can only be made up 
of objects which do not apprehend other things. 

And this is largely true of Lotze’s whole procedure — 
he finds his unity of all things in the unity of material 
existence, and later comes to introduce into this 
unity a whole world of soul existence which was not 
in it at the beginning. 

We may ask, however, how Lotze comes to the why 
view that the whole splits itself up into a plurality 
relatively only to our apprehension. Certainly, the 
logic through which he goes in trying to give unity ‘ ’ 

^ Metaphyaka, Bk. i. Chap. yi. seo. 69. 

^ Ibid., Bk. i. Ohap, Ti seo. 70. 
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to the world drives him to this oonclusioii, but it is 
quite possible that in saying that our apprehension 
divides the world up something difforont may be 
meant. We are all aware of the fact that in our 
apprehension of the world we divide up reality 
aocordmg to different, and often cross principles, 
so that what from one point of view seems one object, 
from another point of view seems many objects. 
In saying, then, that the world divides itself up into 
a many in our apprehension, Lotze may wish to 
emphasise this fact, namely, that our apprehension 
is inadequate to finding out the ultimate divisions 
or principles which divide up tho world and render 
it a real plurality, and that consequently wo never 
come to know an ultimate individuality. Thus we 
see that whatsoever nature Lotze gives to tho whole of 
reality, whether it be that of a logical whole, a whole 
formed by some kind of aesthetic unity or justice, 
a whole of meaning, or a whole oi reciprocal action, 
or, lastly, a whole of substance, ho fails to_ show how 
this whole gives reality to that which exists within 
it. The principles which divide up the world into 
many objects, each having a reality of its own, are 
not shown to spring from tho whole — it is as if things 
claim a reality of their own, not in virtue, but in 
spite of their existence in the whole. 



CHAPTEE VI 


THE NATUBB OP THE PLUEALITy EXISTING 
IN THE WOBLD 

We are now biouglit to the question of tlie many, 
or the problem of plurality. Lotze’s insistence that 
a thing possesses reality in its own right makes it 
necessary for him to show that the world is a real 
plurality. It seems often to be taken for granted that 
the problem of the One and the Many is chiefly, if not 
whoUy, concerned with showing that the world is 
One, or unity, and in tr3dng to give expression to 
the form of unity which shml hold within itself the 
obvious plurality of the world. It is rarely con- 
sidered that any difficulty exists in showing that the 
world is a plurality, or in determining what exactly 
is the principle of plurality. Lotze, however, did 
seek a principle of plurali^ lying in the material 
world which would enable him to mark off the reality 
of one thing from that of another. This principle 
was that of substance. A thing, he said, is real if 
it is a substance, and it is a substance if it can be 
shown to possqss a unique mode of behaviour amongst 
a oiccumscribed group of sense qualities. We must 
now consider whether this conception of substance 
serves as a principle of plurality. The particular 
mode of behaviour which belong! to an object, and 
which separates it from other objects having other 
and different modes of behaviour, is, in many cases, 
only a particular aspect of that object’s being, and 
separates it from other objects only m this or in that 
respect, but not completely. We consider the world 
under this or that aspect because our interest in it 
is of this or of that kmd, and we find that the point 
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of view from which we look at the world makes a 
very great difference as to what we consider as the 
modes of behaviour of objects, and as to where we 
place the dividing lines between those objects. This 
is particularly the case with the different sciences ; 
ea5i science splits up the world differently. But 
while each science considers the world as being 
really divided up in the way in which it considers 
it as being divided, still it does not regard these 
divisions as ultimate. To find out what are the 
ultimate divisions of the world is not the task of 
any one of the positive sciences *, this task belongs 
to philosophy. Lotze, in his theory of substance, 
however, gives us a principle which, instead of ^oing 
beyond the principles of division which each science 
uses, leaves these principles as ultimate. When 
taking the world from the point of view of the chemist, 
and at the same time accepting Lotze’s view of 
substance, we must regard the divisions which the 
chemist draws in the world as ultimate divisions 
of reality ; and the same applies as regards the other 
sciences. Thus we come to have comused divisions 
of reality. This can bo illustrated easily if wo take 
the sciences of chemistry, physios, and biology. 
The chemist regards elements and compounds as 
having definite and unique modes of behaviour, 
and these ate the wholes with which he deals ; for 
him gold is a substance, and all the gold that is forms 
only one substance. The physicist regards things 
from the mass point of view, and whatever is brought 
under a unique play of forces and responds in a 
unique way to it, is for him a whole, ana, in Lotze^s 
sense of the term, a substance. For the physicist 
a very small piece of gold would form a whole in 
Lotze’s sense of the term. The biologist regards that 
as a whole which has a definite biological function, 
and for him a cell is the unit. Thus we see that 
Lotze’s conception of substance is not a principle 
which win introduce order among the various cross 
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divisions into which we split up the world when we 
look at it from varying points of view. 

Lotze could not but be cognisant of the failure A sooond 
to reduce the perceptual world to plurality through 
the conception of substance as a law governing the 
mode of behaviour of a group of sense qualities. ™ ° 

He now brings in a new principle as constituting 
the inner being, and therefore the individuality of 
things. He holds that the singleness ot substance 
and its separation from other substances consists 
in its nature as a self-feeling and self-experiencing 
being. Most philosophera are agreed that the per- 
ceptual or maWial world has its basis in a spiritual 
world, although different philosophers will interpret 
this dependence of the material world upon the 
spiritual in very different ways. In seeldng to solve 
the problem of the unity and plurality of me world, 
the material may first be reduced to the spiritual, 
and the unity of all things mty then be sought in 
the spiritual realm of being. Lotze himself, in his 
conception of substance, reduces the material to the 
spiritual, but at the same time he seeks to find a 
unity of the material as material ; he considers the 
material world as having a characteristic unity and 
plurality of its own, and he seeks to understand these 
aspects of its being without first having recourse to 
their deeper spirituality. We have seen how he 
has failed in this — his conception of substance does 
not give us a real plurality, nor does it point out to 
us where the real plurality in the world lies. 

Lotze now comes to consider that a real plurality, 
that is to say, a plurality the members of which are 
individual and independent of one another, can 
only exist if these members aije minds. He held that fo nu»*. 
things, as such, can act and react upon one another 
only if they are states of the One Infinite Being 
which comprehends them aH within itself. But he 
saw that in this way the actual sense content and also 
the activity of a ming can no longer be thought of 
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os belonging to that thing itself, but must bo con- 
sidered as belonging to the whole in which all things 
find their existence. If things possess only this sense 
content and this activity, both of which belong to 
them as material objects acting and reacting upon 
one another, then that independence which is to con- 
stitute them a real plurality does not seem to exist 
among them. Things mast be independent; they 
must be something for themselves, and they cannot 
be this unless the^ arc, in some way or another, 
outside of the Infinite. He says, ‘ It is true, however, 
that things, so long as they are only states of the 
Infinite, are nothing in relation to themselves ; it is 
in order to make them something in this relation 
or on their own account that we insist on their exist- 
ence outside the Infinite.'^ According to him this 
independence or sclf-oxistonco is constituted by self- 
hood -only those things uro indepondont which 
feel or experionoo their own being. * It is in so far 
as soraotmng is an object to itself, relates itself to 
itself, distinguisbes itself from soraothing else, that 
by tliis act of its own it dotaohos itself from the 
Infinite.’® This self-feeling and self-exporionoo of 
one being cannot enter into the life of another; 
each being is confined exclusively within its own 
inner life of feeling. ’Now all iimer states of all 
other things are unattainable by us; of only our 
own souls, which we hold to be one of these real beings, 
have we an immediate exjperience.’ ® Thus things 
have a hidden and inner life of their own, and it is 
this inner life which constitutes each an object whose 
being is quite shut off from the being of other things, 
and whi^ thus makes the many a real plurality. 
The outer life of things, that life which we percei'C'e 
and which consists of the sense qualities and the 
mechanical activities of things — ^this it is that makes 

^ aeo. QS. ’ IM > aeo. 98. 

® Oumiea of Metap^aioa, aeo. 70, Soo alao M%krohosmo», Bk. iri, 
Chap, iv„ BOO. 4. 
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a One, or wMoh. brings it about tliat things come to • 
find their existence in the life of a single being, which 
comprehends them all within itseli. Thus Lotze 
separates the principle of plurality from that of unity, 
placing the one in the material world as material 
and the other in a mental world which is different 
from, although connected with, the material world. 

But does his conception of souls as underlying Beiation 
material existence give us the principle of plurality 
which substance failed to give 1 On a first glance 
it would seem as though sufetances and souls as they 
form the material world must be numerically identical, 
and that therefore, if the conception of substance 
failed to show us the dividing hues, in reality the 
conception of soul must also fail in the same way 
and for the same reason. Lotze teUs us that the 
unity of substance consists of the unity of mind or 
soul— not, be it understood, the unity of the subject 
in knowledge — hence it would seem that the soul 
underlying a material existence must share the same 
fate as the substance which is said to constitute the 
reality of that existence. Lotze, however, does not 
content himself with making substance and soul 
identical. He seeks to determine from a much more 
fundamental point of view the relation between the 
plurality which is characteristic of extended matter 
and the plurality which is oharaoteristio of minds. 

The problem had previously presented itself to Relation 
Leibnitz, who had tried to solve it by making both 
identical. He had tried to establish a point-to-point 
identity between the ultimate divisions in matter leimon 
and the ultimate divisions existing between the minds 
or substances underlTing matter. He had maintained ^ 
that indivisibihty is a necessary characteristic of ueibnitB 
substance ; he had also maintained that the extended 
world is substantial; coupling together these two 
positions he arrived at the conclusion that the 
extended world, although infinitely divisible, must 
have as its basis an ultimate indivisibility ; he held 
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that only minda are ultimately indivisible and that 
therefore the infinite divisions in extended matter are 
in reality infinite divisions among souls. He tells 
us that these souls, by a certain force of resistance to 
each other which they possess, prescribe places for 
each external to the other and so give rise to a whole 
that is extended. The obvious criticism against this 
is that this force of resistance, in prescribing places 
for souls external to each other, does not give rise to 
extension but already presupposes it. Leibnitz him- 
self saw this difS-Culty and tried to avoid it by main- 
taining that the extended world, as such, is not real 
but only phenomena hene fundaia. It is a some- 
thing 'which, as extended, only exists in the con- 
sciousness of the apprehending subject ; it is produced 
in this subject by the action of a real, unoxtended 
world upon it. Thus it may be said that minds, 
through the fact that they form a real plurality, do 
not enter into each other’s being, or do not inter- 
penetrate one another ; the ofiorts of each to keep 
others from penetrating its own being are inter- 
preted by the apprehending subject as spatial resist- 
ance and are considered as giving rise to spatial 
relations. Thus what is in reality an unextended 
world comes to he apprehended as extended. 

But this attempted solution does not get rid 
of the teal difficulty, because the infinite divisibility 
of extended matter consists of a plurality which, 
from the nature of the case, cannot be resolved; 
no ultimate members of the plurality can be found. 
On the other hand, the ultimate indivisibility which 
characterises minds means that among minds ulti- 
mate members of the plurality ate to be found. 
If the plurality among minds and the plurality in 
matter are to be identical or are to correspond, even 
although the correspondence is interpretative, there 
ought to be in extended matter, and in so far as it 
is ^extended, some ultimate plurality each of the 
members of which is a unity whioh cannot be further 
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reduced to anything less than a unity. If we take 
any extended piece of matter, there is, lying at its 
basis, a plurality of minds or souls ; these souls are 
each a unity which cannot be resolved further. It 
follows from this that the plurality of minds is finite ; 
but in order to arrive at these minds lying at the 
basis of matter, Leibnitz teUs us that we are to carry 
the division of matter to infinity, and that such an 
infinite division gives us a finite plurality. But 
if we must first carry division to infinity before 
arriving at ultimate entities we shall never arrive at 
such entities. We are left with the plurality of minds 
caUine for finitude, through the fact that it is a real 
pluraGty, and yet Wng iimnite through the fact that 
it is the basis of matter. 

We have given so much space to the consideration 
of the views of Leibnitz on this point because Lobze 
adopts these views, taking them wholesale from 
Leibnitz.^ The criticism which applies to Leibnity 
on this point also applies to Lotze. But there is 
an additional criticism which has to be applied to 
Lotze over and above that applied to Leibnitz. We 
have to ask how the ultimate members of an extended 
plurality can be substances in Lotze’s sense of the 
term, i,e. how can each consist of a group of sense 
qualities having a unique and definite mode of 
behaviour 1 The first thing we have to notice is 
that the members of this plurality must be infinitely 
small ; the division of matter is carried to infiniiy 
before the individual substances are arrived at. _ Such 
substances, in so far as they are single individual 
beings, cannot be objects of our experience ; hence the 
assertion that such substances consist of grbups of 
sense qualities, each group having its own definite 
mode of behaviour, is not one made on the basis of 
an immediate e^erience of the objects themselves 
as individual beings. It may, however, be said that 
the objects of our perceptual experience are composed 

^ Mihfohomos, Bk, iii. C!hap It. on Life in Matter. 
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of Bucli individual aubstancns, and that since each 
single ohiect in all its parts exhibits a plurality of 
sense qualities acting according to a unique and indivi- 
dual law, each of the minutest parte going to make up 
the object consists of these qualities acting in this 
particular way. No doubt, if Lotze were pressed on 
such a point he would answer in this way. But we 
have to notice that his conception of substance was 
undoubtedly framed to fit the ordinary objects of 
perceptual experience and not the highly problematic 
entities arising from an infinite division of these 
objects. Again, taking these infinitely small sub- 
stances arising from the infinite division of extended 
matter, we have reason to believe that the sub- 
stances individually may have very different modes 
of behaviour from that which they have m masse. 
When the particles of water are loosely hold together 
we have vapour, when more closely hold together 
we have water. Gold, again, in the mass is yellow, 
but when very fine it is green. Wo see, then, tliat to 
argue from the nature of a whole to tl)o nature of 
its parts, when these parte are not and cannot be a 
matter of direct experience, may often lead us astray. 
We cannot say that because such and such an object, 
when taken as a whole, is throughout all its parts 
constituted by sense qualities united together and 
aotiag according to a definite mode of behaviour, 
therefore each of the parts taken by itself is in reality 
constituted by these sense qualities acting in the 
same way. 

Thus we see how Lotze has attempted to intro- 
duce real plurality into the world. First, he takes the 
plurality as given in the world, that is to say the 
plurality which is seen to exist amongst objects 
acting in relation to one another ; he seeks to intro- 
duce unity into this plurality by makmg aU the 
objects states of a single being M. Now comes the 
task of showing how this sii^le being M gives reality 
and therefore plurality to its parte. Lotze fails to 
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show how this is brought about. Some principle ’ 
of plurality, however, must be found else the objects 
in the world lose their reality. The conception of 
substance is brought in to serve as such a principle — 
but here again failure meets Lotze, and he introduces 
the self-feelrng and self-existence belonging to mind 
in order to supplement the principle of substance ; 
but minds are hidden away somewhere in the inner 
recesses of the being of material things, and therefore 
cannot serve as experiential indicators of plurality. 

We cannot look at things and see at once where the 
mind of this piece of matter ends and the mind of 
another piece of matter begins*, hence Lotze is 
forced to introduce amongst minds an external 
principle of division, namely, the infinite divisibility 
of extended matter. The introduction of this 
principle, however, destroys his theory of substance 
as a principle of reality, for substance, as the law 
governing the changes of a definite group of sense 
qualities, becomes unmeaning when applied to the 
problematic entities obtained feom an infinite division 
of extended matter. 

The question now arises as to where Lotze has where 
failed. He started out with the idea that philosophy 
has to define what we mean by a real thing. He 
denied the validity of the view that philosophy has 
to discover the nature of that which is real in itself 
apart from experience. He tells us that we describe 
our experiences as real or as constituting a thing 
when they exhibit certain characteristics, and the 
task of philosophy is that of giving clear expression 
to these characteristics. But, as we have seen, 
Lotze, in describing these characteristics, was forced 
more and more to regard them as forming or con- 
stituting a nature which has an existence apart from 
the fact that they are our experiences, or the 
experiences of anyone at all. This nature became 
more and more a something held together by the 
thing itself as existing apart from our experience. 
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As being bold iogetber in iiseK it camo to bo a dosed 
whole separate Irom other things and from us ; in 
fact it oame to be a (Thing In Itself. ) N ow this theory 
that each thing has a reality for itself, and that in 
possessing such reality it is a closed whole, demands 
that clear lines of separation shall be drawn between 
the various things going to make up the whole of 
reality; it thus prejudges, in a way, the whole 
problem of the One and the Many, for the Many are 
considered as separate and the One as somehow 
holding together by means of dividing and uniting 
lines things which are separate. But lines of separa- 
tion are essentially static, and our idea of thorn is 
drawn from our perception of extended matter 
considered merely as extended. This brings it about 
that Lotze, in seeking to find a real plurality amongst 
things, is driven to a spatial interpretation of reality. 
He seelcs unity in an all-onibracmg whole which is 
really a kind of spatial whole, and ho makes the 
principle of unity centre in something static, namely, 
in eternal adaptation. The same thing happens 
with regard to the plurality of the world, for at the 
last he finds the principle of plurality in spatial 
division, and by so doing loses plurality in infinite 
division, which really represents the impossibility 
of ever arriving at ultimate members of a plurality. 
Lotze, in his endeavours to determine the nature of 
reality, has left experience and fallen back upon 
certain logical prejudices; he unconsciously holds 
that the fact of thmga possessing a reality in or for 
themselves rules out our experience as a factor 
determining the nature of tins reality, and as a 
result he is driven to logical presuppositions as the 
factors determining this reality. But even logical 
presuppositions by themselves fail, for they contain 
no content, and thence Lotze is driven to some 
aspect of reality, namely, the spatial, from which 
he draws a content which shall fulfil the demands 
of logic. This turning away from experience as that 
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in wMoh reality lives first occurs when Lotze tries ’ 
to show that the reciprocal action in which things 
find themselves, and which gives them reality, pre- 
supposes a unity of all things, for here he turns 
aside from the nature of reciprocal action to the 
nature of the seeming logical presuppositions involved 
in it. 

We turn back to the point where we consider thb nature 
Lotze as having wandered from the track which his 
thinking had marked out for him, namely, to the 

E oint where he considers that a thing in order to 
e real must act in relation to other things. The 
things which act upon one another consist of the 
contents of our experience grouped together to form 
a whole ; as such they are considered by Lotze as 
having a certain nature which they possess for them- 
selves, notwithstanding the fact that they also live 
in our experience. 

He holds further that this nature which is possessed The per. 
by things is of a permanent character. This can be oonstiti^ 
seen from the following : first, he considers this 
nature as capable of being expressed in the form of 
law, this law having two aspects, the one that of ^ 
actual realisation in the livmg reality, the other 
that of eternal validity in a system of truth. 
Secondly, he considers that the natures of things 
are adapted to one another, such adaptation render- 
ing reciprocal action possible, the world forming a 
whole through this action. It is clear that if the 
activity of things can only proceed on the basis 
of such adaptation, and if the world, in its activity, 
is subject to laws such that we can determine with 
unerring certainty what events wiU or will not 
happen in the world, then such adaptation must 
represent a permanent character as belonging to the 
tlimgs which are adapted to one another. This per- 
manent character belonging to a thing serves as the 
basis of its activity in relation to other things in 
that it allows only certain changes to take place 
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in iJiat tiling, tLcsG changes being in a certain har- 
mony vsdth its nature. Lotze brings ns iilnstrations 
in support of this. He tells us that ‘ The same 
occasional causes, light, warmth, and moisture, 
excite the seeds of different plants to quite different 
developments . . . The same remark applies 
to the behaviour of living things at a later stage, 
when fuUy formed. The form of action which they 
exhibit, upon occasion being given from without, 
is completely determined by their own organisation,^ ^ 
Again he speaks of the form of the result of an explo- 
sion of gunpowder as lying in the nature of the 
gunpowder — ‘ in the capaloility of expansion possessed 
by the elements condensed in it.’ * 

Aotwty Now comes the question as bo how change and 
monmoo permanency of nature arc related to one another. 

liOtze tells us that the nature of a thing’s activity or 
tag to ft of the changes which take place in it find their dotor- 
sotmiT* mining ground in the nature of the obioot ; tliis is 
difltory. expressing 

above, namely, that reciprocal action presupposes 
permanent natm’os adapted to one another. Tins 
IS the position which we have now to examine. 
Wo will suppose an object A to consist of the various 
properties ’ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ ‘ d ’ ; these seem to us to form 
a certain harmony, and, with Lotze, we may call 
tdiis harmony the thing’s nature. Now the new 
state ‘ a' ’ comes into A on account of A’s activity ; 
is it possible for us to find anything in the nature of 
the states * a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ ‘ d,’ or in the nature of theic 
unity, which makes idiem a home for ‘ a',’ and alto- 
gether prevents them from being a home for ' z ’ ? 
or is it not rather that because * a' ’ and not ‘ z’ as 
a maMer of fad finds a home among ‘ a,’ ' b,’ ‘ c,’ ' d,’ 
we say that the whole formed by the unity of 
these states welcomes ‘ a' ’ and rejects ‘ z ’ ? Let us 
take an illustration : — all the properties of marble 
form a single whole, and this whole acts in certain 

‘ MOa^liyskt, see, 63. * 
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ways ; tho marble is greyish-wliite in colour, it RirilrB * 
in water, is cold to tbe touob, and so on. Now there 
is nothing in the properties of being greyish- white in 
colour, ofbeing cold to the touch, ol being of a certain 
consistency or hardness, that would prevent the 
marble from floating in water ; these properties, as 
far as we can see, would just as well harbour the 
new property of floating in water as the present 
property of sinking in water. And the same applies 
as regards the relation of the other properties one 
to another ; each property of a thing seems to issue 
in action, the other properties having no determining 
influence in relation to it. 

And that it is impossible, for us at least, to find 
out how a thing's activity follows from its nature Bubatwoa 
as a whole, or how a thing's nature harbours this 
event and not that event, is really presupposed in 
Lotze’s theory of substance. A substance was for Si? 
him the unity of a moup of sense qualities ; but 
these sense qualities lay, as it were, side by side, 
and Lotze foimd no unity in them as such ; he had wtmty. 
to give to them a consciousness, or an experiencing 
of their own being on the part of themselves, before 
ho could unify them ; then he made this consciousness 
an inner and a hidden one with which we, as outsiders, 
could not come into contact. Thus for us the thing 
remains a mere grouping of sense qualities, and its 
nature is merely a name for our description of this 
grouping. 

Eurther, the fact of the thing’s experiencing 
itselE, while undoubtedly bringing ^ its states and 
modes of activity to unity as being moments in the 
life of a living experience, yet does not give to the 
thing a nature which makes it act in this way rather 
than in that way ; the object A, consisting of the 
states ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ ' d,’ would still be a seH-experienc- 
ing whole if it should harbour the new state or event 
‘ z,’ instead of the state or event ‘ a',’ which it now 
harbours; we could find nothing in, the nature of 
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‘ z ’ which would split up or destroy the selt-leeling 
of A, aud we can md nothing in the nature of ‘a" 
which tends to make stronger this self-feeling. 

ApraiUj let us suppose that A has a certain nature 
X, Tmich brings it about that ‘ a/ ‘ b/ ‘ 0 / ‘ d ' shall 
take to themselves ‘a" and not ‘z.’ This must 
mean that A is already in some kind of connection 
with *a'/ and that it is not in such a connection 
with ' z ’ ; ‘a" must be already waiting for A’s 
call, as it were. But ' a" is not in existence ; the 
whole meaning of change is that the new property 
‘ a' " shall come into existence from non-existence ; 
if everything that is to happen in the world, if every 
event that is to be, were already in actual exktence, 
then there would be no movement at all in the world. 
A, therefore, cannot be in any kind of connection with 
‘ a' ’ before ‘ a' ’ comes into A’s being. Let us give 
up the idea that A is in a previous connection with 
‘ aV and let us consider that ‘ a' ’ has to come from 
unreality, or from nothingness, into reality; the 
problem now is as to how ‘ a',’ as soon as it comes into 
reality, in fact, through the very act of coming into 
reality, shah, find a place among the qualities ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ 
‘ c,’ ‘ d ’ for itself, always, and in the same way, 
just when ‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘c,’ or ‘d’ wants it. It may be 
said that ‘ a' ' cannot have a definite form, or a 
definite nature, until it shall have found a home for 
itself as an event taking place in a particular thing, 
the nature of the particular thing determining the 
nature which ‘ a' ’ has to assume. This, indeed, 
is what Lotze means when he says, ' Yet after aU 
it is only the distinctive nature of the new that can 
somehow be thought of as contained ip the previously 
msting. The reality of the new, on the other hand, 
is not contained in the reality of the old. It pre- 
supposes the removal of that reality as the beginning 
of its own.’ * But how can ' a,’ * b,’ ‘ c,’ or °d ’ act 
on the particular nature of ‘ a" and not on its reality ? 

Metaphyaks, seo. 39. 
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They could not possibly; do it unless ‘ a' ’ could some- 
how or another split itself up into two parts, one 
part being its reality and the other part its nature. 
But such a thing is impossible, and Lotze would 
have been the first to recognise this impossibility. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that a thing 
does not possess a permanent nature which determines 
the nature of the changes that shall take place in it. 
With the loss of this permanency of nature as lying 
at the basis of reciprocal action, and of the eternal 
harmony or adaptability of things in the unity of 
the whole M, Lotze finaUy loses his hold upon gain- 
ing any real unity and any real plurality for the 
world of material existence. The ultimate reality of 
the material cannot be determined by considering 
its characteristics as merely material. Lotze un- 
doubtedly saw this when he sought to place minds 
at the basis of matter. But ho did not let this con- 
clusion play any important part in the determina- 
tion of his view as to that which constitutes the 
reality of material existence. He sought to con- 
struct a theory of reality that would satisfy the 
ideal of science. He faded to do so because he 
neglected other spiritual demands made upon us 
in our relation to the reality even of the material 
world. 

It remains for us, therefore, to see from Lotze’s 
examination of the spiritual life how far he is able 
to gain from the nature of the spiritual a conception 
of tile nature of reality which wiU reach down even 
to the material world. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PASSAGE TO THE HUMAN SOUL 

In Older to see how spirituality is involved in the 
nature of the reality of things, we must first turn to 
the meaniog of the spirituality which Lotze assigns 
to things merely as iiiitigs. He draws a distinction 
between mental and material as belonging to things 
onrrdn- themselves. Now this distinction first makes its 
appearance when we come to consider our relation 
as outsiders to things; a thing exists, not merely 
itself, but for us ; it exists not merely in its own 
experience but in our e:^erience. The thing, how- 
mSaT'^ ever, Lotze maintains, as it exists in its own cxporienco 
is diEEerent from what it is when it exists in our 
experience. When we know a thing wo are only 
aware of its sense qualities, which are grouped 
together so as to form a whole ; we fail to experience 
the thing’s actual experience of itself. This at once 
introduces two sides or aspects into the nature of 
the thing : namely, the side which it keeps to itself 
and the side which it reveals to us. The question 
at once arises as to whether this distinction is one 
made merely by us as standing outside of the being 
of things and being unable fully to apprehend 
them, or whether it is a distinction which centres 
in the bemg of each thing itself. When we consider 
the way in which Lotze arrived at his theory that 
substances are of the nature of minds, there is no 
reason to believe him as holding that the distinction 
centres in the object itself. 

bbbsom ^ But other reasons force Lotze to do that which 
his theory of substance does not really allow him to 
diBtinatioQ do. These reasons are twofold, the one being largely 
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metaphysical, the other largely psychological. First, botwoen 
as regards the metaphysical reason. Lotze’s theory 
of substance was framed on the presupposition that 
individual objects are real as mdividual. A real 
thing, or substance, he tells us, consists of an enclosed leS". 
group of sense qualities possessing unity, through 
the fact that they experience themselves as unity. 
However, he very soon discovered that a thing 
cannot be wholly described as an enclosed group of 
sense qualities, since it stands in relation to other 
things, and these other things enter into and deter- 
mine its nature to a very large extent ; this destroys 
any total exclusiveness on the part of any individual 
thing. On account of this he could no longer hold 
to Ihe naive Pluralism with which ho started, for 
he had to recognise that things possess their reality 
through the fact of their existing as parts of a material 
world, which includes all perceptual existence within 
itself. But Pluralism refuses to be laid aside ; out 
perceptive consciousness seems to teU us that the 
mdividual thing, as individual, possesses a reality 
of its own, and that this reality belongs to the thing 
alone and to nothing else. Exclusiveness of content 
no longer exists; where, then, could the exclusive- 
ness necessary to plurality be placed ? Lotze has no 
hesitation whatever in drawing a distinction between 
the content which belongs to a thing and the eimeri- 
entSe of that content which also belongs to that thing, 
placing exclusiveness in the experiencing side of the 
thing’s existence and denying it to the content. 

He thus introduces into the being of each thing a 
double life, giving it on the one hand a mental life, 
and on the other hand a material life. 

An obvious criticism against this view at once crittofam 
presents itself here. If it is a thing’s consciousness 
of its content which brings that content to unity, 
and in which alone such content can live, then every 
change in content must be also a change in the con- 
sciousness which a thing has of itself ; disintegration 
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of content mnst mean disinte^ation of oonscionsness ; 
mity of the content of one thing with that oi another 
mnst mean that the oonscionsness of the one thing 
unites itself with that of another and that both 
form one consciousness ; in fact, consciousness must 
share the same fate as the content which it unifies ; 
for if not, then content and consciousness become 
separated, and it is not consciousness but something 
else which performs the function of unifying content. 
Let us take an example. We will suppose two objects 
A and Z— A consisting of the sense qualities ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ 
‘o’; Z of the sense qualities ‘x,’ ‘y,’ ‘z.’ Now 
A possesses a consciousness of itsdf (a, b, c) and Z 
a consciousness of itself (x, y, z). A and Z, however, 
act upon one another to produce the new substance P, 
possessing the qualities ‘ p,’ ‘ q,’ ‘ r,’ and thus having 
a consciousness of itself (p, q, r). It is clear that the 
sense malities ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c ’ of A, and ‘ x,’ ‘ y,’ ‘ z ’ 
of Z, nave changed to the qualities ‘ p,’ ‘ q,’ ‘ r ’ 
of P. But it the soul or mind of A and also of Z 
are distinct from the content of A and Z ; and if the 
real plurality rests in these souls, so that A and Z 
through them can be said to be still real, aMough 
the lines of their individuality have faded in the 
new substance P, then one of two things must happen. 
Either these souls must float contentless in the void, 
or they must find an existence in P. If the souls 
of things thus float contentless in the void they could 
have no distinguishing characters which would enable 
them to be assigned to different things, the one as 
belongit^ to this particular thing and this only, 
and ^e other as belonging to that particular thing 
and that only. Further, no one would hold, least 
of all Lotze, that the souls of things find such a oon- 
tentless existence in the void. The souls of A and Z, 
therefore, must find an existence in P. But here 
agam they ate either useless or contentless, for the 
whole of the content of P is contained in tib.© sense 
qualities ‘ p,’ ‘ q,’ ‘ r,’ which are united together by 
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(p, q, r) the soul of P j the qualities ' a,’ ‘ b/ ‘ o ' and 
‘ x/ ‘ y,’ ‘ z ' no longer exist, and therefore the souls 
of A and of Z, which exist in P, cannot unite them 
together, nor can these souls unify the content of P. 

Thus we see that Lotze is not justified in drawing 
a distinction between the mental and material hfe 
of an object in order that he may place the principle 
that unites the thing to aU other thmgs in the material 
side, and the principle that separates it from all 
other things in the mental side. 

Lotze’s second reason for drawing an objective Second, 
distinction between the mental and material sides 
or aspects of a thing’s being is based largely on 
psychological grounds. He believed that the experi- 
ence or consciousness of any content is obtained nmtoiMid 
through the medium of sensations or feelings, which 
are mere temporary existences very different in nature 
from that which they enable us to experience. This 
view had arisen in opposition to English Empiricism, 
which had identified sensations and experienced 
content, and had maiutained that what we experience 
are only momentary existences which pass through 
our miuds never to return again. On such a view 
as this the world which each one o± us experiences 
comes to lose its universal validity and its per- 
manence, and does not seem to be able to lay claim 
to reality. In order to get away from this position 
the Idealists split each individual fact of experience 
into two sides, giving it on the one hand a merely 
temporary existence which they called sensation 
or feeling, and on the other hand a content which 
possesses a universal and abiding or permanent 
character; it is this universal and permanent 
character which renders it possible for us to give 
to each fact of experience a place in a permanent 
world which is the same for This splitting up 
of each fact of experience into two elements is thus 
really made in order to satisfy a metaphysical demand 
which we make upon experience. But at the same 
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time it lays claim to justification on tlie basis of certain 
psychological facts. "When a person perceives any- 
thing, the act of perceiving does not enter into and 
form an integral part of the content perceived in so 
far as this content is constitutive of an object. It 
is in the facts of perceiving and not in the actual con- 
tent perceived that the exclusiveness characteristic of 
mental life is supposed to lie ; exclusiveness cannot 
lie in the actual sense content, for this is formed 
into a single world which is lived in and known by 
everyone. But what is it in the facts of perceiving 
which constitutes itself a soul, or mind, or mentd 
life possessing a certain exclusivity of its own? 
Exclusivity of mental life may be considered as rest- 
ing in one or in both of two sots of circumstances. 
In the first place, sense contents arc only perceived 
when a bodily organisation adjusts its sense organs 
to the objects in which the contents to be porcoived 
rest. Such adjustment of the sense organs is accom- 
panied by bodily sensations. Those sensations 
localise themselves exclusively in the body in which 
they arise. AH sense content perceived through 
such adjustments of sense organa to objects external 
to them connect themselves with, and group them- 
selves around, the sensations due to this adjustment. 
Because these sensations are exclusive to that in 
which they arise, the sense contents come to live 
in or to be perceived through the medium of a whole 
of bodily sensations which forms the basis of, and is 
identified with, an exclusive soul life. 

In the second place, the same object is perceived, 
not once, but many times, and by many different 
persons. In each perception the sense qualities 
constitutive of the object may be perceived in Bering 
orders, and iudeed some of them may even not be 
perceived at all. As an existence in an objective 
world this object has a single, permanent, or at 
least relatively permanent existence, and is made 
up of a sraies of constituent sense qualities existing 
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in a single and unchangeable order. At no moment 
of its existence could it drop any of its sense qualities 
or change their order. The content of our perceptions, 
therefore, it is argued, cannot be identical with the 
content of the real world. Each perceived whole 
in so far as it is the content of our perception is 
an individual whole different from the individual 
whole which is referred to through the medium of 
our perception. This difference is interpreted as 
exclusivity. 

Thus uie fact of the existence of bodily sensations, 
and also the fact that there is a changing individuality 
of experienced sense content different from the per- 
manent individuality of sense content as going to 
the constitution of an objective world, go to ^ow 
the existence of a soul lile which is exclusive of, 
and which stands over against the world of objects. 

But while this is undoubtedly the case, still it Thatihu 
cannot be maintained that iliis distinction between Fogw»i' 
an exclusive soul life and a universal material exist- 
ence or content can enter into the being of a material 
thing as Lotze conceives it ; material things are not 
subject to the psychological conditions on which 
this distinction between a mental and a material 
side of existence is based. A thing does not choose tue'oMe 
what sense content shall or shall not enter into and 
be constitutive of its being, like a person chooses 
what sense content he shall or shall not perceive ; 
and a thing does not adjust a bodily organisation 
to a perceptual life in the same way as an animal 
or a person does. 

Lotze, however, does not pay much attention to Therdu- 
the souls of things ; they have served a certain J^Tpoitooe 
metaphysical purpose for him in giving plurality 
to the material world. They play no part in the 
building up of a community of mord beings in which, 
according to liim, the deepest meaning of reality 
rests; therefore he leaves these souls of materm 
things and seeks to determine the nature of the 
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human soul and its relation to the material world. 
It is, then, in these l%her souls and in their relation to 
the material world that we shall have to seek for our 
principles of reality. Now just as a material object 
IS composed of matter and mind, so a human being 
is composed of soul and body *, the body consisting of 
highly complicated and organised living matter, and 
the soul of highly complicated mind. Lotze maintains 
that the body has an existence of its own, that the soul 
has an existence of its own, and that both are brought 
to unity in the life of the individual human being. 
Difforenoa Theto is, however, a great difference between the 
nature of the reality of a thing and the nature of the 
o reality of a human being. In the case of a thing the 

rad that fact of being a group of sense qualities changing 
human according to law is undoubtedly the most important 
part of its reality ; its hidden life of seH-experienoe 
or self-feeling is of minor importance. Such self- 
experience makes the thing real for itself, but we, 
who know the thing, have nothing whatever to do 
with it. With a human being,_ however, the case is 
different. Here hdng centres in the life of experi- 
ence, or in the life of Idle soul, more than in the life 
of the body. 

A second difference presents itseK in that the 
soul of a thing is considered as performing the function 
of bringing to unity the several qualities belonging 
to that thmg as an object in the material world. A 
human being, in so far as he is a body, is also an object 
m the material world, yet it cannot be said of the 
human soul that its function consists in bringing to 
unity the sense content which goes to form the 
human body ; if this were the case, then the human 
being would never perceive anything other than 
his OTO body. True, it may be objected that the 
soul in perceiving an object merely interprets the 
state of its own body ; that when it sees this thing 
as blue, or feels that thing as hard, it only gives a 
meaning to certain changes taking place in ihe higher 
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nerve centres. Still, even i£ this is the case, the 
actual blue, or the actual hardness, cannot be said 
to be a state o£ the higher nerye centres ; whether 
the colour blue or the quality hardness are mere 
interpretations of bodily' states or not, or whether 
or not they have real existence outside of the human 
soul which perceives them, makes no difierence to 
the fact that the soul, in perceiving them, becomes 
aware of something more than the bodjr with which 
it is connected. Thus the human soul brings to unity 
far more than that which belongs to its body, whereas 
on Lotze’s theory the soul of the thing only exists in 
and through its bringing to unity that, and only that, 
which exists in the thmg as its bodily or material side. 

In the third place, Sv,e wealth of material belong- 
ing to the life of the individual soul forms an integral 
part of what is called the social whole ; it goes to 
the building up of culture, of morality, of religion, 
or of what is often called the spiritual life ; in this 
spiritual life, morals, religion, art, history, and other 
groat movements have their existence and come to 
form a whole often seeming to stand in violent 
opposition to the material world. In discussing 
the nature of the human soul it is to the nature and 
reality of this spiritual world that we shall have to 
turn our attention. 

The world, however, does not sharply divide itself 
up into the merely material world of nature on the 
one hand, and the highly developed cultural life of 
human society on the other hand. Between the 
human soul and the merely material there exists 
a large sphere of organic existence. 

Lotze, however, maintaios that living organisms as 
such, even in the case of the human body, are no more 
than things which have become highly complicated 
through purely material activity ; Ihey havehecome 
structurm wholes, that is, wholes of parts which co- 
operate in their movements so that we have move- 
ments within movements, yet all constituting one 
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single movement, It may be maintained, however, 
that a living body is something more than a thing, or 
than many things acting together ; that the co- 
operative movement of its parte involves a plan or an 
idea as operative in its constitution. A thing is merely 
a unity of sense qualities, whereas a living body 
is a unity of functions aU directed to the attainment 
of an end. Lotze, however, denies tins ; he main- 
tains that i£ the reality of a living being centred in 
an idea or plan of the whole, which idea determined 
tbe whole development of bodily life, then the idea 
would stand in some kind of determining relation 
to the body ; it would, in fact, have to act reciprocally 
with the body, and thus idea and body would con- 
stitute two things acting upon one another ; further, 
even when the body perishes no reality is lost to the 
world : the perishing of the body simply means that 
a material system has been dissolved and that its 
elements enter into other and new material systems. 
The reality But, we must ohject here, that the reality of a 
bouig not Hving being is not exhausted in its materiality or 
^^tad thinghood. In a living being there is somolhing 
niatonaiitiy. ovoT and abovo the fact that it is a unity of sense 
qualities, or that it is a system or structural whole 
formed out of many such unities. It is this some- 
thing that constitutes the very being of that which 
lives. That in the animal wmch is over and above 
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mere thinghood consists of sentient life ; whether 
or not plants have also a sentient life is difi&oult to 
determine, and Lotze never pronounced any opinion 
on this question. 

Now it is this sentient life which plays the moat 
important part in the being of an animal existence ; 
it is this which gives value for self to the animal, 
and it is towards the promotion and welfare of this 
that the bodily organisation of the animal is sub- 
oidmated, Lotze indeed recognises this. In opposi- 
tion to those who hold that organic life diows us a 
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value lies in the fact that it is such a whole, he main- 
tarns that organic nature does not show us such a 
whole, but rather a huge variely of forms connected 
within certain limits, these forms being developed 
so as to give to their possessors all the enjoyment 
and variety of life of which each is capable.* Here the 
centre of being is placed, not in any systematic 
whole of organic life, not in the nature of the living 
or bodily forms, but in the enjoyment or variety of 
life — ^that is, in the sentient life which belongs to these 
forms ; the material side of life becomes subordinated 
to this sentient life of the individual living being, 
and it is this latter which takes the place of what 
many thinkers consider the idea or plan involved in 
the living world. 

In sentient life something seems to be separating 
itself from mere bodily life and coming to an existence 
and value of its own, and the question that asks for 
an answer is as to whether or not this sentient life, 
as such, has reality. If this sentient life has reality, 
then arises the question, what are the conditions of 
its reality, or what form of existence must it possess 
in order that we may call it real ? Lotze, however, 
never tackles this question as to the reality which 
is to bo given to the merely sentient life as it is found 
in the organic world. He tells us in effect that a 
knowledge of the animal world gives us no knowledge 
of man, and he therefore leaves aside the examina- 
tion of this life as not bringing forward any philo- 
sophical problems.® B at whSe it is true that a know- 
ledge of the animal may not enable us to understand 
the destiny of man, yet the world is not constituted 
by man alone, nor by things and man, animal life 
being, as it were, a mere interval between them 
which we can afford to disregard. The mere sentient 
life of the animal calls for its place in reality just as 
much as does the soul of the highest product of 
human culture. 

* MihroTeoamoa, Bk. iv. Chap, iv. (Eng. trans., vol, 1. p, 406). 

' IbUnt Bk. iv. Chap. iv. ond ot seo. 1 (Eng. trans,, vol. i. p. 467). 
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We must now turn to the soul of man. Man, like 
the animal, possesses a sentient life ; but over and 
above this there appears in him another form of 
soul life so difierent from the merely sentient life, 
and separated from it by such a vast interval of 
development, that it has often been considered as 
constituting a mind or spirit calling for an existence 
of its own standing over against the sentient life. 
Lotze holds that this difference between sentient 
and soul life does not mean that there is in human life 
both a sentient soul and a higher soul. The only 
use a sentient soul could serve would be that of 
mediating between the higher soul and the material 
world. 

He teUs us, however; that there is no reason for 
believing that the higher soul cannot directly act with 
the material world, hence a mediating sentient soul 
is not required.^ But the sentient me must belong 
somewhere; if it has no independent existence of 
its own, then it must form a constitutive part of some 
other existence. Does it belong to idle material 
side or to the soul side ? Lotze decides that iu the 
case of human beings the sentient life belongs to the 
soul side. 

Lotze brings forward certain considerations to 
show that the soul demands a form of existence 
different from that belon^g to material things; 
he farther tries to show that the soul, through its 
unique form of existence, stands over against matter, 
acting and reacting with it just as one object acts 

^ Mtkrokwmoa, Bk. v. Chap, h eeoB. 1 and Zi 
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and reacts witii another. First as to the proof that 
the soul calls for a form of existence peculiar to itself. 
The first argument which ho brings forward for the 
establishment of this position is drawn from the fact 
of the incomparability of the mental with the material. 
We do not see stretching before us a single world 
of mental life like the world of nature. We cannot 
experience the mental flow of events which takes 
place in minds other than our own in the same way 
as we can experience the flow of events that takes 
place in the material world lying outside of us. On 
accoimt of this we cannot view as a whole a single 
flow of mental events taking place in a single mental 
world, as is the case in respect of the material world. 
We can only view the course of mental life as it exists 
in our own individual mind. Furthermore, the inner 
mental liCe which each of us possesses in addition 
to and in intimate connection with his outer bodily 
life consists, Lotze tells us, of sensations, ideas, 
feelings, emotions, and volitions. These are intimatdy 
bound up with our bodily life, and through this life 
with the material world ; yet in their nature they are 
so absolutely different from that which constitutes 
the material world that they must be considered as 
hanging together and forming a unique kind of whole. 
This whole constitutes what we call the soul.^ The 
most important and fundamental content of the soul 
is that of sense, for it is in relation to this content 
that the whole of soul life is built up, 

We speak of sense as consisting of the sense 

S ’ities existiag as constitutive elements of the 
gs in the world outside of us ; we speak again 
of our bodily sensations and also of pleasure and 
pain as belonging to sense or to the senses ; and 
lastly, we speak of the content of sense, meaning by 
that the content of our soul life, this content existing 
as acts of perception and also as the content of 

^ Mihrohoamos, Bk. il. Chap. i. seo. 1 (Eng. traaa., toI. 1. p. 144). See 
also Meiaphyawa, aeo. 230. 
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perception, through, th .0 medium of which, we come 
to know tlie world outside of us. Let us first deal 
with, the distinction between bodiljr sensations and 
sense qualities which are constitutive of things in 
the outer world. If I take a pin and scratch the 
book in front of me I hear the noise of scratching 
and see the mark I have made ; if, however, I scratch 
my hand I not only see the mark there, but I feel 
the pressure of the pin on my hand and I experience 
pain in my hand. The feeling of pressure and of 
pain I regard as bodily sensations, me mark on my 
hand, however, although it is on my body, is not 
regarded as a bodily sensation any more than the 
mark on the book is regarded as a bodily sensation. 
Again, when I move my eyes I experience certain 
sensations due to these movements ; when I speak 
I experience sensations due to the varying relations in 
whim the various parts of my mouth move in respect 
of one another ; if I am unweU I may feel pains or 
aches inside me; all of these I regard as bodily 
sensations. If, however,^ I put a bottle of scent to 
my nose I have the sensation of smell, or if I put sugar 
in my mouth I taste it as sweet ; these sensations 
are localised in the nose and in the mouth, yet I do 
not regard them as bodily sensations. Thus we see 
that a certain group of sensations form themselves 
into a peculiar class ; they are all localised in the 
body, yet not ah sensations that are localised in the 
body belong to this class. The ground of this dis- 
tinction is to be found in the fact that these bodily 
sensations do not in any way form part of the outside 
or material world ; the body is part of the outside 
world, and like all that exists in this world it has 
a certain size, a certain shape, colour, and so on : 
aR that belongs to it as a material object, such as 
the mark imposed on it by a scratch, belongs also to 
tMs outside world. But, further, the body has this 
living or sensitive side which does not belong to it 
as a mere object in the material world, and in this 
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sensitive side live what we call bodily sensations. 

I do not regard the book which lies on my table 
as sensitive, but I do regard other bodies like my 
own as sensitive, even although I can only experience 
the sensitiveness of my own body. Thus we regard 
these bodily sensations as belonging to us in a 
peciiliar way ; they go to form part of our being ; 
they make the body a possession belonging to our- 
selves in a way in which nothing else can belong to 
us, for if any part of my body loses its sensitiveness 
it does not seem to belong to me in the same way 
as the other parts of the body which retain their 
sensitiveness. 

We now come to the distinction between sense 
qualities as constitutive of things in the outer world, sm™™ 
and sensations as events and also as contents belonging SS” 
to our inner life. (We may note at this point Uiat 
Lotze gives bodily sensations a place as events belong- oontont 
ing to the inner life of the soul.) Fhst we must to 
distinguish between sensation as a content and 
sensation as an event. When I turn my eyes to the 
table I see a book lying there, and I see that this book 
has a certain shape, size, colour, and so on; the shape, 
size, colour of the book belong to it independently 
of the fact that I or anybody else sees it ; they are 
sense qualities going to constitute the being and 
nature of the book as an object existing in and for 
itself external to mo. But my looking, my seeing, 
or what I term my experiencing of the book, of its 
colour, of its shape, of its size, and so on, are events 
in my life and do not in any way belong to the book 
which I see. There is thus a distinction between 
an act of experiencing and the sense quality which 
is experienced ; the act of experiencing is considered 
as a sensating of something which is experienced, 
this something being either a sense quality or an 
object consisting of sense qualities having an existence 
in the outside world. Acts of sensation are merely 
momentary, existing at a particular moment and then 
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passing away into complete nothingness; honce if 
we are to have a soul life which shall be something 
more than a mere flow of events, these sensations 
as events must be mM;ely the medium through which 
a definite content which the soul can hold is conveyed 
into the life of the soul. This fact seems to point 
to the view that the actual act of experiencing 
mediates a content which it derives from that which 
it experiences ; it may be considered that 1 know 
the outside world although I am a soul standing out- 
side of that world, through the fact that I draw a 
content from that world into myself, and that since 
this content comes to form part of my life I experience 
in my lifo that which re^y belongs to something 
external to me. If this is the case, however, then 
the things which are experienced must find a momen- 
tary existence in the soul which experiences them. 
Either they must never have existed outside of the 
soul, or they must submit to a process whereby the soul 
draws out their content from them, and yet after- 
wards leaves them to go free with aU their content. 
Against the view that the soul draws into itself a 
content from the things which exist in the outside 
world, Lotze brings dejfinite objections. He main- 
tarns that the transference of complete states from 
one thing to another, or from things to the soul^ is 
impossibfe; that when influences come to a thing 
or to the soul from something external to it these 
influences are of the nature ol stimulations or calls 
for the thing or the soul to draw forth from itself that 
which previously existed potentially within itself. He 
says, ‘All bodily unpressions are for the soul but 
Strokes drawing forth from its own nature the in- 
ternal phenomena of sensation that can never be 
communicated to it from without.^ 

This brings us to a third alternative which presents 
itself, namely, that the soul, in coming into relation 
with the things in the outside world, comes to a special 

^ (Bng. ttava.)) vol. i, p. 28 S. 
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activity. In this activity it produces within its own 
being a content, Hirough lihe medium of wWoh it 
comes to a knowledge of the outside world. The 
momentary act of producing the sensation on the 
part of the soul is what we call the act of experiencing, 
or the act of sensation, and constitutes the peculiar 
breaking in upon consciousness characteristic of 
sensation. The content is held in the life of the soul 
and goes to btdld up that life. That, outside the 
soul, which stimulates or calla the soul to activity 
in the production of this content, is an object or 
objects made up of sense qualities; and the soul 
through its sense content comes to a knowledge of 
these sense qualities. 

This process presupposes the soul as already origin of 
existing and standing in relation to the outside world. 

The question as to the origin of the soul, or as to 
the way in which it comes into existence from non- 
existence, is a matter which Lotze does not enquire 
into. He teUs us that reality as a whole shows us soul 
and body as having come into existence, and as 
working, together ; the actu^ coming into existence, 
however, remains a matter hidden from us. We can 
only see new content taking its rise in an already 
existing soul, just as in the material world we can 
only see new sense qualities springing up or taking 
the place of old sense qualities in an akeady existmg 
object. 

Further, although the soul produces its content ihosoni 
through its own activity, and although this content 
is very different from anything that exists in the 
material world, yet we must not think of the soul 
as having a specific nature of its own from which oemtent 
the nature of the sensations that take their rise in 
it can be seen of necessity to follow. I cannot give 
to marble a specific nature which shall reveal to me 
how it is that marble is cold to the touch ; I can only 
say that as a matter of fact marble is a unity of sense 
qualities among which is this quality of being cold 
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to the touch. In the same way, Lotze tells us, it 
oannot be seen how the soul can produce from a 
nature peculiar to itsdf a sense content whose nature 
is determined by, or can be seen of necessity to follow 
from, the nature of the soul ; the sense content 
belonging to the soul simply occurs in it when the 
soul comes to activity; further, this content is brought 
to unity, along with other sense contents, by the soul, 
and thus goes to form the life of the soul. The soul, 
like a thing , has no hidden, inner nature which 
flashes out m manifestations peculiar to itself ; the 
soul is a unity of certain kinds of manifestations, 
and in this unity manifestations of a like kind take 
their rise when the soul as a whole comes to activity ; 
sense consists of those manifestations which come into 
existence when the soul acts with the material world. 

How arises the question as to whether or not 
ttoMMo content going to build up the life of the 

flontonte soul is different from anything that is to bo found 
Cto in the material world. Lotze maintains that it is. 
Muund” By so doing he makes the material world consist 
‘mK Bpatial characteristics only, and thus talces^ away 
gouigui from it the rich and varied content consisting of 
seiise qualities which go to the formation of objects ; 
an objeot. further, the content which he takes from the material 
world he gives to the soul, and we shall find that 
the world cannot keep for itself even those spatial 
characteristics which Lotze considers as going to 
make up its being. From this it is clear that one of 
two thmgs must happen; either the soul will lose 
itself in taking up the content of the material world, 
or the material world will lose itself in being taken 
up as content into the life of the soul, 
loteo M However, let us see how these results come about. 
We have seen that the soul is called to activity by 
Stimulations which reach it from the outside wdrld. 
Lotze now teLls us that these stimulations consist 
the other of movements which take their rise in things; these 
movements act upon the body, producing certain 
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clianges in the sense organa ; the changes in the sense tho db- 
organa^ set up activities in the nerves, and these 
activities are carried along until the higher nerve 
centres in the brain are reached. AH those changes material 
consist of movements, and when these movements 
reach the higher nerve centres the soul becomes 
active in relation to them. As a result of this acti- 
vity a speci&o content comes to existence in the soul. 
Difierent movements in the outside world act upon 
different sense organa in the body, giving rise in 
the soul to different sense contents. For mstance, 
movements in the luminiferous ether act upon the 
retina of the eye, giving rise in the soul to sensations 
of colour; certain movements in the air act upon 
the ear and through the ear upon the auricular nerve, 
producing sensations of sound in the soul. Why 
this shomd be so, why certain movements in the 
outside world should pass into the soul as sweetness, 
others as colour, Lotze tells us, we can never know ; 
we simply have to accept the fact that such is the 
case.^ Further, the relations between sensations 
and these movements in the outside world which 
he calls stimuli can be brought within the sphere 
of exact mathematical calculation. The only senses, 
however, where the uniformities between stimuli and 
sensations have been formulated according to strict 
mathematical equations are those of sight and sound. 

From this it can be seen that the outside world The mays. 
as it stands in active relation to the soul is made to STtomao 
consist of a series of stimulations, that is, of a aeries 
of movements in space, and of nothing else. This tLaST 
at once raises a distinction between the outside world 
as we know it, and the outside world as it acts upon 
the soul. As we know it, this outside world consists itssf 
of objects constituted by the unities of the jjluraHty gSi 
of sense : these pluralities consist of spatial pro- 
perties, colour, taste, smell, and so on. AH these 

^ Metapliiimes, geo. 320. See also Mtholomoa (Bng. Uana ), vol i. 
p. 175, 
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exist as sense qualities in the actual being of the 
objects knoTO. But as it acts upon the soul the out- 
side world consists of things possessing only spatial 
properties— i.e. motion, figure, position ; in the same 
way the body as it acts upon the soul consists only 
of movements of purely spatial wholes. Now comes 
the question as to whether or not the outside world, 
as we know it, is identical with the outside world 
as it exists m and for itself over against our minds. 
Lotze’s answer to this question is that the two are 
not identical — that the world as we know it takes its 
rise in our minds who know this world ; that it exists 
there and only there ; that the world as it exists in 
and for itself is constituted of activities and natures 
the same as those which act upon our minds and 
stimulate them to activity. Thus the outside world 
is made to consist of spatial properties only, whereas 
the content which takes its rise in the som is made 
to consist of that plurality of sense which is incom- 
parable with what is merely spatial, but which wo 
are accustomed to think of as belonging to things ; 
such plurality of sense consists of sound, taste, smeU, 
and so on.^ Thus sense qualities as belonging to 
things would consist merely of spatial properties or 
primary qualities, whereas sense contents as belong- 
mg to souila, and throi^h the medium of which sense 
qualities are known, would consist of what we are 
accustomed to call tiie secondary qualities of things. 
Lotzo’g Certain considerations, however, make it quite 
dear that it is impossible to consider the material 
world as consisting of primary qualities only, and to 
■md hold that souls holding within their mental life the 
secondary qualities stand over against this material 
^4°"* world. In the first place, spatial properties are 
properties, and oelong to the world as htoum 
theotjiei ’ just as muoh as do the secondary qualities of things, 
Mhmg’ hence spatial properties are not excluded from 
invsiia. existing within the life of the soul and as going to the 

* Metctphyavia, seo. 230. 
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building up of tbat life. In the second place, tbe 
plurality of sense (Qualities, including bott primary 
and secondary qualities, is not held together m unity 
in the soul as an entity standing over against the 
outside world ; rather is this plurality held together 
in unity in the outside world through the medium 
of a consciousness which takes within itself the actual 
material world ; for instance, the colour blue and 
the coldness to the touch belonging to this piece of 
atone are held together, not in the being of some 
soul standing outside of the stone, but in the being 
of the stone itself, in so far as this stone is experienced 
or experiences itseh, and they are held together 
there along with the spatial characteristics of size, 
shape, and so on. 

Lotze now brings forward another argument to tho 
show that the sense content of the life of the soul t^“of 
is not to be identified with the sense qualities going 
to the constitution of the material world. We have by“n“ “ 
seen him claiming that the existence of sense contents tha ao^ 
in our experience of the world is entirely dependent 
upon the rigid, mechanical, necessitative determina- senao. 
tion of spatial movements in things acting in relation 
with such movements in the body. He now main- 
tains that we have a power of determining or of 
selectmg to a certain e:^ent what contents shall or 
shall not enter iuto our experience, and that this 
determiuation takes place through a freedom of 
activity which is altogether dmerent from the 
mechanical activity of thmgs. In this free activity 
of an experiencing subject in relation to an existing 
world the subject may order the contents of his 
experience in a way which is different from that 
in which sense contents actually exist in the material 
world. Eor instance, I may be interested in two 
books, each of which Kes at opposite ends of my 
boohshelf. I reach down one and without regarding 
the interveniug books also reach for the other ; 
my experience grips only those two books ; but the 
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actual existence in wMcb. those two books stood 
included all the intervening books. Again, I may 
disregard the colour of an object at wnich I look, 
being only interested in its shape ; or I may disre- 
gard its shape, being interested only in its colour ; 
yet the actual existence of the object includes all 
that I have disregarded. Now such selective power 
is not mechanically determined ; it does not belong 
to the material world, but is, Lotze maintains, a 
characteristic of a mental life distinct from and stand- 
ing over against that which belongs to matter. And 
further, we may notice that this selective power 
seems to call for a diflerence or distinction between 
the sense content which enters into and is con- 
stitutive of experience and the sense content 
constitutive of the actual existence of the thing 
experienced, for the actual existence of the thing 
does not tolerate an alternative existence and non- 
existence of certain of its contents according to the 
play of non-mechanical interests. 

This distinction between mental life as con- 
stituted by our experience of objects, and material 
existence as constituted by the being of objects, is 
indicated by Lotze in certain objections which he 
brings against both Herbert and Eechnef, to the 
effect that they had tried to explain the rise and 
conservation of sensations in tho soul on purely 
mechanical principles, leaving out any activity on 
the part of the soul itself. Fechner sought to measure 
the physiological activities of the body and the 
psychical activities of the soul, and to give to both 
physiological and psychical activities certain mathe- 
matical values, thus bringing both activities under 
the range of mathematical formulae. His applica- 
tion of mathematical formulae to sense was based 
on the view that not only does the nature of the 
sensation stand in a mathematical relation to the 
natfure of the bodily stimulus, but that the occurrence 
of the bodily stimulus and the taking up of the 
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sensation connected with it into the liie of the soul 
are also determined by this mathematical relation. 
According to Herbert, on the other hand, sensations 
are introduced into the mind through the mind 
reacting with other minds ; for him the material 
world ultimately resolved itself into a plurality of 
minds ; each of these sensations was supposed to have 
a certain strength, and according to its strength it 
pushed other sensations out of consciousness and 
remained itself in consciousness, or was itself pushed 
out of consciousness by them. The mind was thus 
merely a place which allowed free play for the actions 
and reactions of what might almost be termed 
mental atoms ; at all events, the interplay of the 
contents of mind became approximated in nature 
to the interplay of atoms m the material world. 

Lotze objects to both of these views on the ground 
that they altogether disregard the nature of the soul, 
which acts as a whole in all its activities. Both 
theories regarded the soul as merely passive, con- 
scious of all that takes place between the various 
elements that find their existence within it, yet 
taking no part in what takes place. As Lotze 
clearly saw, such a view as this denies reality to the 
soul ; the soul comes to be the mere after-effects of 
material processes and gains no independent being 
of its own. In order to possess reality, the soul, 
as a whole, must act m relation to the sense content 
which comes to find its existence within it. 

This, however, at once gives rise to a difficult Theoonrae 
problem : the course of the sensational life is deter- life as 
mined, on the one hand, by the purely mechanical 
and necessitative influence of the movements in the 
material world, and, on the other hand, by the activity throataido 
of the soul acting as a higher power in relation to the 
sensations which take their rise in it. Lotze wants 
to show that sensations are constituent elements of the soar 
in the life of the soul as standing over against the 
material world, and possessing a freedom of activity 
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altogether foreign to the mechanically determined 
activity of this world, and that yet those sensations 
are produced in the soul in a purely mechanical 
way through the soul's interaction wiim the outside 
world. He tries to harmonise these two moments 
by introducing between bodily stimuli and sensations 
what he calls impressions, giving to these impressions 
the mechanical character of the outside world, and to 
sensations the characteristic of being constitutive 
elements in the life of a soul determined by freedom 
of activity. These impressions are neither stimuli 
nor sensations, neither have they an independent 
existence as standing alone between sensations and 
stimuli ; they are changes in the mind which follow 
directly upon stimulation, yet they do not form any 
content of the mind ; they are merely internal states 
of the mind upon which consciousness must bo 
brought to bear before they can assume any value 
for the mind. He tells us that we can never know 
the nature of these impressions as they really are ; 
we can only know them when consciousness is brought 
to bear upon them and converts them into sensations. 
Yet they do not at first exist as impressions, and 
then _ become converted into sensations through 
consciousness being turned upon them after they have 
come into the som ; rather is it that their coming 
into the soul, and the activity of the soul in turning 
consciousness upon them and thus producing sensa- 
tion from itself, is one and the same activity. He 
says of them, ‘ We may regard both (i.e. sensations 
and impressions) as at every indivisible moment 
simultaneous, as so blended together that the different 
names which we give them denote no longer two 
processes, but different phases of one process in 
itself indivisible.' ^ Again he says, ' We do not know 
why the wave of light that strikes our eye should 
have had first by its action on the soul to produce 
an indescribable unconscious impression which was 

^ Mihokoamot, Bk. ii. Chap, iii. sbo. 2 (Bug. traiOB., tdI. i, p. 200), 
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succeeded as a reaction by the sensation to which 
it appeared as red or blue. The sight of a particular 
colour, the hearing of a particular tone, may un- 
questionably be conceived as the single, undivided 
state into which the soul passes, and we call it impres- 
sion when we think of its being caused by an external 
stimulus, but vital reaction when we call to mind 
that the same stimulus would have excited other 
states in other natures — ^that consequently the form 
of the state here present depends on the nature of 
the soul.’ ^ 

We must now consider how these impressions 
perform the service of bringing together, first, the 
mechanical activity taking ^ace in the outer world*, 
secondly, the mechanical interaction taking place 
between the soul and the outer world through the 
medium of the body; and thirdly, the free activity 
of the soul as a whole. The nerve centres which 
are charged with every stimulation that reaches 
them through the medium of the sense organa from 
the outside world, stand in such a relation to the 
soul that reciprocal action must take place between 
them and the soul. If all stimulations from the 
nerve centres do not reach the soul, then the unifor- 
mity of law cannot be considered as applying to the 
activities which talce place between soul and body. 
The soul itself, however, does not take up into 
consciousness and convert into elements of its own 
sensational life sJl the stimulationa that reach it 
from the outside world; it possesses, as we have 
seen, a certain selective power in this respect. If, 
however, the soul selected directly from stimulationa, 
saying, as it were, that it would only receive to itself 
this or that stimulus, then soul and body would not 
really interact mechanically, for the soul would place 
itself above the mechanical chain of events and 
refuse to be altogether influenced by it. If, however, 
it selects from impressions which are already effects 

^ Miltrokoamas, Bk> ii. Ohap. iii. sac. 2 (Bag. troos,, vol. i. p. 201}. 
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of the meohauical mteraction between soul and body, 
mechanical chain remains unbroken. 

Lotze brings forward ^e fact of subconsciousness 
as favouring this view of the existence of unconscious 
impressions and of the selective activity of the mind 
in relation to them. In subconsciousness the soul 
possesses numberless impressions which at times it 
brings into the clear light of consciousness. Once 
received into the soul, impressions have a persis- 
tent and indestructible existence there ; further, the 
activity of the soul can be brought to bear upon them 
when required, thus bringing them to full conscious- 
ness. By means of these unconscious impressions 
the phenomena of memory is to be explained. Lotze 
says, ‘ Of these impressions the Law of Persistence, 
it is supposed, holds good ; when they have once 
come into being they do not again pass away ; but 
they stand in no constant relation to the mind's 
cognitive energy, which, like an unsteady light 
shming now on one, now on another, at one moment 
takes them up, at another lets them relapse into the 
unconscious existence of latent impressions.' ^ 

But why is it that coEsciousness presents to itself 
as sense contents certein impressions, while leaving 
others in the sphere of subconsciousness ? He states 
this problem quite cleariy in Bk. ii. Chap. iii. sec. 3 
of the Mikrokosmos, where he says that there are two 
tteories as to the way in which the activity of the 
soul builds up a content for itself ; the one theory 
mamtains that ah the content of the soul life is 
derived from the reciprocal action of sensations; 
this theory he refuses to accept ; the other theory— 
and this is the theory which he accepts — ‘ will have 
to enquire into the reasons why certain unconscious 
impressions draw the attention of presentative 
activity to themselves and divert it from others/ He 
seeks to solve the problem involved here by attaching 
to sensations a certain value or worth, maintaiaiag 

Mikroleomiii, Bk. ii. Chap. lii. aeo. 2 (Bng. tiema., Tol. i. p. 199). 
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that it is this worth or value, estimated by the ' 
mdividual soul as belonging to sensations, which 
largdy determines what impressions it shall convert 
into sensations ; the soul only wants in its life those 
sensations which have a certain worth or value for 
itself, and those which have not this worth the soul 
seeks to keep out. We need not now stop to enquire 
into the exact nature of this worth or value, or as to 
the way in which the soul builds up its content into 
a whole, using this idea of worth as its guiding principle. 

What we have here to notice is that as soon as the 
soul employs the idea of worth as a determining 
principle then it breaks the chain of mere mechanism, 
for this conception involves choice determined by 
an estimation of the value of what is chosen, whereas 
mechanism knows no such choice. 

We must notice, however, that this selective Liimta. 
power is limited in certain ways through the nature 
of the bodily organisation and the constant nature 
of the mind itself, A loud sound or a striking colour 
will often obtrude itself into consciousness although 
we may not wish to see it ; the stimulation from the 
nerve centres is so great that consciousness is forced 
to take up what it gives. Again, the quality of the 
sensations is not in any way altered by this seleotive 
activity of consciousness. When the light waves 
of a certain length pass into the eye, and when the 
impressions produced in the soul by the stimulations 
from the nerve centres connected with the eye are 
taken up as sensations into consciousness, then a 
colour having a certain place in the spectrum is 
always seen. The selective activilw merely chooses ; 
it does not in any way change me nature of that 
which it chooses. 

We have seen Lotze maintaining that impressions 
and sensations are not in any way separate, that the botweea 
distinction between Ihem consists only of a Merence 
in poiat of view from which the same single and preedoBs. 
undivided activity is regarded. If, however, the 
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soul, as regards the comiug into existence in itseK o£ 
impressions, possesses no selective activity, whereas 
ia regard to the taldng up of these impressions into 
clear consciousness it possesses a selective activity, 
then impressions must have a difierent and a separate 
being from that of sensations. Lotze tries to keep 
impressions and sensations identical and separate 
at the same time ; through their identity he seeks 
to harmonise the mechanism which interaction with 
the material world introduces into the soul, and 
through their separation he seeks to keep for the 
soul a free activity belonging to itself alone. But 
this identity and separation cannot really be held 
together in the same moment of activity. Thus 
hnpressiona serve no real purpose ; they do not con- 
stitute any advance upon stimulation, further, 
impressions, Lotzo teUs us, are unlcnown and un- 
knowable ; while belonging to the soul they do not 
belong to consciousness. If this is the case, how, 
we may ask, can consciousness choose between a 
number of impressions ail of which are unknowable 
and une^erienceable 1 

Thus Lotze has failed to show us how impressions 
can perform the service of bringing together the 
mechanical activity taldng place in me outer World 
and the free activity takmg place in the soul. 



CHAPTER IX 


EBALITY OP THE SOUL AS STANDmO OVER 
AGAINST THE MATERIAL WORLD 

Lotze’s aim has been to connoot the soul with, and 
at the same time to free it from, the material world. 

The soul is to be connected with matter through its 
relation to the reign of law ; yet at the same time 
it is to be above this reign of law in that it brings 
to the contents brought to it by law a certain selec- 
tive power, enabling it to build up these contents 
into unimio wholes of soul life. This the soul docs 
in knowle^e and in will. We shall find that in 
both cases Loize is not able to hoop to tho view that 
the higher soul thus stands free of tho material 
world. Ho cannot approximate tho nature and real ity 
of the soul to the natuie and reality of a material 
object, and ho cannot find tho reality of tho soul in 
any mere uniqueness or individuality which it may 
be considered as possessing. He is driven to seme 
for tho reality of both things and souls in a wider 
spirituality which issues in our experience as validity 
and value. Pirst, then, as to the freedom of the soul 
in willing in relation to the material world. Acoording Tiieway 
to Lotze the material world is one single whole and afi ^aao 
the events that take place in it are governed by law. “latim 
But human beings, he tells us, are free from this meoimmBm. 
reign^ of mechanical law in so far as their deepest 
activity is concerned. Their freedom consists in 
the fact that they can freely change the course of 
events which take place in the mechanical order. 

The justification for this view of the freedom of the 
individual in relation to the mechanical reign of 
law Lotze finds in the ethical judgments of right and 
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wrong, and in the feelinjgs of remorse which follow 
upon certain of our actions. When we have done 
something wrong we feel that, if we would, we could 
have ordered it otherwise. 

ThoBoni But how, we ask, can a free soul change the 
course of events in a purely mechanical system ? 

bepi^gB Lotze has tried to show that one event follows with 

“oca mechanical necessity upon other events, and to 
depart from this view by saying that an outside non- 
mechanical influence can afiect the course of events 
would seem to be fatal to the mechanical unity of 
the material world. He seeks, however, to keep 
both the mechanical unity and the outside non- 
mechanical influence upon the members of this 
unity by maintaining that individual souls initiate 
a new series of events in the material world, and that 
this new series, when once introduced into the world, 
must take a mechanical course. He trios to make this 
conception of the introduction of new beginnings into 
a mechanical scheme consistent with itself by saying 
that freedom postulates causality although causality 
does not postulate freedom. For if it is required, 
by means of a new beginning, to brmg about a certain 
result ‘ z ’ in the world, then the new beginning * a ’ 
which is introduced to this end must be followed by 
certain events, * x,' ‘ y,^ ‘ z,’ according to law, so that 
‘ z ’ and not any results ‘ p ’ or * q ° will follow ‘a.’ 
Thus necessity and freedom are made to harmonise 
one with the other. 

Uvw the The question now arises as to how this new 

beginning is to be brought into being, for the indivi- 

StoSg. decides that it shall come into existence 

must also bring it into existence. Lotze tells us that 
the mechanical scheme, in so far as it is guided by 
free individuals, does not merely mean the events 
which take place in outer nature ; it means also the 
worW. of our inner life in so far as it is a series of 
feelings, sensations, and so on. These, according to 
him, flow on in quite a mechanical way, and the free 
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Boul siands outside of tbom just as it stands outside 
of the flow of events which, exists in outer nature. 

In changing the course of events in the mechanical 
scheme, what the free soul does, we are told, is to 
sot before itseH certain purposes, the realisation 
of which requires the existence of certain new 
events in the mechanical scheme. The adoption of 
these purposes gives rise to ideas of certain events 
as existing, and these ideas, in quite a mechanical 
way, set other ideas going. Through some kind of 
unknown connection between the mental and material 
these last ideas set our bodies in motion in such a 
way that first cfiorts necessary to bring into existence 
the event desired are put forward. The free act is 
thus the adoption of certain purposes ; after this 
everything is mechanically determined. But while 
we can formulate the laws according to which one 
mechanical event comes to determine another of the 
same kind, wo cannot formulate the laws according 
to which an idea mechanically determines the bodily 
events which are the first steps towards bringing 
that idea to realisation. 

Wo must now notice that this adoption of par- Ti;oiuJop. 
poses on the part of the individual is not mechanical. 

It is a freedom of choice as to what new beginnings 
shall come into the mechanical scheme. This choice " 
is determined by the subject’s desire to realise what 
he considers as having value permanently and for 
its own sake. The world is considered to be a single 
whole which can be made to realise a single meaning, 
such meaning having a worth or value in and for 
itself. And it is through this choice on the part of 
individual souls that such meaning comes to be 
realised. It is difi3.oult to know what we are to 
understand by the term ‘ meaning ’ as applied to 
the world ; it seems as though the demand that the 
world shall have meaning is a demand that in the 
world new content, new movements, new organisa- 
tions of that content, shall spring up ; that afl these 
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new movements and contents shall not consist ol a 
mere unending cycle of events simply moving accord- 
ing to fixed lawSj but that they shall exhibit them- 
selves as moments in the conscious building up of a 
permanent stmotuie. A mechanical process of itself 
cannot give to the world that newness of being 
which renders the world process a real movement 
towards a preconceived structural whole. Mere 
mechanism goes round and round in a circle, and if 
any variety, any plan, any meaning has to be given 
to that which comes under its sway, this variety and 
this meaning must be introduced into it from outside. 
Difflonity The initiation of a new series of events into the 
atodmg mechanical whole must mean the bringing into 
Boui^ existence in that whole of new sense contents. It 
introdMo canuot mean an entirely new and non-mechanical 
no^to on moving of the sense quahties already existing in that 
SoW whole, for in that case the mechanical chain would 
avento be broken. Lotze holds that this chain cannot bo 
broken ; it is only that new linlcs can bo introduced 
into it. Eurther, events are not different from the 
content which constitutes the being of things ; an 
event must have a content, and when this event 
takes place in the material world its content must 
be a sense content ; a new event must consequently 
mean the coming into existence of a new sense 
content. These new sense contents do not come 
ittto existence through mechanical means, but 
once in existence their future course is mechanically 
determined. 

The soul produces within itself certain ideas ; the 
body, through an unknown connection with what is 
mental, produces within itself corresponding move- 
mentSj and the thing produces within itseS corre- 
sponding changes. The thing, however, wUl only 
produce changes within itself which are in harmony 
with its nature. If the human soul is to have any 
influence upon a thing, then it can only exercise that 
influence within a limited circle, namely, tiiat wMoh 
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is circumsorilbod by the natuio ot the thing. Hence 
the soul cannot initiate into the being of a thing 
any new change or any now boghining which the thing 
itself, under certain conditions, could not produce 
within itself quite mechanicaEy. If the soul could 
produce in the thing a now beginning, i.e. a new sense 
quality, which the thing’s nature was not competent 
to produce from itself through mechanical means 
under quite definite conditions, then the whole 
theory, according to which a thing is a substance 
having an existence in and for itself through the fact 
that it is a unity of sense qualities acting in a uniform 
way, would at once break down; imiformity of 
activity and of nature would be broken into, and a 
thing might come to harbour any qtialitios at any 
moment ; the thing would lose all permanency 
of being. If, on the other hand, the soul cannot 
introduce into the being of a thing now beginnings, 
which that thing of itself could never produce, 
then the soul cannot reaUy give to the world any- 
thing now. Free souls could not on this view give 
to the world a real history which shall bo directed to 
the realisation of purposes or ideals not contained in 
a mere mechanical oholo of events; for wherever 
souls introduce change into the world that change 
could only be a momentary setting back, or pushing 
forward, or halting of a circle of events which is always 
the same. Let us take an example : an object A 
consists of the changes ‘ a,’ * b,’ * c,’ ‘ d,’ ' e. ' I cannot 
introduce a change ‘ x ’ into this series since A is 
of such a nature that it does not allow of ‘ x ’ being 
taken up into its being. I am limited, in my influence 
upon the thing, to bringing ‘ b ’ into existence when 
in the ordinary course of events ‘ o ' would come 
into existence, or of bringing ‘ d ’ into existence when 
' b ’ would otherwise have come into existence, and 
so on : — that is, instead of having the series ‘ o,’ ‘ d,’ 
*e,’ * a,’ ' b,’ I make it ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ ‘ d,’ ‘ e,’ ‘ a,’ and so 
on. I do not give to the series a new something 
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" wliereby it can move out of the everlasting circle 
which constitutes its nature, and so allow it to come 
to a real historical movement in the realisation of an 
ideal which I can demand of it to realise. 

Thus the being of a thing is bound down by a 
mechanism into which nothing new can enter, for 
once let anything new enter into it, then the hard and 
fast nature of the thing whereby it comes to reality 
falls to the ground. Thus free souls cannot be the 
means of introducing into a purely external world of 
mechanism a sense content which shall be the e:^res- 
sion of their ideals in relation to this world. If we 
give to the soul freedom, and yet deny the activity 
of this freedom of the soul in relation to the world, 
then we shall have the world on one side and the soul 
on the other, and between them there can bo no 
manner of active communication; if we maintain, 
however, that the soul acts freely in relation to the 
world, then this freedom demands that the world 
shall no longer be considered as a merely mechanical 
something having a rigid nature of its own, and 
standing external to the soul. 

Demimda If the material world can bo renewed, or given a 
history through being acted upon by free souls, then 
wQtu things in this world must themselves be of the 

bytiw nature of free souls, and their activity must be free 

of activity. The material world itself must introduce 

^t^upon iteeK, through the free activity of the objects 
a^mnst constitute it, the new beginnings which are to 
aiso?e“™ give it a real movement towards the realisation of 
ideals lying outside of a merely circular mechanical 
aoniB. movement or rhythm. Let us see how this comes 
about. We have seen Lotze maintaining that a thing 
is a soul, and that it is conscious of its own being ; 
that this consciousness consists in the fact that it 
is a unity of sense qualities, and that sense qualities 
Me fedings or experiences for a consciousness. Now 
it can scarcely be said that Lotze, by this theory, 
meant to give to things a perception of their own 
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being ; tibia sell-feeliug on tibe pari of a thing is more 
likely to bo something very indofinito, like the con- 
fused perception in the very lowest of the Leibnitzian 
monads. But if a thing, in and for itself, is a unity of 
the sense qualities which we perceive it as possessing, 
then its being and the consciousness which is bound 
up with that being cannot be something indefinite, 
cannot be a mere confused feeling which somehow or 
another produces unity amount the sense qualities. 
In perception we do not merdy experience a bundle 
of sense qualities — our consciousness, in order to 
perceive them, must compare them and contrast 
them, and must bring them under a definite point 
of view — ^the comparing and the contrasting and the 
coming under the definite point of view are moments 
not contained in the sense qualities as a mere series 
of contents following one after another. Now if a 
thing as wo perceive it, or as it exists as an object 
of our experience, that is, as a unity of sense qualities 
acting according to law, is to possess in and for itself 
the reality which we attribute to it, thoii the con- 
sciousness on the part of the thing, in which tliis 
reality comes to being, must be a comparing, con- 
trasting, and meanmg-giving consciousness. The 
thing must possess a meaning for itself, it must view 
its own being in. the light of its moaning, and this 
meaning caimot consist of anything contained in a 
merely mechanical or circular movement of a plurality 
of sense qualities. In the light of this meaning the 
thing can call into itself new begiunings, new sense 
qualities — ^not to complete a mere circle or round of 
events, but to realise its own purpose. The freedom 
that is exercised in aU activity proceeds not from a 
mechanical order, not from souk standing over against 
this order, but from a depth of purpose centring in 
reality as a community of mee souls. (Lotze, however, 
refuses to consider things in this light. He is con- 
cerned to give to higher souls a freedom and a reality 
only as existing over against a background of material 
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and mecjianical existence.) We must now see how 
Lotze strives to give to the soul in its knowledge 
of the material world an existence and a reality as 
standing over against that world. 

We have seen Lotze maintaming that the soul, 
by of its purely mechanical interactions with 

the outside world through the medium of the body, 
produces within itself sensations which go to form the 
basis of its life. We have distinguished between 
three kinds of sensations — ^first, the bodily feelings 
due to adjustment of the sense organs to the objects 
in the external world ; secondly, the acts of sensation, 
each of which is a mere event, or breaking into con- 
sciousness of an actual sense content ; thirdly, the 
sense content which comes to have a permanent 
meaning and which can be called to clear conscioils- 
ness at any moment through the medium of memory. 
It is as content that sensation plays the most im- 
portant part in the building up of soul life. Feelings 
of adjustment and acts of sensation undoubtedly 
have their place, but Lotze neglects these altogether ; 
they come, they go, and for him that is the end of 
them. We must now deal with the function which 
sense contents have to play as constituents of an 
independent soul life that is being built up. The 
soul does not exist enclosed within itself ; it knows, 
experiences, or perceives the world which exists 
outside of it ; and it is the function of sense contents 
to set the soul in this knowing, perceiving, or experi- 
encing relation to the world. It is in perception that 
the soul first comes to experience its individuality ; 
here it is that it comes to place itself over and 
above the world which it perceives. Furthermore, 
we undoubtedly do interpret this undeveloped soul 
individuality standing over against the world as 
externality to that world. 

Now sense must be unified as perception before 
we can have knowledge. Lotze hdds two views as 
to the nature of perception, and these views are incon- 
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sistont wiili one anotlier. The one may be described 
as materialistic, tbe other as spiritualistic. It is the 
materialistic view with which we shall deal at this 
point. On this view Lotze connects perception with 
the mechanical interactions taking place in the 
material world, making it a continuation of these 
interactions. Sense is mought into the soul through 
mechanism, and it becomes unihed in perception 
through the same activity. He tells us that the 
first subjective order in which the individual receives 
experiences, and gathers them up into the unity of 
his own mind, is not altogether subjective. It has 
a certain objectivity in that it corresponds to an 
order in the outside world. By means of the delicate 
organisation of the senses there is an order and 
sequence of the stimulations received by the soul 
from the body which corresponds to the actual 
relations between things. This order acts as a guide 
to the soul in relating the sensations which are excited 
by the external stimuli, so that the order of sensa- 
tions corresponds to the order of things affecting the 
body. Speaking of the relation between body and 
soul he says : ‘ But the delicate organisation that 
makes it possible for the body to transmit these 
signals (i.e, stimulations due to the action of the 
outer world) in a definite grouping and sequence, 
answering to the actual relations of things, also guides 
the soul to an alternation and association of its 
sensations, in which it attains aU the truth possible 
through the mere apprehension of given facts without 
reflective elaboration of their internal connection.' ^ 
Thus we see that apprehension or perception of the 
outside world is mediated through a unity of sense 
contents, this unity being carried out by a purely 
mechanical process. Although it is in perception 
that the soul comes to its first knowledge of the 
material world, and although it is in this knowledge 
that the soul comes to experience its individuality 

* Mikrohoamos, Bk. iii. Chap. i. (Bng. traus., toI. i. p. 283). 
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over against the world which it knows, yet such 
knowledge of the external world and such indivi- 
duality as thus accrue to the soul are poor and 
iuadequate. Both knowledge and individuality come 
to fruition in thought- Just as he held a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view as to the nature of per- 
ception, so Lotze holds a materialistic and a spiritual- 
istic view of the nature of thought. It is to the 
materialistic view that we shall now turn our atten- 
tion, leaving the spiritualistic view until later. 

The sapor. When perception reaches a c^rtaiu stage of oom- 
ofThraght plexity it calls for thought as its supplement in the 
PMooption. Ioi^“ttation of an experience which gives us a more 
adequate knowledge of reality than perception does. 
We must not think of thought, however, as a finiahed 
activity which is added to the activity of perception, 
nor must we think of the world of thought as standing 
sharply over against the world of perceptual reality. 
Thought supervenes upon perception gradually, just 
as, for example, the perception of reality as three- 
dimensional supervenes upon a less complex per- 
ception of reality. (We use the term supervenes 
here provisionally, as not committing us to any view 
as to the way in which thought comes into being — 
whether it arises out of perception, or takes its rise 
in a special principle and is added to perception — 
as to whether or not it is iudividual or cosmic in its 
ori^.) The further development of thought itself 
is also ^adual ; the earlier stages of thought approach 
perception in their nature ; as Ihought itself develops 
it passes through various stages, each stage arising 
out of the one previous to it, being higher than it, 
and becoming more and more different in nature from 
perception. 

Memory Now thought has two stages ; the first is that of 
m^tal imagery, and the second is lhat of conceptual 
“ tldhking. The first that supervenes upon perception 
meoiiemaai is that of mental imagery. When me perceptual 
syetem. content in the life of an individual reaches a certain 
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stage of richness and complexity, this content 
becomes supplemented bjr ideas or memory images. 
Where in the scale of being the required perceptual 
complexity first occurs is a matter which would be 
diffimilt to decide, but in all probability the higher 
animals possess some power of ideation. The 
answer to the question as to how these memory 
images come to supervene upon sensation wiU depend 
to a large extent upon what we consider them to be ; 
we may characterise them as references to actual 
sensations which have been previously experienced ; 
they are images in that they copy to a greater or a 
lesser extent the experiences to which they refer, 
but with this difference, that the disturbance in con- 
sciousness, which we undergo from concrete experi- 
ences, drops out when these experiences are repro- 
duced in memory in the form of mental images; 
and further, they are not considered as belonging 
to the real m itself. This is duo to a qualitative 
difference between thom^ and the sense contents to 
which they refer. The image of blue which I have 
in my mind does not contain the element of blueness. 
How these memory images, in their flow through 
consciousness, form themselves into something of a 
system; Lotze teUs us that through the medium 
of the whole mind in which they exist, they act and 
react upon one another according to certain laws of 
association and reproduction; through this action 
and reaction it comes about that certain of them 
become combined more closely with one another titian 
with others, thus giving rise to a certain degree of 
system among themselves. As each individual mind 
is different from every other, so the extent, content, 
and organisation of the system of memory images 
belonging to each individual mind will be different 
from those belonging to all other minds. 

Lotze tdls us that the ways in which this early 
constructive ideation is carried out are quite me- 
chanical. Memory images follow upon immediate 
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experiences and upon one another in certain orders 
determined by certain definite sots of conditions ; 
this gives to the flow of images a certain regularity 
and uniEormity of behaviour. For example, other 
thiugs being equal, the memory images will follow 
upon one anoiier in the same temporal sequence 
as the experiences to which they refer ; again, images 
which are alike tend to call one another into con- 
sciousness. This regularity in the flow of ideas 
Lotze interprets as mechanism. In the lives of the 
higher animals this flow of memory images exists 
without any further and higher ideation^ process 
supervening upon it ; in their case the function of 
such images is that of giving to the animals a certain 
anticipation of realiiy as it reveals itself to them in 
sense, so that they can act in relation to this reality 
in accordance with the limited needs which their 
nature sets them. Lotze writes, ‘ Wo do not deny 
that, apart from thought, the more current of ideas 
in the brute gives rise to many useful combinations 
of impressions, correct expectations, seasonable 
reactions.’ ^ 

Tho woond Where conceptual thought comes into existence 
this first ideational process serves as basis for it. 

thSSghfc** brings us to the problem as to the nature and 
function of this second ideational process. 

As animal life grows in complexity, and as the 
conditions aflecting it become more varied and 
irregular, the part played by memory images in 
correctly anticipating reality becomes greater and 
greater. Eventually, however, the system which is 
introduced amongst memory images ceases to be an 
anticipation or representation of reality adequate 
to the needs of growing life ; the system amongst 
memory images represents the order in which wie 
subject has come into touch with realities outside 
himself, rather than the order in which these realities 
are systematised in and for themselves. A more 

* Logie, latioduotion, paragraph 7. 
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complicalod adjuaimont of ilio subject to reality, 
however, demands that the subject shall know 
reality as it is, or that ho should be able adequately 
or completely to represent it to himself as it is in and 
for itself. Lotze teUs us that as time goes on memory 
images can themselves perform this function; he 
tells us that the subject, by his repeated comings into 
contact with reality, tends more often than not to 
follow the lines of systematisation which exist 
amongst objects, and so these lines tend eventually 
to give their order to memory images. The process 
by which this is brought about, however, is a very 
slow one, and at a certain stage in mental develop- 
ment conceptual thought comes into being and 
takes over lie task which the memory images have 
only inadequately performed. 

Just as in the case oi concrete experiences, the Thovww 
disturbance in consciousness which we undergo 
from them drops out when they are reproduced m 
memory, so in the case of those images, in their oioomo 
further development to conceptual thought, the 
actual imagery drops out, leaving behind only their 
references to an external reality ; it is these references 
to which we give the name of concepts, and ib is 
their systematic unity which constitutes conceptual 
thought. The question naturally arises as to how 
such references to a reality beyond themselves can 
be held in the mind, for a mere reference without 
a definite content seems to be a nonentity. The 
answer is that these references connect themselves 
with a content which is entirely different from that 
to which they refer ; they connect themselves with 
language, that is, with words, either spoken, or 
written, or consisting of some kind of movement, 
or with the memory images of such words. Thought 
came to be thus connected with language throng 
a desire on the part of individuals to communicate 
memory images in order that they might help one 
another to the satisfaction of their needs, combined 

w 
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with the fact that ‘ our sentience found in the single 
sounds with which it had to work a decided similaiity 
to the perceptible qualities of things and to the forms 
of events/ ^ This led to the memory images becom- 
ing connected with the soimds in such a way that the 
sound served the same purpose of reference to an 
object as the image did. 

Now if conceptual thought is, as we have portrayed 
it, a mere system of references to reality obtained 
by dropping the imagery from mental images, and 
held together through language, then it is its connec- 
tion with language, a connection which has been 
portrayed as accidental in its origin, which gives 
to thought the power of representing reality in a 
more adequate way than memory images do. 

But if this account of the process and content 
which go to make up the human mind in its know- 
ledge of the material world is correct, then it seems 
M tiiough the problem is not to account for the way 
in whiem the subjective order comes to some sort of 
adequacy in its representation of the objective order, 
but rather as to how inadequacy creeps in. The 
task of mental imagery and conceptual thought 
could not be that of correcting an inadequate 
representation of reality given by the first sub- 
jective process. Nor could it be that of giving 
us a greater degree of truth ; the task of these later 
thought processes could only be that of widening 
and extending our representation of reality in a 
greater measure than could be done by immediate 
experience. They would be able to [perform t^s 
Action because, in the case of mental imagery, the 
images come faster to consciousness than actual ex- 
periences, and in the case of conceptual thought, 
because our control over language is much greater 
than OUT control, by means of the senses, over 
immediate experiences. Language enables us to 
gather up our memory images, to arrange them, 
to make them flow, and thus to hold, in thought, 

^ MiirolfomM (Sing. ticuiB.), toI. i. p. 616. 
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relercnce to huge spheres of reality which would 
be impossible in the case of actual experience. 

Such a view as this regarding the origin, nature, iheaa 
and function of thought is undoubtedly very 
materialistic; it makes thought merely a develop- 
ment of physical processes, this development being 
carried on in and through the medium of the iudi- 
vidual mind. The physical connection between 
material objects and the human body brings it about 
that experiences are generated in the mind standing 
in connection with the body — these experiences 
following of necessity the order of objeote in the 
material world. Further, these actual experiences, 
after having existed in the individual mind, drop 
part of their content : first the force with which they 
break in upon consciousness, thus coming to be mere 
images ; then their actual imagery, thus coming to 
be mere references, in this last aspect of their 
being they further connect tbemselvcs with other 
physical processes, namely, movements of the organs 
of speech, i.e. with spoken sounds, so that they can 
be easily held together. Thought is thus a mere 
physical process ; it is a mere outcome of the fiow 
of material existences, a meie gathering up, in the 
consciousness which a body has of itscU, of all the 
materially determined influences of objects on the 
body, and a gathering up which is determined by 
the flow of material events, and not by any ideals of 
truth or validity standing independent of the mere 
existence of the material world. Further, this view 
of the nature of thought destroys all claims of thought 
to objective truth. Error cannot be accounted for; 
falsity can never creep into the representation of 
reality. Material existences by acting on bodies 
weave plans of themselves with as much material 
necessity as the loom weaves plans on the cloth, 
or the copying machine prints copies of a piece of 
writing. And the self is nothing but such a plan— 
a body conscious of itself and feeling its material 
influences— that and nothing more. 
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The In. Lotzb does not rest satisfied with the view whicli 

forth a purely mechanical nature as belonging 
toffthe thought and perception. He himself saw that 
reality of on this viow knowledge of reality is impossible. 

Furthermore, it involves the theory that knowledge 
uokted. experience are only representative of reality; 

that thereforo they do not grip into and make it 
their own. Such a view makes the relation between 
knowledge and reality unintelligible and unmeaning. 

Again Lotze endeavoured to build up the life and 
being of the soul as he had tried to build up the 
being of an individual thing. The ramifications 
of the soul, however, run deep within the texture of 
reality, and the soul connects itsoh with large spheres 
and principles extending over the whole of that 
which is re^. It is from these spheres and principles 
that the soul draws its sustenance and its realxty, 
hence no examination of its nature as isolated or 
as heing a member of a mere plurality will reveal its 
reality to us. And more than this, the reality of 
that which constitutes the material world is bound 
up with the reality of the soul which knows that 
world. To discover in what the reality of the material 
world consists it is therefore necessary to consider 
our own deepest lon^gs, highest endeavours, and 
intensest activities. It is ouly when we move from 
these to the world of existence that we shall discover 
what this world really is. Lotze quietly takes up 
this point of view, and it is in his theory of the nature 
of thought that we have the first step in this direction. 
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T]ao first indication whicli Loizo gives us to the tuoubw 
effect that the higher processes of the mind are not in a non>^ 
purely mechanical, and that they have a special 
function to perform, not merely in recognising reality 
but in moulding it, is given us when he comes to 
grips with the function of memory. He tells us that 
images become ordered through certain laws of 
reproduction and association ; Hiat as thus ordered 
they play a part in the ordering of the content of 
sense, or in the systematising of perception. He says, 

‘ Not merely like a mirror does consciousness render 
back the shape of the external— bringing, single 
parts together into smaUor wholes, and shutting them 
off by boundary lines from their environment — ^it 
introduces lines that are not in the picture as given, 
but start from the assumption of an unequal internal 
coherence that sometimes binds together the eom- 
paratively remote more closely than the adjacent. 

The new arrangement of import and meaning into 
which we throw the objects perceived by sense, we 
make partly under the mechanism of our association 
of ideas,^ ^ Thus the organisation of memory images 
flings a meaning around, or introduces a meaning 
into our sense experiences. He tells us that thought 
performs this same function in a more extended and 
satisfactory way than mental imagery, and he also 
tries to show us in a detailed manner how thought 
does so ; but in the case of mental imagery he seems 
to take this activity as a matter of fact, and to leave 
it at that. 

Now thought is an added element or moment in xhsway 
mind. Lotze tells us that it is brought into being 
by the systematic whole of perceptual experience, as 
given in the unity of sensation and mental imagery, 
further acting upon the mind and causing the mind 
to act in a creative fashion so as to produce thought 
from itself. He makes thought stand outside of 
sense and imagination in order that he may conside 

^ Mihroiosmoa (Eng, trana.), vol, 1. pp, 231 and 232. 
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it as surveying, criticising, and interpreting sense; 
he wishes to make it quite clear that thought cannot 
be considered as a further process of the reality which 
it criticises, for in that case it would be merely 
another part of that reality, would function in the 
same activity, and would not be able to turn round or 
exist apart from that reality so as to adopt a critical 
or interpretative attitude towards it. Thought now 
becomes interpretative or critical of reality — but not 
of material reality. Ab soon as reahty calls for 
interpretation it ceases to be the merely material 
reality wMch stands external to the human mind. 
IiOtzeas Thus when Lotzo comes to separata thought and 
sense he drops all reference to an objective external 
ratonSS,™ mere things, over against which stands the 

roality. individual soul constituted by the unity of sense, 
imagination, and thought. The reality which thought 
refers to, wliich it surveys, criticises, and interprets, 
is constituted by the contents of sense, or the con- 
tents of the individual experience. There is no real 
world of mere material existences standing outside 
of the individual in reference to which the individual 
acts, producing within himself the content of sense 
and imagination. Objective reality is made to spring 
up in sense ; it wells up in and through individuals ; 
it comes into being and exists as the sense content 
of individual min&. Individual minds, individual 
centres of consciousness, are the mediators of reahty. 
In thus rising up through the medium of the indivi- 
dual mind the reality constituted by sense does not 
exist as a material order ; it exists rather as a multi- 
tude of streams of events, and it is the task of the 
multitude of individuals to convert aU these streams 
into one objective order having meaning and a hard 
and, fast existence ; in fact, individuals must form 
their sense experiences in such a way as to reveal 
an objective world, which is the same for aU, and 
which IS yet independent of ah. And it is by means 
of thought that ihey do this. 
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This brings us to tho naturo ol sense welling up 
in individual sninds, and which sets thought the task 
of criticism and interpretation in reference to itself. 
Sense mediates or reveals to us, oven in its lowest 
stages, a world of reality ; and a world which is 
therefore a unity, however poor and inadequate that 
unity may be. This leads Lotze to draw a distinction 
between intuitive thought and abstract thought, 
and to maintain that intuitive thought is involved 
in sense experience even at its lowest levels. 

The first requirement that a perceptual object 
in being perceived demands of the mind which per- 
ceives it, IS that tho mind shall hold together in unity 
and in difference, at one and the same moment, the 
various sense qualities which belong to that object. 
This means that each of the sense contents has to 
be recognised as identical with itself and as different 
from the others. Such a recognition of identity and 
difference can only take place if Lhe soul can pass 
from one sense content to another, and if, in passmg, 
it can hold apart the content from which it is passing 
and the content to which it is passing, while at the 
same time keeping them both together as parts of 
a single whole. The soul thus exercises a single, 
undivided activity, which takes up within itself the 
variety of content perceived by it. The simplest 
perc^tion is therefore an immediate recognition 
of wholeness, and Lotze calls it intuition. It may 
be described as that characteristic of perception in 
which a plurality of elemente are gripped together 
in a single act of the mind, and in that act are 
experienced as members of a distinctive whole having 
its own distinctive nature. 

Why is it that this intuition involved in per- 
ception should be described by Lotze as an activity of 
thought ? He was undoubtmly connecting hmself 
with the Idealistic development which had considered 
^ught as being involved in sense in so far as sense 
is ordered. BrieJEly, this view was as follows: 
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The soul in its recognition ol sense content must hold 
this content separate feom the mass oi experience 
which tends to obtrude itself into the mind, and where 
there is a plurality of sense contents it must pass from 
one to the other, while yet keeping them ah separate. 
In tMs activity the soul is guided by principles or 
motives not contained in the sense contents as such. 
In order to recognise or perceive something as blue 
it is necessary to consider the sense content of 
* blueness ‘ as identical with itself and as being 
different from everything else. But identity and 
difference are not part of the sense content ‘ blueness ’ 
in so far as it is content. Sense contents come and 
go, and in their coming and going they change 
continuously and rapidly. For any one of them to 
be considered as identical with itself, and as being 
different from everything else, it has to be given 
a permanency of existence, or of meaning, which 
is not contained in its passage through conscious- 
ness. This IB more clearly seen when we consider 
the perception of objects. The connecting prin- 
ciples which bind together a plurality of sense 
contents into the unity of an object aro those of 
substance and attribute. If we analyse our sense 
experience ever so far we shall never be able to 
experience any characteristic which we can describe 
as substance, and which is the same in nature as the 
sense contents united through its medium. Again, 
this relating activity of consciousness is not only 
directed to recognising the content of a single per- 
ceptual object as belonging to that object and as 
forming a unity within its being ; it is also directed 
to the recognising of objects as being related to one 
another in various ways so as to form a single 
perceptual experience or world. The conneotiug 
principles involved here are those of cause and effect, 
space and time, and so on. 

These principles of unity also possess a certain 
universalily, necessity, and validity which do not 
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belong to mere sense, and which further accentuate 
the difieronce between sense and its forms of unity, 
causing us to describe these forms as beloneing to 
thought. 

At the same time Lotze saw that it is impossible intaaivo 
to separate these forms of unily from the sense con- not 
tent to which thoy belong. They are constructive 
principles welded into the nature of sense content, 
and on account of this cannot be the same in nature 
as the abstract thought by means of which a system 
of truth is built up. 

Further, it is the special nature of the content 
of reality which determines which principles of unity 
we shall apply when we seek to explain changes 
taking place within reality. It is the oonoreto detail 
of experience which determines that in this parti- 
cular instance the principle of cause and effect shall 
bo applied; in another instance the principle of 
thing and property, and in another instance the 
principle of mere spatial connection. Thus what 
we call constructive priuoiplos are not forms distinct 
from the content which exists in them. A con- 
structive principle consists rather of a change in sense 
along a given direction, this direction being ono with 
tho actual content which exists in or lives through 
it. Thus ooustructivo principles cannot be -a priori 
in the sense of depending upon conditions of experience 
which are independent of the nature of that which 
is experienced. They are not given in and through 
the medium of thought as reflective, or as abstract ; 
their recognition belongs to perception, but to that 
oharacteristio of perception which grasps experience 
as a whole. If we take any part of experience we 
shall find that it comes to us not as a stream of 
events each one entirely cut ofl from the rest, but 
in pieces, or wholes, each of which possesses a more 
or less definite character ; the spatiality of things is 
not entirely a construction ; in our very first experi- 
ence, the content which is experienced holds together 
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tlirou^ a character of spatiality which is further 
unaudysahle; events run along certain directions 
in the very first instance; heat and cold belong 
together; whatever changes of heat and cold may 
occur, and however^ vague the experience may be 
in which such variation occur, yet these changes are 
perceived as all belonging together, and this belong- 
ing together becomes expanded, with growing experi- 
ence, mto the causal relation. It is clear, ^en, 
that the thought which is bound up with sense in 
the formation of perceptual experience is not abstract 
and mediated through ideas. Abstract thought, 
as mediated in ideas, possesses its whole character 
and meaning in the very fact that it is cut loose from 
the reality to which it refers. It moves over the face 
of the content of perceptual experience ; it creates 
ideas of the elements contained in that experience ; 
brings them together one by one, and through a 
multitude of comparisons, contrasts, and so on, 
builds them up into a whole and predicates them 
of reality, or claims validity for them in referonco to 
reality as given in perceptual experience. 

AbBtraot Abstract thought is thus considered by Lotzo as 
w|in.“ being interpretative of reality as given in experience. 

ipjjjg interpretation consists of reading into sense 
expenanoe. experience an internal connection, or an internal 
dependence of the content of one experience upon the 
content of another, and of finding and giving expres- 
sion to certain necessary grounds for this oonnootion 
or dependence. Thought performs this function by 
means of the concept. We have already seen that 
following upon seMe impressions we have mental 
images, which are references to and copies of these 
sense impressions; we have seen, fmther, that 
following upon images we have ideas ; these ideas 
are references to sense impressions or to mental 
images, but with aU the content that is found in 
sense impressions, and with all the imagery which 
belongs to imagination, left out. Now concepts 
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are a still fiu’tlio'c advatioo upon ideas ; a concept 
is a rule according to which we combine and separate 
our ideas ; when such a combination o£ ideas takes 
place a whole is formed, each element of which has 
its place assigned to it by the determining rule which 
constitutes the concept. This whole is what we call 
a universal, that is to say, it is not itself concrete 
but is TiniversaUy applicable to that which is con- 
crete, when this latter fulfils certain conditions. 

This ideational structure is that by means of howwo 
which we interpret reality in that it constitutes itself 
a mode of apprehension through which our sense im- me'w'a ot 
pressions are taken up by us so as to form a systematic ‘ 

world of sense experience. Each idea — meaning by 
the terra idea what we have seen as the first advance 
upon memory, images — refers, either directly or 
indirectly, to a particular sense impression, and as 
this impression occurs in consciousness it becomes 
taken up and placed in relation with other sense 
impressions, according to the systematising rule 
which holds in the ooncoj)t, whore the idea corre- 
sponding to the impressions finds itself. Thus, 
instead of a raoro flow of sense impressions we come 
to have a systematic world of sense built up accord- 
ing to conceptual thought. Each object which wo 
know is thus a system atio, coherent whole by being 
apprehended through the medium of the concept.^ 

In the soul in its first state, impressions, or sense Thooon- 
contents, Lotze maiutains, follow one another in a 
mechanical order determined by the interactions 
of the body with the objects standing external to to the.™ 
it. Differently constituted bodies, and bodies liviug 
under different conditions from others and being 
placed in different surroundings from others, will 
occasion 'in the souls standing in^ connection with 
them orders of sensations or impressions very different 
from one another. Thus no two souls would have 
an order of ideas which was the same, for the very 

* Mihrohosmos, vol. i. pp. 226 and 227. 
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simple reason that the mechanical determinants 
of the contents of these souls are different. As 
Lotze says, ‘ If we know the permanent characteristics 
of a single particular soul, if we had a view of the 
form and content of its whole current of ideas up to 
the present time, then, the moment it had produced 
a first and a second idea on occasion of external 
irritants, we should be able to predict on the basis 
of those universal laws (i.e. those which mechanically 
determine the course of sensations and ideas) what its 
third and fourth idea in the next moment must be. 
But in any other soul, whose nature, past history, 
and present condition were different, the same first 
and second idea, developed at this moment by a 
similar external irritant, would lead with a similar 
necessity in the next moment to an entirely different 
connection. An investigation of the subject would 
therefore have to recognise that any given current 
of ideas was necessary for that particular soul and 
under those particular conditions ; but it would 
not discover any mode of connection betweou ideas 
which was universally valid for all souls.’ ^ The 
task of thought consists in converting the parti- 
cularity of the order of our ideas, i.o. of sensations, 
memory images, etc., into universality ; it consists 
in mtroducing into our ideas an order which shall 
he the same for all minds. Lotze says, ‘ Connections 
of ideas are true (i.e. determined by objective thought) 
when they follow such relations in the matter of the 
ideas as are identical for all conscionsness, and not 
such, merely empirical coincidence of impressions as 
takes one form in one consciousness, another in 
another,’ * 

The external world is represented as having a 
hard and fast, or permanent existence. The book 
exists on my table whether I see it or not — ^it is blue 
even when I do not see it, and even when no one else 
sees it. But my sensations, my perceptions, whi(^ 

1 IrOffW, Intwiduotion, see. 2. » IM , aoo. 3. 
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are obiained by looking aii tbc book are fleeting ; each 
exists only in tlio moment of perception, and never 
again. Thus our first couaciousnosa is constitatod 
by a mere flow of ideas. The task of thought ia 
that of giving to these ideas a certain permanent 
reference ; it catches hold of the content of these 
ideas and places them in a permanent order which 
is the same for aU souls. Lotze gives us an example 
of this conversion of a mere flow of ideas into a 
permanent order. We may regard an animal as 
seeing a tree in leaf ; all he is aware of is a plnxality 
of images — various colourings, shapes, and so on, 
all these following one another ; he does not connect 
them all together, making them all parts of a single 
object having a permanent existence. In winter, 
when the person sees the tree stripped of its leaves, 
he considers that it is the same tree but that parts 
of it have boon destroyed. But the brute would 
not recognise it as the same tree ; for him it would 
merely bo another series of sense impressions. In 
thus ordering his sense impressions the person is 
able to do so because ho has token the characteristics 
of the tree, given them a permanent value, and also 
a permanent order in idea ; when ho next comes to 
experience these sense impressions he makes use of 
these permanent values and this permanent order, 
and sees his impressions through their medium. 

Thought thus orders the contents of our impres- 
sions, or rather connects them together systematically, 
not in the order in which they come to us, but in an 
order in which the characteristics belon^g to them 
force us to think of them. Lotze says, denying that 
thought gives permanent existence to that which 
it objeotmes, 'We only mean that certain special 
forms of resistance and tension, which we feel m the 
course of out ideas, are not only peculiarities of our 
state and inseparable from it, but that they depend 
upon relations ioherent in the matter of various 
’ ideas, which everyone who thinks these ideas will 
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find in tfiem just as we do/^ Now tliis resistance 
and tension existing in the course of our ideas, depend 
upon the nature of the content of these ideas rather 
than upon their existence as acta of sensation. The 
ideas * a,' ‘ b,’ ‘ o,’ ‘ d,’ ‘ o ’ follow one another in our 
consciousness in the order named ; they follow the 
order ' a,’ ‘ c,’ ‘ d,’ ‘ b,^ ‘ e ^ in another consciousness, 
and * b,’ ‘ c," * d,’ ‘ a,’ ‘ e ’ in a third ; but in all 
these minds the contents of these various ideas tend 
towards or demand one order for themselves, namely, 
*a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ a/ ‘ d," * e/ Eventually ideas become 
connected in this last way so that those ideas whose 
contents belong together eventually occur together 
in consciousness. But how comes it about that 
thought can bring oar impressions into existence 
in the order ‘ a,' ' b,^ ‘ c,’ ‘ d/ ‘ e,' instead of in other 
orders, such as ‘ a,' ‘ c,' ‘ d,' ‘ e,’ ‘ b ' ? Lotze tells us 
that by comparing and contrasting our sense impres- 
sions we find that the contents ol certain of them 
possess an inner coherence, and wo think of these 
contents as existing together. But this is not 
altogether what is Te(piired; we want to peroewe 
these contents as existing together, and in order so 
to perceive them it must be their inner coherence 
which is to determine their order as sense impressions 
in our consciousness as completed experience. 
Thought must possess a determining power over the 
course of our ideas, which power to a certain extent, 
at all events, can nullify their first fl.ow into con- 
sciousness, however that flow may be determined. 
Let us take an example. I see smoke comicg from 
a chimney. I first see the smoke, then I see the 
chimney, and afterwards I go into the house and see 
the fire in the grate. The order in which oitoum- 
stances have led me to see these various elements 
might make me believe that the smoke is the cause of 
the chimney, and the chimney the cause of the fire ; 
but the content of mj sense experience demands that 
the fire shall be considered as the cause of the smoke, 

* lagie, seo, 3. 
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and .not vice versa. Tins loiowlodgo ol tlio inner 
oolierenco and order of lilie oonient of these aonso 
experiences guides mo in the future in ray perception 
and in ray activity in relation to lilce experiences 
which may occur again — e.g. if I want to produce 
smoke for some purpose or another I kindle a fire ; 
if I want to see what is the cause of certain smoko I 
see somewhere I look for a fire ; thus my perceptions, 
or the order in which I will that sense impressions 
shall come to me is determined, to some extent at 
least, by thought, or by the knowledge of the inner 
coherence of the content of ideas ; and this order 
may take precedence of any other order which would 
otherwise have supervened. 

Even if, however, thought wore wholly successful Thogionnd 
in making us think an order of ideas determined by “oWoo 
a complete inner coherence amongst their contents, 
its task, Lotzo tolls us, would not bo completed, tomnot 
Thought must supply gromids for this coherence; 
thought must not merely thinlc as being placed 
togo&or in a certain order the leaves, branches, 
stem, and roots of a tree, but it must tell us why they 
so exist together ; thought must not only think of 
smoke as existing after fire, but it must tell us why 
this order exists. A coherence is valid only if it has 
this ground. Furthermore, this ground is expressed 
by us in the universality and necessity with which 
thought constructions appeal to us. This universality 
and necessity belonging to thought, and this seeking 
for a ground for the coherence which thought pre- 
dicates of the content of reality brought to it in idea, 
depend upon the fact that thought is not identical 
with reality. Thought brings us into touch with a 
system or a reality which is, to some extent at aU 
events, beyond ourselves. 

It is in this reference to a reality which is thus 
beyond our grip, and which moves through our ptinapiBB 
life, that discursive thought finds its function and to^e**“* 
its character. ' Only a mind which stood at the ®^^y. 
centre ol the real world, not outside individual things 
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but penetrating them witb its presence, could .com- 
mand such a view o£ reality as left nothing to look 
for, and was therefore the perfect image of it in its 
own being and activity. But the human mind, with 
which alone we are here concerned, does not thus 
stand at the centre of things, but has a modest 
position somewhere in the extreme ramifications of 
reality. Compelled, as it is, to collect its knowledge 
piecemeal by experiences which relate immediately 
to only a small fragment of the whole, and thence 
to advance cautiously to the apprehension of what 
lies beyond its horizon, it has probably to make a 
number of cicouits, which are immaterial to the truth 
it is seeking, but to itself in the search are indis- 
pensable. However much, then, we may presuppose 
an original reference of the forms of thought to that; 
nature of things which is the goal of knowledge, we 
must be prepared to find in them many elements 
which do not directly reproduce the actual reality 
to the knowledge of which they aro to lead us ; 
indeed, there is always the possibility that a very large 
part of our efforts of thought may only bo like a 
scaffolding, which does not belong to the permanent 
form of the building which it helped to raise, but, on 
the contrary, must be taken down again to allow the 
full view of its result.’ ^ 

Our experience does not come to us as a finished 
product ; it comes to us piecemeal, and has to be 
built up into a world of experience through our own 
efiorts. This experience which we build up is not 
always unified in the same way. We often unify 
it wrongly ; again, we see what claims to be the same 
reality being unified in our experience, at one time 
in tbis way, at another time in that way ; by one 
person in this way, by another person in that way ; 
if this reality, in respect of its unity, claims Univer- 
sality and necessity, which is what we mean by the 
term validity, as it must do if it is to be the same for 

* Zogte, Intirodtiotion, boo. ix. 
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allj then wo oaimot think of it ns being diflorontly 
unified at difteront titnos and for different persons. 

There are several ways of giving this universality m 
and necessity or oneness and permanency to reality 
over against its multiplicity and growth in the 
individual mind. It can be maintained that an Balily and 
external reality which is eternally one and the same 
comes to bo represented in our experience ; that its 
representation is a matter of gro^h ; re^ity may ““bI 
never be represented completely in Ae experience 
of the individual, but nevertheless the more it 
comes to be so represented the more certain are we 
of the necessity and validity of the later principles 
of unity holding in our more completed experience. 

That is to say, the ground of coherence, the expression 
of which in our judgments about reality gives validity 
to those judgments, may bo made to rest in an external 
world. Or it can bo maintained that outside of our 

S erienoo there is no reality, but that the oneness, 
permanency or necessity belonging to the reality 
constituted by our experience consists in an end point, 
or ideal, or goal, at which all unifying activity in 
relation to experience must aim, this ideal being given 
by thought. That is to say, tiio grounds of coherence 
are principles given by thought as such. Or again, 
it may be held that the permanency belonging to 
reality, reality being bound up with experience, is 
to be found in the fact that the content of sense 
demands to be unifi.ed in certain ways ; that it has 
a nature which only allows of its being unified in 
these ways, and that thought, by processes of com- 
parison, contrast, classification, and so on, finds out 
how alone this sense content can be unified *, that is, 
the grounds of coherence are made to exist in that 
which coheres. The first of these ways of justifying 
the universality and necessity belongmg to the con- 
structive aspect of our experience leads inevitably 
to scepticism ; the aim of thought is to know reality 
as it is in and for itself ; if it is maintained that there 
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is a sphere of reality altogether outside the range 
of our experience, then thought can never compass 
it, and so can never come to a knowledge of ultimata 
reality. The second way of accounting for univer- 
sality and necessity is peculiarly Kantian. Kant 
distinguished between two kinds of unity as hold- 
ing amongst the various contents going to the con- 
stitution of our experience; between a subieotive 
and objective, or between a psychological and logics 
unity ; the latter alone, he maintains, brings us know- 
ledge. The distinction between these two kinds of 
unities lies in this, that in the psychological unity the 
individual unifies his experience for himself alone, or 
as if he were the only being whom ho need take into 
consideration, whereas in the case of the logical unity 
the individual unifies his experience as if it belonged 
not merely to himself but to universal mind or mind 
as such. 

The But such an analysis of experience, and the way 

it is built up in the individual mindj is not suJQBcient. 
Thought, in giving us valid experience, introduces 
us iuto a reality which is or which exists. Thought 
cannot exercise its detemuning activity in relation 
to all minds unless it rests in a reality which is above 
and beyond aU minds, and yet in relation to which 
all minds must stand if they are to exist at aU. The 
logical piesuppositions of knowledge must give us 
a real assurance that that knowledge is true, that 
is to say, that knowledge results iu revealing to us 
a reality standing over against ourselves, and yet 
carrying itself into our experience. This was seen 
by the followers of K an t, who built up metaphysical 
systems on the basis of his theory of knowledge. In 
these systems universal mind, or mind as such, became 
converted into a concrete, living experience induding 
everything within itself ; consciousness and its logiod 
movement came to be considered as objective spirit 
centring in an Absolute, and logical unity came to 
be that -unity which the Absolute or objective spirit 
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impoBos upon iiseU. The followers o£ Kant wore un- 
doubtedly justified in seeking for a metapliysical real 
as that which forces thought to unify the experience of 
the individual in certain ways ; thought claims truth, 
and truth is not mere validity for all who thinkj as 
Kant’s theory would seem to impljr ; truth consists 
of the assurance that an over-mdividual reality 
exists in, or is revealed through, the medium of our 
experience ; metaphysics has to discover what this 
over-individual reality is and to show how thought 
has its source and justification in it. The real is 
that which has existence in and for itself independent 
of ourselves who happen to e^erience it. The logical 
necessity belonging to thought must tell us that our 
experience has been organised or unified ; and in this 
necessity it must reveal reality by giving us an assur- 
ance tha.t in making use of thought principles we are 
coming into contact with a real something that can 
and does exist in and for itself, independent of our 
merely individual experience. 

The great question is as to what this real some- ^ho notwo 
thing is. So far we have seen that universality and ofuio 
necessity, or, if we choose to call them so, logic, or dlndlDi 
validity, rests in a real which is over-individual. 

For Kant and for the Post-Kantians, logic meant 
the demands which are made by consciousness upon roatof 
that which it knows or can know ; the logic of reality 
extended itseM into system in detail, this system 
depending upon the ultimate characteristic of reality 
as seh-oonsoious being. But, and this is important, 
thought or logic, or universality and necessity, lost 
their_ peculiar characteristic of resting in the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsity as soon as the 
indmdual, as an individual, became lost in ultimate 
reality or the Absolute. An Absolute which mani- 
fests a completeness of self-consciousness through- 
out the len^h and breadth of its being could not, 
in any part of its being, be deflected from the 
systematic structure which is dependent upon its 
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self-consciousness; it could not therefore harbour 
falsity, nor know the alternativo between truth 
and falsity upon which the meaning of necessity 
and universality rests. Kant himself saw that 
universality and necessity do not rest altogether 
in the demands of self-consciousness ; he saw that 
if the world of knowledge is to possess universality 
and validity, that is, if it is to be the same for aU of 
us, not only must its form be the sanie, but its 
content must be the same. Beings living in the 
same world of causes and effects, things and pro- 
perties, and so on, could not communicate with one 
another if tastes and smells, and colours and sounds, 
existed in the experiences of some and not in the 
experiences of others ; if when one person perceived 
smells another perceived sense contents which were 
of an entirely different nature, then inter-subjective 
intercourse would be impossible ; thus inior-pibjoc- 
tive intercourse through the modium of which the 
psychological becomes the logical, and the merely 
inmvidum and subjective becomes the over-individual 
and objective, demands universality in the content 
of sense as well as in its structure ; and Kant gives 
it this universality, not from the point of view of 
logic, but from the point of view of matter of fact ; 
he holds that a single world existing in and for itself 
stands outside of individuals, and that the sameness 
of this external world, coupled with the sameness of 
individual natures, gives rise to the sameness or 
universality of sense needed for inter-sub jective 
intercourse. Thus, even with Kant, universality and 
necessity of content necessary to knowledge were 
made to rest in a real existence standing external 
to the individual ; and with the Post-Kantians the 
universality and necessity of form were abo made 
to rest in a real existence standing external to the 
individual. Thus even with these thmkerB the 
universality and necessity, or the validity which 
forces its^ into our experience and which finds 
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abateact expression in truth, is not a condition of 
the experience of the individual over against a reality 
external to himself ; it is not merely a condition 
of experience as such, nor is it a condition of mere 
Imowing ; it does not belong to thought as a reflec- 
tive process exercised by individuals in relation to 
their experience ; it is not a more condition of inter- 
subjective intercourse ; it is rather a condition which 
ultimate reality as a seK-existing universe imposes 
upon itself, a something which calls for no justification 
and for no reason ; it is an ultimate aspect of a self- 
existing reality. But to rest universality and 
necessity in a reality which is that of existence is 
to load us back to scepticism. If logical principles 
are made to rest in existence, then they become 
constitutive or constructive of that which is, or of 
that which exists. H this were the case, tW wo 
should have a factual reality facing a factual know- 
ledge, and between the two there would bo no bond 
to give assurance to the knowor that in his Icnowledgo 
he had gripped hold of reality as it is in and for itself.- 
Thus imiversality and necessity do not belong to 
experience, or reality as made up of things existing 
and acting upon one another ; they are not charac- 
teristics of being and existence and activity as such ; 
they belong to individuality or personality iu its 
power of judgment; they mean the forcing upon 
the individual of one point of view, or of one judg- 
ment rather than another; the individual has to 
accept reality as this rather than as that, and it is 
in being forced to accept reality in this way that 
universality and necessity rest. Eurther, the possi- 
bility of accepting reality as different from what it 
really is must exist, otherwise necessity cannot exist. 

Now the power of judgment in relation to teahty 
on the part of the individual rests in thought in so 
far as it is reflective, abstract, or discursive ; hence the 
universality and necessity, or the ground of coherence 
which ispues in validity, must rest in the principles 
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' of thought as abstract, and as being exercised by the 
individual mind. Thw is the point of view which 
Lotze takes, and it is here that he seeks for the 
grounds of coherence. 

Now thought has two moments, it has a content 
and a procedure by means of which that content 
is obtained. The process by means of which thought 
obtains its content from its contact with immediate 
experience can only take place through the medium 
of certain presuppositions or working hypotheses. 
For instance, in order to discover any laws governing 
any course of events I must assume that bke con- 
Diatinotaon ditions are followed by like results. In order to make 
oraltoo- statement at all about reality I must maintain 
tivo the principle of identity and the principle of excluded 
pmoxpioB . jf j maintain that a thing can bo and not be 

at the same time and in the same sense, then T cannot 
make any statement about the nature of reality ; 
i.e. I cannot gather into my thought a content 
drawn from reality. Thus not merely has thought 
a content consisting of ideas of those things to which 
thought refers, but the process of thought has also 
a content consisting of these presuppositions or 
hypotheses ; again, not merely is the content proper 
of thought called truth, but the content of the pro- 
cess of ttiought is often called truth ; it is sometimes 
called truth of reason, intelligible tmth, or a priori 
truth. This distinction, however, between the con- 
tent belonging to the process of thought and the 
content of thought as referring to reality has not 
always been mme clear; constitutive principles, 
such as those of cause and eEect, substance and 
property, and so on, have often been considered as 
a priori, as principles determining the nature of 
our knowledge or experience of reality, as being given 
b^ thought and not as belonging to, or being one 
with and the same in nature as the detail of experi- 
enoe. The principles of thought, such as those of 
excluded middle, of identity, the constructive 
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principles of experience as tlioso of cause and effect, 
substance and property, have all been considered as 
on a level, as being the same in kind, and as having 
the same meaning and signiffcance in relation to 
reality. Lotze is not free from this view ; he tells 
us that it would be logical suicide to reject the 
principle of causation just as it would be logical 
suicide to reject the principles of identity and of 
excluded middle.^ 

We come now to the different forms which thought ihenatuie 
uses in order to refer to the character belonging to 
the content of its ideas. Reality reveals itseK in thTOght 
experience as struotional ; hence thought in referring 
to it has to use forms which are capable of referring 
to system. For example, wo find within the content 
of our experience things, properties, and events. 

To refer to those we use the lomcal forms of sub- 
stantive, adjective, and verb. There are thus three 
moments or elements involved in every thought 
complex. In the first place there is the content of 
reality itself with its definite nature and structure. 

In the second place there is the reference to reality 
through the medium of thoughts, or ideas, or con- 
cepts. In the third place there are the logical forms 
which these references must take in order that they 
may bo valid of the particular reality to which they 
refer. For example, we could not refer to a thing 
by means of a verb, nor to a property by means of 
a substantive. To refer to a thing we must use the 
substantive form, and to refer to a property the 
adjectival form. 

It can be seen from what has been said above 
that thought has to be systematic and structural, totwem 
not merely in respect of its content, but also in respect 
of its form. I speak of a thing and its properties ; 
a thing and its properties are part of the tenure of 
reality itself ; the concepts of a thing and property 
are elements in the structure of truth about reality. 

> Logio, aoo. 332. 
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But in making any statement about a tkmg and its 
properties I must always use the logical forms of 
subject and adjectives. Thus we have a logical 
structure in the medium of which is built up a body 
of truth which reveals to us the nature of reality. 

Furthermore, it is clear that logical form and 
structure are the means whereby we can guarantee 
in intersubjective mtercourse that we aU are referring 
to identical elements in the structure of reality. If 
we were not restricted to using one form for one kind 
of reference and another form for another kind, then 
intersubjective intercourse would be impossible. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PROCESS OP THOUGHT 

We have stated that the task of thought is that of 'niought 
revealing system as belonging to reality, and also of 
justifying tbis system to us, who are not able to grip 
the whole of reality, but only part of it. Thought, andfm-”^ 
therefore, before it can build up its structure of truth, m pr&t- 
whioh is to be valid of reality, must grip hold of that 
in the real which is the basis of system. 

The first thing that thought does is to predicate ” 
a definite nature as belonging to reality. Tbo con- 
tent of our exporionco possesses two aspects or sides. 

There is, on the one side, an actual substantial being, 
which belongs to that which we experience, and, on 
the other side, a nature through the medium of which 
this actual being of the thing lives. The being of 
a thing is perceived by us through its nature, and 
lives in our experience— but only for the moment. 

Its nature, on the other hand, is hold in our imagina- 
tion and memory. Now, thought moves in memory 
or reflection. Its processes are exorcised upon the 
contents of our experiences as natures or meanings 
torn from the concrete, living wholes in which they 
first come to us in perception. This tearing away 
of their natures from the things to which they belong 
Lotze calls logical objectification. ‘ But in tbe more 
favourable cases, where we have succeeded in creating 
a name, what exactly is it which this creation eflecte 
and indicates 1 It is just what we are here looking 
for, the conversion of an impression into an idea. As 
soon as we give the name of green or red to the 
different movements which waves of light produce 
through our eyes, we have separated something 
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before unseparated, our ^ sensitive act from* the 
sensible matter to wMch it refers. Tbe matter we 
now present to ourselves, no longer as a condition 
wbicb we undergo, but as_a something which has its 
being and its meaning in itseK, and which continues 
to be what it is and to mean what it means whether 
we are conscious of it or not.’ ^ 

This objectification is necessary on account of 
the fact that there is a plurality of minds which 
have to live in a single world which is revealed through 
the experiences of each member of the plurality. 
It is necessary that each mind shall be able to identify 
the contents of its own experience as being also the 
contents of the experience of others. 'The logical 
objectification, which the creation of a name implies, 
does not give an external reality to the matter 
named; the common world, in which others are 
expected to recognise what wo point to, is, generally 
spealiing, only the world o£ thought. . . . We only 
mean that certam special forms of resistance and 
tension which we feel in the course of ideas aro not 
peculiarities of our own state and inseparable from it; 
but that they depend upon relations inherent in the 
matter of various ideas, which everyone who thinks 
those ideas will find in them just as we do.’ ® This 
objectification is described by Lotze as the giving 
of validity to the contents of our thought. V^idity 
is thus that characteristic of thought which makes 
it possible for mmd to communicate with mind on 
the basis of individual experience, yet through this 
communication to live in an objective world which 
is the same for all. 

Over and above the definite character belonging 
to the content of reality there are what Lotze calls 
tmiversals of sense. They are fundamental and 
first principles of unity which perception reveals 
as belonging to its contents ; and, furthermore, they 
are the necessary foundation from which all thought 

^ Logie, Chap. i. aeo. 2, ^ Ohap. i. aeo. 3. 
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must proceed, and whioli make thinking possible. 
An example wiU make clear what this imiversal of 
sense is. We experience the content blue, and we 
single it out. We find, however, that there are different 
shades of blue ; we compare iiem and arrange them 
in. a series ; the comparison is carried out in reference 
to a common character which belongs to aU the 
shades of blue, and determines the extent of the differ- 
ences within this common character. This common 
character exists in the content of our experience 
and in what Lotze calls a first universal or a universal 
of sense. ‘ It is always, as we know, only a single 
definite shade of colour, only a tone of definite height, 
strength, and quality, which is the object of sensa- 
tion, and it is only these definite impressions which 
are so repeated in memory as to present substantial 
and perceptible images to consciousness. Universal 
ideas never have this perceptibility. . . . Words 
like “ colour” and “ tone ” are in truth only short 
expressions of logical problems, whoso solution cannot 
be compressed into the form of an idea. Thojr are 
injunctions to our consciousness to present to itself 
and compare the ideas of individual tones and 
colours, but in the act of so comparing them to grasp 
the common element which our sensation testifies 
them to contain, but which cannot by any effort 
be really detached from their differences and made 
the material of a new and eq^ually perceptible idea.' * 
Having revealed the universal of sense, thought 
has to proceed a step further. It has to determine 
how the qualitative differences are related to the 
common character which sense itself reveals as belong- 
ing to them* That is to say, thought has to discover 
and give expression, through the medium of logical 
forms, to a systematic or structural unity of differ- 
ences, of which this universal of sense is the centre. 
The principle of structure which thought thus reveals 
is called by Lotze a first universal of thought, and 

' Logie, aeo, IS. 
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its articulation througli system is revealed in' the 
concept. If we take any object of perception, such 
as an animal, otir reference to it is a universal of 
sense, in that it points to a nature or characteristic 
common to aU animals, and revealed to us in sense 
perception. Perception, however, while it reveals 
that there is this common characteristic, does not 
define, or articulate, or analyse it, so that we can know 
exactly what it is. Thought has to do this, and it 
is able to do so by building up a structural whole. 
Thought groups together all the dillerent kinds of 
animals, our references to which are themselves 
sense universal, such as cat, dog, rabbit, and so on. 
These constitutive universals Lotzo calls ‘ marks ’ 
of the wider universals or concepts. Thought then 
finds a principle or group of principles which describe 
the mode of behaviour and tho form of connection 
existing between these constitutive universals. ‘ I 
speak of any composite matter “ s ” ns conceived or 
as a concept, when it is accompanied by the thought 
of a universal S, which contams tho condition and 
ground of the co-existence of aU its marks and of 
the form of their connection.’ ^ In the case of the 
concept ‘ animal’ the universal which binds together 
the variety of content which it contains, namely, the 
universals, dog, cat, rabbit, etc., and reduces them all 
to species, of ihie same genus, or instances of the same 
universal, is that constituted by the characteristics 
of breathing, reproduction, and motion. 

Tba The concept has revealed a principle of structure 

SSm- or of system, and it has shown us the elements wHoh 
are to be systematised by means of this principle. 
Bnt in order 'that the concept may be adequate to 
byao reality as the objective basis of imiversal truth, it 
must contain an element of necessity or universal 
validity. In and through the concept there must 
be given the assurance that the structure it reveals 
is not conditioned by merely individual peouliaiities 

* Logic, sea. 26 , 
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and points of view. The concept can only do this 
if it can show this structure as hemg grounded in 
reality; the principle of system and the elements 
of system must be soon as being so welded together, 
as being so much part of one another, that they 
cannot subsist one without the other. The reasons 
which make it clear that these moments of unity 
are so bound together are the grounds of coherence, 
and without these grounds all assertions of unity lack 
that universal validity which is the hall-mark of 
truth. But the concept fails to give us this assurance ; 
there is nothing in its structure and constitution that 
can reveal the reasons for the unity which it asserts 
of its content. (For instance, there is nothing in the 
nature of the principles of breathing, reproduction, 
and motion which connects them of necessity with 
the nature of animals. Wo can only trace a factual, 
not a necessary connection between them.) We must 
proceed a stage further to sec if the higher processes 
of thought have anything in them that can do what 
the concept has failed to do. We now come to the 
judgment. 

The judgment groups a certain content of thought 
within a wider content according to a definite principle. 
This grouping is clearly stated in the categorical 
judgment S is P. If 1 say ‘Dogs are animals,' I 
molude the content ‘ dogs ' withm the wider content 
‘ animals/ and I do so in virtue of the fact that the 
principle which determines ‘ animality ’ is constitu- 
tive of, or enters into the nature of ‘dogs.' Dogs 
breathe, they reproduce thenrselves, and they move ; 
hence they possess ardmality. Now the problem 
of thought is that of discovering how this principle, 
which determines the wider content, in this case 
that of animality, is also constitutive of the narrower 
content, in this case that of the nature of dogs. The 
categorical judgment, however, does not attempt to 
solve this problem. It merely states the fact that 
the one content is included in the other. The 
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hypothetical jud^ent goes one step further.; it 
reveals a connecting link between one content and 
another which serves as a principle of coherence. 

I say, ' If S is X it is P ’ ; il dogs breathe they are 
animals. Here X is put forward as being the principle 
which is responsible for the inclusion of the smaller 
content withm the larger one. Breathing is a principle 
constitutive of animality ; therefore if dogs breathe 
they are animals. The hypothetical judgment has 
shown us the principle of coherence both in the 
smaller and in the larger contents. But it has not 
in any way shown us now this principle unites the 
content of the smaller universal with that of the 
larger one. _ In order to discover how this principle 
of unity grips into various contents it is necessary 
to analyse these contents down to their constitutive 
elements. It is of no use placing together two 
universals, afi&rming a principle of unity as binding 
them together, and then to e:^eot a justification of 
this merely through our assertion. We must be able 
to see this principle of unity gripping right into tihe 
body of these contents ; hence the need for revealing 
their concrete texture. The disjunctive judgment 
carries us a step in this direction. The passage from 
the hypothetical to the disjunctive judgment is made 
by the general judgment. It takes the form, ‘ If S, 
then P ‘If men, then mortal.' It thus imposes 
the necessity of mortality upon every individual 
man. The subject groups itself into particular 
instances of the universal represented by S, so that 
the judgment runs : ‘ If any particular Tnfl,u « a,” 
“ b," “ c," “ d,” or “ e,” then mortal.’ 

The next stage is a like breaking up of the predicate 
into its particular instances. ThM is carried out in 
the Disiunctive Judgment. We can say : Men are 
either short lived or long lived. That is, men, either 
‘ a,’ ‘ b,' ‘ c,* ‘d,’ or ‘ e,' etc., are either ‘ p,' short 
Uved, or ‘ (j,' long lived. 

The disjunctive judgment has asserted a unity 
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as holding between ‘ a ' or ‘ b/ or ‘ o ' or ‘ il/ and 
either ‘ p ’ or ‘ q.’ This unity holds in virtue of the 
facts, first that * a,* ‘ b,’ * c,’ * d,’ ‘o' are included 
in the universal S, and ‘ p ' and ‘ q ’ in the universal 
P ; and secondly, that S and P axe the spheres within 
which the coherence moves or lives. The disjunc- 
tive judgment gives us the particulars, and also the 
principle of coherence. But it does not show us 
the principle of unity as gripping the particulars, 
because it does not tell us whether it is ‘ a ’ or 
‘ b,' or * c ' or * d,' which is either ‘ p ' or ‘ q.' The 
judgment can carry us no further m this direction, 
so we must have recourse to the next stage above the 
judgment, namely, inference. 

The first form of inlercnce with which Lotzo deals 
is the syllogism. The osacntuil nature of the syllo- 
gism is shown most perfectly in the first figmn. 

All men are mortal - - M is P 

John is a man -= S is M 

John is mortal - B is P 

The problem sot by the disjunctive judgment was 
that of connecting a particular ‘ a ' or ' b,' or ‘ o ' 
or ‘ d,' or ‘ o,’ which ore particular instances of the 
universal S, with ‘ ' or ‘ q,’ which are particular 
instances of the universal r. What the syllogism 
does is to oonnoct one of these instances of S, namely, 
‘ a,' or * b,’ or ‘ c,’ etc., with P, but not with any of 
the particulars ‘ p ’ or ‘ q.' (We must notice a shght 
change of nomenclature in moving from the judg- 
ment to the syllogism. The wider universals are 
now characterised as M and P mstead of S and P, 
and the particular instance we wish connected with 
P is now characterised as S.) But on what basis 
has the syllogism connected the particular instance 
S of the universal M with P % There are two con- 
ditions necessary to render such a connection possible. 
In the fireit place, the major premiss must already 
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give e3£presBion to the connection between the con- 
cepts M and P, or aa in the nniversals chosen, ‘ man ' 
and ‘ mortality.’ This premiss would then involve 
the statement, ‘ If men, then mortal.’ 

In the second place, the minor premiss must 
give ejspression to the connection between a parti- 
cular instance S of the universal M and that universal 
itself. From these two premisses we can then con- 
clude ab to the relation between the particular S 
and the universal P. 

Futhermore, the conclusion itself has to satisfy 
a double demand that is made upon it. It has to 
be valid or true, and it also has to be new. The 
truth or the necessity of the connection expressed 
in the conclusion turns upon the necessity of the 
connection expressed in the major premiss. Its 
newness depends upon the connection expressed in 
the minor premiss not being first assumed in the 
major. But how is the concept M necessarily con- 
nected with the concept P ? It may be said that 
there is ‘ the immediate perception ox the universal 
truth of a synthetical judgment ’ ; that is to say, 
our Imowledge is based upon a universal of sense 
given in perception whenever and wherever M and P 
are experienced. Or again, it may be said that the 
connection is based upon the ‘ antecedent experience 
of its truth in eve^ particular instance.’ Both of 
these explanations Lotze rejects because they would 
only give us an empirical connection, and could not 
lead us to necessary truth. The major premiss of 
the syllogism asserts a unity, but is not able to 
justify it. 'For the effective use of the syllogism 
it is firstly necessary that we should find universal 
major premisses, based neither on an immediate 
certitude nor upon the antecedent experience of 
their truth in every single instance ; it must be 
possible to assert the universal mortality of men, 
both before it is understood as the necessary conse- 
quence of certain conditions, and also before we have 
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tested every individual man to see wltother he is 
mortal,’ ^ In the minor premiss we assert a unity 
between S, a particular instance, and M, a universal. 

But on what grounds do we assert this connection ? 

We may say that S is M because it is P — John is 
a man because ho is mortal. This presupposes a 
necessary connection between man and mortality, 
on the basis of which John, because he is mortal, is 
declared to bo a man. But this connection has not 
been established ; and even if it had been established 
both minor premiss and conclusion would only repeat 
what is already stated in the major premiss. With 
regard, therefore, to the minor premiss Lotze says : 

‘ There must bo a method for finding minor premisses 
which subordinate a given subject to a genus before 
it has boon shown to possess fully all the marks of 
that genus.’ “ 

The problem of truth, as wo have soon, is that 
of jgotting beyond individual points of view and 
individual limitations. But what is the problem 
of newness which is involved in the syllogism 1 This 
problem, it would seem, connects itself with our 
growing view of the nature of reality. The universals 
which wo form are at first, compaiativoly speaking, 
empty; but they become more and more finely 
articulated, and this gaining of articulation we de- 
scribe as newness of Icnowledge. Lotze, however, 
will not accept this view. He maintains that it is 
not altogether our growing knowledge, but rather 
the movement of reality shaping itself anew through 
a mass of detail, that gives to our conclusions Hie 
newness we demand of them. 

This brings us to Lotze’s view that the higher no 
processes of thought deal with becoming or change. 
Conceptual thinking leaves us with a world of uni- 
versals whose particular instances are safely included by tha 
within them. We may not know all the particulars 
included within any universal, and so we might set >”e- 

^ Log%o, aoo. 100. ' IM. 
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out to improve our knowledge in this respect. But 
such, an improvement of knowledge would not give 
us truth. We cannot altogether consider truth as 
being a reduplication of reality in the mind of an 
individual standing over against that reality. Truth 
shows us the real as being actively shaped and 
moulded, and also sets us in active relation to it. 
Logic, through the medium of its higher processes, 
seeks a form which will embody this principle of the 
active shaping of reality, and it proposes to find it 
where it sets before us a universal actively moulding 
the particulars which are included within it. Speak- 
ing of conceptual thinking Lotze says : ‘ The utmost 
that we could attain by such means would be merely 
the image of a fixed order, in which simple and com- 
posite concepts stood side by side, each unchange- 
ably self-identical and each bound to its place in 
the system by invariable relations to all the rest; 
whereas what reality shows us is a chan^ng medley 
of the most manifold relations and connections between 
the matter of ideas, taking first one form and then 
another without regard to uieir place in the system.’ ^ 
It is the movement of principle through the detail 
of experience, the widening and narrowing of the 
universal through the particulars included within 
it, that reveals, or shomd reveal, the justification 
or the ^ound of the unilw of the particulars. In 
any static reality there could be no coherence ; there 
could only be co-existence or cohesion. Coherence con- 
sists of mutual determination between the elements 
which are united together ; and such mutual deter- 
mination is only possible on the assumption of an 
active influence as proceeding through the various 
members of the system wmoh coheres together. 
Hence no mere static inclusion ot particulars under 
a universal, nor any empirical verification of this 
inclusion, could ever give us the reason or ground 
of this unity. There must be a way of seeing 

*■ Logto, seo 35. 
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principles moving to tlio detail of experience, and 
univorsals gripping new contcnls. THe ground of 
coherence must therefore be sought in the principles 
of movement or change. Lotze proceeds to the 
higher processes of thought which deal with change. 

The processes of thought Lotze now considers TUopro. 
are those of induction and analogy. Induction dis- Sgy 
covers different subjects each possessing the same 
mark. From this it concludes that these subjects 
aU belong together by reason of a common essence 
of which this mark is the consequence. The sub- 
jects P, S, T, V are now included as co-ordinate 
species under a higher concept in virtue of the 
same mark ‘ m.’ Now, ii L, M, N are found to 
possess the same mark they are also included under 
the same concept. The same process, in a reverse 
dirccLion, is carried out by analogy. A subject 
is seen to have different predicates. We conclude 
that tliose predicates all belong together in viebue 
of a common essence. 

What, then, have induction and analogy done How in. 
for us over and above what has been done in the 
judgment and the syllogism ? They have taken the 
detailed content of a universal and revealed it as advonm 
holding together in virtue of unity of principles, “yiioglijm 
The nature of the inieronco drawn from induction 
and analogy consists of the attempt to give expression 
to this principle of unity, not merdy as holding 
together a definitely known content, bub as gathering 
new content to itself and keeping it within the same 
unity. An obvious criticism now presents itself. 

We say that P, S, T, V are included within a higher 
concept in virtue of the possession of a common 
mark ‘m.’ We find L, M, N also possessing this 
mark, and we therefore conclude that they also are 
included under the same universal. But this is no 
advance upon our first premiss, which amoimts to 
the statement that all subjects po&sessmg the mark 
‘ m ’ belong to the same concept. Neither induction 
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nor analogy showfl us tlie principlo of unity moving 
to its content ; and this is what we demand of them. 
They merely state that the principle does move to 
new content. Unless a logical process can show us 
the principles of unity as continually moulding and 
systematising new content, it can never give to us 
a knowledge that grows and develops. 

Now the system which is revealed in a universal 
is not a hard and fast system, nor do its particulars 
stand in a permanent relationship to it. Certainly 
in our thought we may make it hard and fast, hut 
the character of reality is such that system changes, 
and particulars move through system. Hence the 
main task of the higher reaches of thought is that 
of giving us a form which will enable us to express 
the way in which change affects system. ‘ From 
another point of view we may notice the fact that 
m logic It has been too exclusively tho custom to 
use categorical iudgments as illustrations, and there- 
fore also to represent the inclusion of one concept 
within another as the most frequent and most im- 
portant of lodcal operations. In tho living exorcise 
of thought this is by no means the case ; we are 
seldom concerned in practice to determine a mark 
which belongs to a concept once for all, or in the 
circuit of which the concept is to be classed ; most 
frequently we want to know what variable mark P 
will occur in a concept S if S is subjected to tbe 
condition “x.” Questions of this land are beiug 
raised at every moment by life, science, and art.’ ^ 

We can characterise the new condition which 
is introduced into a system by ‘ s ’ and the system 
itself by M.. We want to discover what effect this 
new condition ‘ s ’ will have upon M along the direc- 
tion P. For instance, we say ‘ All men are mortal ’ ; 
that is, M is P. A new condition ‘ s ’ is introduced 
into Mj e.g. certain glands when decayed can be 
removed and new ones' substituted. Now what we 

* Logw, seo 107. 
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want- to do is to discover wkat eGcct tl\is will have 
upon the mortalitjr o£ man. Wo look for a certain 
modification of this mortality, and if wo describe 
mortality as P, then this modification can be described 
as o-p; e.g. as a result of new glands men’s lives in 
general will bo shorter or longer. But such a general 
conclusion is of little use to us ; we want to discover 
the extent to which the new condition ‘ a ’ affects, 
not the generality of mankind, bnt every particular 
man S. Our major premiss is now sM is o-P, and 
the minor S is sM. We do not want the conclusion 
S is o-p, because such a conclusion is a modification 
that as yet is undetermined and indefinite. What 
we do now is to analyse M into its constituent parts 
or marks, ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ ‘ x,’ and to consider the 
relations + or — which hold between them. We 
say the marks of the concept man are that his heart 
beats, that his brain controls his muscles, that his 
nervous system is of such and such a character, 
etc. Our formula for M will now run M=«a±6a!±ca3®. 
Hero wo have substituted for the concept its developed 
content. Now we can see how ‘ s ’ modifies this 
developed content. For instance, the renewal of a 
gland m a man will affect the action of the heart, which 
again may react on his nervous system, which again will 
give him greater vitality. But to determine the exact 
modification which a man’s vitality will undergo 
when his ^ands are renewed, here lies the difficul^. 
The logical form of substitution does not reveal it 
to us. It can only be revealed when in any parti- 
cular case we can assign mathematical values to the 
condition ‘ s ’ and to the moments in the developed 
content of M. If we can say that the state of action 
of a man’s heart is 3, the state of his nervous system 
4, the amount of his vitality 6, and that the state 
of his glands as being 1 gives to each of these moments 
its present value; that by renewal of the glands 
the new state of the glands is given the value 3 and 
raises each moment, namely, ms heart, his nervous 
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system, and his general vitality to three times its 
former level— then we can discover tho extent to 
which this new condition has aSoctod a man’s 
mortality. Variation in M has now been balanced 
by a corresponding and rigid mathematical variation 
in P. Hence, Lotze argues, the very groat import- 
ance which science attaches to the reduction of 
differences and variations to mathematical deter- 
minations. ‘ It is hardly necessary in our days to 
draw attention to the fact that natural science owes 
its existence to mathematics ; in other fields also we 
have learnt to prize the important aid of quantitative 
statistics in discovering the laws w^hich govern the 
combination of society ; and even in sciences, which 
from the nature of their objects are farthest removed 
from mathematics, we often feel very clearly the 
need of connecting them with quantitative ideas. 
... If only it wore practicable, the penal law itself 
would draw conclusions in our figure of syllogism ; 
it would break up every crime by substitution into 
its several elements, and from “BM,”i.e., by calcu- 
lating the particular values of tho single elements of 
the crime in this instance, and so tho particular value 
of the whole, it would deduce o-p, i.e. the kind and 
amount of punishment which the particular instance 
deserves.’ ^ 

Often it is the case that the contents, or the 
reality with which our thought deals in the different 
concepts in relation to which it draws its conclusions, 
are not determined mathematically in the same way, 
e.g. a colour ‘ a ’ is not capable of the same mathe- 
matical determination as the vibration of ether ‘ p,* 
which is considered as its cause. After experience 
has taught us that ‘ p ’ is the cause of ‘ a ’ we are 
able to establish a proportion between the variations 
of */>’ along a certam direction, or in a certain 
medium, and the variations of * a ’ along a different 
direction or through a different medium. But while 
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it is experience wliicli teaolies that ‘ p* is the cause 
of ‘a/ it is also experience whicli teaches that ‘ p’ 
varies through a specific mathematical determina- 
tion ' x/ as ‘ a ' moves through another mathematical 
determination ‘y/ With other contents the pro- 
portion would he difierentj e.g. as in the case of sound 
and vibrations in the air. Now it is not the quanti- 
tative constitution of things that is determinant of 
the modes of relationship into which they enter one 
with another ; on the contrary, it is the particular 
natures and relationships of tMngs which determine 
the quantitative aspect of their being. ‘ Nothing 
but the specific character of a given subject, in 
obedience to which all its marks determine mutually 
one another, justifies us in concludmg from a known 
value of one of them to the corrosponding value 
of another according to a proportion which holds 
good for this subject only,' i Hence no quantitative 
ootorminatiou, nor any conclusion followmg from 
quantitative determinations, can reveal to us the 
structiue of things or the informing principle of 
unity or coherence among them. Neither inference 
by substitution nor by proportion have, then, given 
us grounds of coherence. 

It is evident that no mere examination as to 
how a new condition affects a set of circumstances 
will give us the informing principle for ^ which 
we seek, unless the set of circumstances is itself a 
whole of a structural kind. No new condition moves 
creatively through a mere aggregate or a mere 
conglomeration of wholes. Before wo can see how 
change works through principles which actively 
mould reality, we must see the whole upon which 
change works as ‘ an authoritative or constitutive 
concept/ one in which ‘ every mark is^ determined 
throughout by every other though in various ways,' ® 
and we must discover in this whole the principle or 
role that governs the connection of marks and is 
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responsible lor tbeir mutual determinations. -Tbis 
discovery of a rule of determinations of the marks 
in a concept or in any definite set of circumstances 
is carried out in logical classification. Glassifica- 
tion discovers ‘ autboritative principles * by means of 
whicb we include a number of individuals within a 
universal. Our ordinary, unscientific thought does 
a great deal for us in this direction. ' In the actual 
course of its development, therefore, thought is 
first directed to those universal concepts which really 
contain the law for the complete formation of the 
individual for which they are required.’ ^ The task 
now is to examine the logical and scientific method 
of classification. ‘ These tendencies which have 
hitherto unconsciously put us in the right way, we 
have now to translate into logical activity ; in other 
words, we have to become conscious of the reasons 
which justify us in setting up a certain universal M 
exclusively as the authoritative rule for the formation 
of a number of individuals, instead of some other 
M to which we might have been led by comparing 
the same individuals upon a different principle."* 
In the constitution of any concept which we are 
investigating we find that certain marks, ' a,’ ' b,’ * o," 
have a determining influence upon the ■presence, 
absence, or modification of others, ‘ a," ‘ /S," while 
these latter do not have such a determining influence 
upon ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ c,’ but would exist equally well with 
others, ‘ p," ‘ q," * r.’ From this we at once conclude 
that ‘ a,’ ‘ b,’ ‘ 0 ’ are essential marks, while * ' )8,* 
* y ’ are unessential. Now we have not only to show 
what marks are essential— this would only reveal 
to us the fact that these marks remain together ; it 
would not show us their coherence together through 
the medium of a formative principle. We have 
farther to show what difierent values these marks 
have. Those which are of most value wxU dominate 
all other marks; that is to say, their continued 
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presence will modily to tlio greatest oxtoui all other 
marks. The marks which remain longest unchanged 
through the difEerent modifications of the individual 
instances of a concept will bo the dominating ones. 

Our next problem is that of showing how this 
inner circle of marks can dominate the rest. In 
the first place, we must notice that this inner circle 
of marks runs through the whole extent of a variety 
of modifications in instances of the universal. This 
gives us at once a systematic unity whose informing 
principle is this inner circle of marks, as being con- 
stitutive of the universal or concept. A concept 
which thus contains the law which determines the 
order of aU the other marks is ‘ constitutive * ; it is 
the ‘ logical idea " of the object. Classification, then, 
has enabled us to discover systematic unity within 
the content of the universal, and to discover the law 
which is formative of that content. 

There is a tcudonoy, Lotzo tells us, to regard tho 
this * Idea ’ or ooustitutivo principle, or formative 
law, as being an operative force, or as being active 
in relation to the various forms which the instances “ 
of the universal takes. ' In these cases (i.e. those 
of plants and animals) we are prone to regard the 
umvorsal Idea of animal or plant as a livmg and 
operative force, whose unvpying and consistent 
activity gives rise to a series of different forros, 
acoordmg as external conditions determine one or 
more of its points of incidence and oblige it to 
change correspondingly the whole course of its action. 
Another way m which we are equally prone to regard 
it is as an unvarying end, which regulates its modes 
of operation acoordmg to the relations in which it 
finds itself placed, and in the different forms which 
it is thereby compelled to assume, realises one and 
the same purpose in various ways or with various 
degrees of completeness.’ ^ 

Lotze maintains that Logic has merely to give 
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an abstract form of expression to those operative 
forces, or ends, or purposes. It has not to show 
how they work nor to grip them in their working ; 
its only task is that of formulating the active force 
as a reason and the modifications which it produces 
under certain conditions as its consequents. Thus 
thought follows reality, and the logical arrangements 
of thought content as thus following the movements 
of reality will be similar to those movements. 

Lotze's task now is that of showing how thought 
gives expression to the movement of reality, without 
entering into that movement, becoming part of it, 
and being lost within it. ‘We are not surprised 
in a self-realising tendency if, under certain con- 
ditions, it fails in its endeavour; and we find it 
intelligible that an end should bo attained under 
different circumstances with different degrees of com- 
pleteness. Thus both those notions very naturally 
give rise to the assumption that different realisations 
or examples of the formative idea are of difloront 
values, and that they are not merely co-ordinated 
in a general way as species under tho universal con- 
cept of their idea, but form within this co-ordination 
an ascending or descending scale in which each one 
has its uninterchangeable place between certain 
others.' ^ Having found that our group of dominant 
marks is equivalent to our ‘ idea,’ or ‘ end,’ which is 
constitutive of a universal, we can trace its influence 
in shaping reality by the extent to which it is realised 
in the various species or particular instances of the 
universal to the point where we see its influence 
passing out altogether and giving place to other 
influences. ‘ If we suppose that when a mark P of 
the genetic concept M assumes the value “ p,” the 
influence which it always exercises upon the other 
marks is so intensified as entirely to change the form 
of the whole content M, the resulting species will no 
longer he a species of M, but of some other genua N. 
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And those values ol P which, approach this decisive 
limit but do not reach it, will produce lorins which 
still fall under the genus M, but approximate gradually 
to the structure which is characteristic of N/ ^ The 
most perfect instance, or, as Lotze calls it, that which 
is ‘ typical ' of any universal, is that in which the 
distinguishing marks have all ' the highest value 
which the combination prescribed by the genus 
allows, in which therefore no mark is exclusively 
prominent and none is reduced to zero, but all com- 
bine, as far as possible equally, to produce the impres- 
sion of stable equilibrium in the whole.’ ® The way 
in which we determine the value of marks is by 
mathematical calculation. A mark is at its highest 
value when there is quantitatively most of it present. 
Thus wo see, then, that reality does not remain 
bound down within hard and fast univorsals, bub 
moves through them. A spocios may move from 
a more or loss unsettled to a setUod equilibrium of 
balance among the marks of the genus to which it 
belongs. It would then bo moving to a final state 
of itself determined by the authoritative law of its 
being. On the other hand, a species may move 
throxigh varioirs genera to a higher genus Z. The 
species would then have a destination to which it 
is developing. In this latter case the genera L, M, N, 
through which a species moves in its passage to Z, 
would form an ascending series, the value of each 
being determined by the extent to which it realised 
the balance of marks or the authoritative principle 
of the genus Z. ‘ This progress might go on to 
infinity, or to the point at which we succeeded in 
finding a highest ideal A, exhibiting the mode of 
connection to which all kinds of existence, real and 
thinkable, must conform; from this A a classification 
might bo derived in the form of a development 
wmoh evolved from itself the whole content of the 
universe, and this development, if it were possible, 
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' coiild give th.e only logical security that every species 
Lad a place in tlie series of cognate species answering 
to the degree of essence which it expressed. But 
now, although thought has followed the process 
or movement of reality, yet it has not entered into 
that process; on the contrary, thought creates a 
hard and fast system of universals which merely 
reflects the stages through which development 
moves. It is the stream of events in the real world 
that moves; it is one state of being that actually 
passes into another ; our thought merely chronicles 
this. ‘"When they are reflecting on the past or 
forecasting the future, these speculators may picture 
to themselves certain situations as temporary states 
of equilibrium, which they assume to follow one 
another in the stream of events in a fixed and necessary 
order ; but how the transition from one to another 
actually comes about, they cannot toll us. Nor 
could they do so even if they undertook the endless 
task of dividing the interval ^ between two such 
states of eq^uilibrium into an infinite number of states ; 
they would be able to rfiow that the concept of each 
stage, when it is reached, is preliminary to the con- 
cept of the next, but they would not show how the 
reality which this concept expresses brings the reality 
expressed by the others in its tram.’ ® We can see 
now that what thought or knowledge does is not to 
systematise reality, but to systematise our ideas of 
reality — ^ideas which are not the realities to which 
they refer. An object is real when it is considered, 
not as a member of a system, as the Hegelians 
maintain, but when it is seen to be determined by 
an authoritative principle. This is fully in accord- 
ance with Lotze’s metaphysical principle, that an 
object is regarded as real when it is seen to possess 
a tmiform mode of behaviour which can be summed up 
as the law of its being. Authoritative principles are 
always represented by universals, and a universal is 
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the idea of a definite character Bymbolised in a unity 
of marks or conditions which are taken from the 
content of reality. We can say, If this that T see 
before me moves, breathes, and reproduces itself, 
then it is an animal. * If wo sum up these considera- 
tions, we may say that every individual and every 
species of a genus is what it is through the co-operation 
or the complete sum of its conditions ; these con- 
ditions consist in the fact that a number of elements 
or marks, which might also exist in separation, are 
as a fact given in a certain combination, which might 
conceivably be different and each with a certain 
quantitative value, which is one among other possible 
values. From this imion of conditions, according 
to universal laws which hold good beyond the limits 
of those elements, this perfectly definite result 
follows.’ ^ It is evident that all knowledge is hypo- 
thetical, that is, it can only say that those things 
are connected with those things if and when those 
or those conditions are fulfiUed. 

‘ The form of science becomes essentially hypo- 
thetical. It docs not desexibe what is and what 
comes to bo ; it defines what must bo and come to 
be if certain conditions are given; the question 
whether, and in what order and coxmection these 
conditions occur, is excluded from the province of 
logic and left to be answered by experience, which 
wul bring the facts to iUustrate the application of 
the theory.’ ® The universality of law, "vimch states 
that wherever a -f 6 is foxmd C follows from it, is 
based upon the principle of identity, which is the 
fundamental principle of Thought. 

But can this reduction of biowledge to the mere 
discovering of general laws, of bringing things under 
them, and then approximating them to types, be 
satisfactory ? Thought faifi to grip reahtj^. 
Thought has sought for a ground of coherence m 
things— it has only told us that if the characteristics 
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of an olbiect hold together in this or that fashion, or 
after this or that typo, then that object is a whole — 
(it has never revealed the principle of unity which 
makes the object a whole) ; and in the same way 
with groups of objects, and ultimately with the whole 
of existence. And the same thing is true of change. 
Logic set out to show us how changing conditions 
affect things. We see change or movement that is 
guided and controlled. Thought follows it ; it sees 
movement or change as capable of being expressed 
as the disturbance in the equilibrium of a Wanoe 
of marks in a universal. These disturbances, or 
rather the effects of them, can be arranged in ascend- 
ing or descending values, with the result that we can 
trace change through a series of universals until we 
can include the whole of reality within a web or 
system, mechanical undoubtedly, of such values. 
But what is the principle of movement or change ? 
Certainly not the universal, nor the balance of marks 
within it. We fail entirely to get at grips with reality ; 
instead we get a system of grounds and consequents 
all resting on a hj^othetieal basis. 

Now, says Lotze, the aesthetic side of our nature 
is quite dissatisfied with this. Beauty demands 
that a thing shall be not an approximation to a 
type, nor an example of this or that law, but a well- 
knit whole, the source of whose unity, and the creative 
power of whose being, hes within itself. Applied to 
reality as a whole this would demand that Uie world 
should be seen to issue from a single creative principle. 
This speculative side of our nature makes me * con- 
tent of a supreme principle the one and only ultimate 
ground of everything, both of the power of these 
universal laws themselves, of the direction in which 
the world as a whole develops, and of the individual 
forms which in consequence reality assumes at each 
moment.* ^ 


* Logic, seo. Xdl. 



CHAPTER XII 


MORAL VALUES AS DETEEMmmG THE NATURE 
OE REALITY 

Lotzb has striven to show that we come into touch The need 
with the leality of an object when our thought neotfag' 
can give expression to the content of that object as 
being a systematic structure ruled by an authorita- wiui 
tive principle. This is fuUy in accordance with the 
view with which he started, namely, that the reality 
of an object consists in a form of behaviour as belong- 
ing to it, which can bo described as the law of its 
bemg. Lotze now maintains that to know the law 
of a thing’s boing is not enough. We must penetrate 
into the being of that thing, as actively formed by 
its constitutive principles. Thought, however, never 
enables us to do this. It can analyse a reality that 
is already formed, b^it it cannot reveal the coherence 
or the holding together, through formative principle, 
of the detail of reality. Hence it is clear that we 
cannot be satisfied with the lifeless reality which 
thought presents to us. Furthermore, Lotze makes 
it clear that the reality of things cannot be found 
in their mere existence. Creative principles do not 
move through reality in order to shape it to a mere 
existential unity, "^erever creative principles are 
present they always move towards a purpose, which 
cannot be characterised otherwise than as the end 
of moral endeavour. ‘ All apparent activity is only 
a system of contrivances, by means of which this 
determinate world of phenomena, as well as those 
determinate metaphysical habitudes for considering 
the world of phenomena are called forth, in order 
that the aforesaid Highest Good may become for the 
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spirit an object of enjoyment in all tbe mnltiplioity 
of forms possible to it/ ^ ‘ I fool certain of being 
on tbe right track, when I seek in that which should 
be the ground of that which is/ ® If we would hold 
reality in our grasp, then it is not to thought that we 
must go, but to the activities of feeling and will, 
through the medium of which we guide and shape 
our Hvcs. It is in these activities that we are creative 
in respect of the order in our own lives ; consequently 
it is easy to see that these same activities must be 
the root of the world order, and will give us the clue 
to the nature of that order. The world of existence 
is thus merely an aspect of a form of life which is 
guided by ideals and by purpose. As mere existence 
it would have no interest lor us, and we should never 
exercise thought in relation to it. But as that in 
and through which we come into touch with tho 
Highest Good, it possesses profound importance for 
us. The success of thought in giving us a true view 
of reality will always be measured by the degree in 
which it presents the real to us as an adequate basis 
for moral endeavour. Thought must thus seek its 
criteria, not within itself, but in tlie moral side of 
our nature. 

The task that now lies before us is that of deter- 
mining the relation between moral endeavour and 
the realm of existence. That which makes the 
world a settled order, that which renders it a cosmos, 
is the plan of its building, or the end which it realises. 
It is moral endeavour working in fact and occurrence 
which moulds the world. Furthermore, such moral 
endeavour is the work of souls. No mere things is 
capable of putting forth moral effort; of shaping 
itself and its environment according to a plan, or for 
the realisation of an end. Now comes our problem : 
Is it the souls of persons that grip things which are 
exl^al to them, moulding them accordmg tO plan ; 
or is there a soul life running in things and through 

1 QuUiim of Metwpkgaioa, aeo. 02. 

* Melajihyeioa, toI, u,, oonoImUng aeoiion. 
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them, in virtue of which the world of existence can 
mould itself so as to realise an end and be the embodi- 
ment of purpose ? 

Lotz(?B theory of substance led him to maintain 
that things have a being of their own, and that this 
being is guaranteed to them by a soul Hfe, which is 
the principle of their unity as things. Lotze failed 
to mid this soul life as belonging to things. He 
tried to find the soul of a thing in a hidden life 
made up of a sequence of feelings or an immediacy 
of sensation as belonging to that thing. He failed, 
however, to do so. furthermore, the unity of any 
object is exceedingly difficult to determine, and is 
dependent to a very large extent upon the point of 
view from which we regard it, so that there was no 
clearly defined home, as it were, in which he could 
place the soul of the thing. There is no point what- 
ever in looking at the material world as an infinite 
plurality of undovelcmed souls ; such souls play no 
part in moulding andT shaping that world, so as to 
realise tho deeper meaning and wider significance 
which it receives as the basis of moral endeavour 
and of religious hope. And even in respect of the 
fundamental principles which rule in the material 
world, namely, the laws of nature, these undeveloped 
souls have no significance. They do not give rise 
to such laws and the laws take no cognisance of them. 
Lotze is quite aware of this, and in consequence the 
monadism underlying his theory of the nature of 
material reality plays no part in the more speculative 
side of his philosophy. 

If, then, the material world does not shape itself 
to realise ends and purposes through the activity 
of the souls that lie at its basis, do the souls of 
persons grip existence and occurrence, moulding 
them so as to make the world realise the Good ? 
Lotze seeks to place souls in this position over against 
a material world, and to make them exercise a guid- 
ing hand in relation to the movements taking place 
in that world. He has, however, made reciprocal 
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action the binding principle in the world, and he 
has connected together souls and the world through 
this same principle. But reciprocal action, while 
it gives unity to the world, never gives it meaning ; 
it never allows the world that freedom in movement 
and endeavour which is necessary to the realisation 
of unity of plan or purpose. Lotze, therefore, wants 
to free souls from this rule, and he does so by making 
them the centres from which action proceeds and to 
which it moves. But to make them mere centres 
of activity is not enough to give them the power of 
guidance in relation to that activity; hence Lotze 
gives to them the power of introducing new linlcs 
into the causal chain. Such a power as this, however, 
cannot be imderstood as being purely individual. 
Any introduction of a new event into a causal chain 
must involve a plan which the causal chain is intended 
to realise, and no individual soul which is a mere 
centre of reciprocal action could experience the 
necessity of changing the course of events in the world 
so as to realise a cosmic purpose. Lotze bells us that 
there is an order of value or worth over and above 
any mere order of system, and it is in relation to this 
order of worth that the soul finds those needs from 
which purposes proceed, and which enable the soul 
to guide events in accordance with a preconceived 
plan. Individuals acting in relation to this order 
of worth constitute themselves a kingdom of souls 
very much after the pattern of Leibnitz’s Eiingdom 
of God, and it is in the medium of this unity that 
cosmic plans are engendered. Lotze now makes a 
distinction between souls and spirits. He con- 
siders human souls as spirits and subhuman souls 
as being merely souls. These subhuman souls he 
excludes from the spiritual world which stands over 
against the material world. In this he follows 
Leibnitz, who made human beings members of the 
Kingdom of God, and who excluded from this kingdom 
all that was below the human level. 
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Lotze now moves away from the lower or merely PWaro 
material aspect of reality to tMs higher aspect, lOTooiiDs 
which reveals itself as a kingdom of spirits. It is 
in this higher aspect that he seeks to find the moving 
ninciples of reality. Having found them in this 
lighor plane he seeks to establish a relationship 
between the world of spirits and the world of things, 
this relationship being that through which these 
creative principles are made effective in the world 
of things. He maintains that the order of worth 
or value is revealed to the soul in its experience of 
pleasure and pain. These feelings are made by bim 
the media through which a content of worth is 
introduced into the life of the soul. We may well 
ask whether feelings have such a content. Pleasure 
of itself has no wealth and variety of content that 
can bring fullness of life to a soul. It is certainly 
the source of the impulse to much of our activity, 
but it is not the ideal towards ^e realisation of which 
the spirits strive. Lotze realises this, but contends 
that pleasure and pain have a qualitative content 
derived from the nature of the object which gives 
pleasure or pain. The activity of the individual, 
therefore, is not so much directed to the obtaining 
of more pleasure as to the obtaining of this particular 
pleasure from this particular thing. ‘ We believed 
that we could perceive even in the merely sensitive 
life an inclination to assign to every content of 
sensation its proper place among others, to find in 
every tasted pleasure that there was some intrinsic 
excellence in the thing enjoyed, to seek experience 
in all directions ; not merely in order to procure 
for self the advantages of a pleasant enlargement 
of life, but to seek in inseparable connection with 
this, to provide in one’s very enjoyment a place where 
the worth of things and events may have an existence 
for consciousness.’ ^ 

Mikrohomoa, Bk. t. CSiap. y. seo, 8 (Bug. tram., vol. 1, pp, 713 
and 714). 
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This ftillness of content obtainod for the soul 
through the medium of pleasure is derived ultimately 
from the content of the world of existence, in relation 
to which the soul acta. Just as sense perception, 
while bringing a content into the life of the soul, 
at the same time reveals a World of existence lying 
beyond that particular content, so pleasure and pain 
reveal an order of worth far beyond the particular 
feeling of the moment. Thus our pleasure in things 
is not wholly particular, but like the judgment of 
truth and fmsity it has a universal side, and is a 
means of discovering an objective order of worth in 
things. 'While our judgment tells us what is true 
6r false for all, so our feelings of pleasure and pain 
tell us what is of value for all. As in our intellectual 
activity we seek after an order of truth which shall 
be complete and shall be recognised by all, so in our 
moral endeavours we seek to act in relation to a 
universal system of worth giving us the ideal of a 
duty binding upon aU. 

But what, we must ask, is the nature of this 
order of worth that is revealed to souls through their 
activity towards pleasure ? At first sight it seems 
as thoi^h Lotze is striving to maintain that there is 
some quality or other in the constitution of objects 
which gives a qualitative content to feeling, and that 
it is in this quality or constitution of ob j eots that worth 
or value rests. But the difficulty lies in finding worth 
in things as mere things. We cannot lay our hands 
upon existence as a whole, nor any part of it, and 
determine in what, as mere existence, its worth 
consists. Things do not possess unconditioned worth. 
Lotze realises this and takes a^difiorent line of argu- 
ment. He maintains that things_[^only possess worth 
as being conditioned by theic relation to spirits. 
An object gives pleasure or pain, and therefore 
possesses a positive or negative worth, according as 
its relation to the soul tends to enhance the soul’s 
development along the hnea set down by the nature 
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wMch. this soul already has. ‘ It is not what passes 
between two objects unconnected with us, but what 
passes between each one o£ them and’ourselves, that 
constitutes the spring of our pleasure and pain ; 
and either pleasure or pain may be awakened by 
any simple impression according as it disturbs the 
conditions and activities, the impulses and habits 
of working which it encounters in us, and seeks to 
divert them from their natural direction, or main- 
tains, enhances, or favours their progress in that 
direction.’^ ‘Unquestionably, that which only 
corresponds to a momentary and accidental con- 
dition, or some individual peculiarity of the mind 
which it affects, is of less worth ; and that is of more 
worth which harmonises with the general and normal 
features of the organisation by which the mind is 
fitted for the fulfilment of its destiny. That would 
be of supreme worth which caused satisfaction to 
an ideal mind in its normal condition, a mind which 
had been purified from all tendency to diverge from 
its proper path of development.’ ® Worth is thus an 
ideal organisation of the soul. Furthermore, it is 
notmerdy subjective and particular ; on the contrary, 
objective worth is characterised as a realm and as 
therefore over-individual or universal. From this 
it follows that the organisation of the inner life of 
any particular soul, in order that such organisation 
may be the centre of value, must be carried out in 
reference to an ideal organisation that is universal. 
This ideal which guides the soul in its activity in 
relation to the material world, and from the material 
world back upon itself, is to be found in a realm of 
spirits standmg over against the material world. 
It is in this realm of spirits that objective worth 
rests, and it is in reference to this realm that the 
soul find the ideals which direct its activity towards 
the realisation of worth in its own life. Each soul 

^ MtkroJcoamoa, Bk. v. Chap, t. soo. 3 (Bug. tiaos., vol. i. p. 689). 

* Ibiii., pp. 689 aud 690. 
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aeelcs to act in tarmony with, other souls so that there 
shall be a spiritual unity of souls. It is this spiritual 
unityy or rather the efiorts to attain it, that mark 
the lines of direction which the activity of any soul 
shall take, and which therefore sets the ideal to the 
soul^s organisation of its own life. Pleasure is really a 
sign to us that the organisation of the soul, through 
which the Good comes to be realised, is being more and 
more perfected. It is the spiritual organisation of the 
soul that secures for it its highest pleasures, and it is 
the ideal organisation as being realised in each indi- 
vidual soiil that makes that soul a member of a com- 
munity in which the greatest happiness is possible, 
and in which tho good is most fully realised. 

‘ Nothing else affirms itself so unconditionally and 
so immediately in respect to its value as hwppiness. 
Only U has valid claim as tho ultimate thing to be 
realised ; only in regard to it is tho question absurd, 
why it instead of unhappiness must bo tho final 
purpose of the world.’ ^ This happiness, however, 
IS not a purely individual enjoyment ; while each 
member of the world enjoys happiness, still such 
^joyment is onljr obtainable on the part of the 
individual iu relationship with a lilce enjoyment on 
the part of all. ‘Widely different from such con- 
ditioned happiness is that which, having reference 
to the whole world, is better designated by the name 
of “ blessedness,” and so expresses the sequence of 
an ordering of the world in which there is no being, 
no relation, and no event, that is existent as bare 
matter of fact. The rather, in such an ordering of the 
world, does everything which is, stand in such relations 
that the most manifold, most extended, and most 
profound enjoyment for all the single elements 
originates from these relations.’ ® 

Worth or value is thus that state of blessed- 
ness existing in a kingdom of spirits. Any further 
characterisation of it is not possible. It is an ulti- 
^ Oudines 0 / AesOi^iios (Kag. trons), seo. 13. ’ 
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mal^e aspect of reality and as such defies any deeper 
analysis. 

Now that Lotze has found his creative moral ths ideal 
principle in the world of spirits he tries to find the ” 0 ™“ 
same principle working in the world of things. He 
tells us that this ideal organisation of a sooiet;^ of 
spirits, and also of the life of each individual spirit, wo^°of 
is developed through the activiiy of spirits in relation 
to the world of fact and occurrence. It is the practical 
problems of life that create, in the soul, impulses 
and desires, and from which these latter take their 
content. It foUows from this, that that which is 
the basis or instrument of spiritual life, namely, the 
world of mateiial things, is not entirely indifferent 
as regards morality. Our moral endeavour must 
find within fact and occurrence a nature, an aspect, 
or else a striving akin to itself. If it could not do 
this, existence revealing itself as foreign or indifferent 
to our endeavours, then we should fail to realise 
ourselves by acting in refoience to this world of 
existence. Lotze, therefore, seeks to find within 
existence a moral aspect of the same nature as that 
which is fully revealed in our spiritual life. He tells 
us that the soul looks out upon the world of fact 
and finds it moulded or shaped from the point of 
view of the realisation of moral quahties. ‘ These 
(qualities) quite apart from all reference to ethical 
problems may recur as forms for the combination 
of matters in nature and in the products of art. 

Thus “justness,” for example, is the formal predicate 
of consistency, of steadfast development, of the avoid- 
ance of everything superfiuous, of the rigour and 
acerbity of stiff rectilinear movements. On the other 
hand, the idea of ” kindness ” suggests the habit of 
eq^ualising opposites by intermediation, of avoiding 
all sharp contrast, and evoking like forms of de- 
meanour. Both kinds of forms, however, we find 
again in nature also ; and what either of them 
supports is pleasant besides to the one spiritual 
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bent wHch lives in the same terms. Wherever 
the soul finds such shaping oi facts, there, Lotze 
holds, it sees beauty. The soul wishes to act in 
relation to a world in which beauty rests. In acting 
in relation to a world of this kind the soul would 
find itself penetrating into the inmost recesses of 
reality. It would itself be the living force of the 
world, and would find in its own life the principles 
which are formative of that world. The moral side 
of our nature, and not the thought side, would thus 
reveal to us the fundamental principles of reality. 

Now it is obvious that when we contemplate 
things we may see beauty in them, but it is not 
thereby obvious that the beauty exists in things as 
such. It surely cannot be said that things are kind, 
that they are just, and that they experience in them- 
selves these qualities which we attribute to them. 
Morality does not belong to things in this crude kind 
of way. Whenever we apprehend an object our 
whole nature is called to activity in the apprehension. 
The activity called forth may bo very meagre, very 
thin and lifeless, or, on the other hand, it may be 
very manifold and full. Now, Lotze maintains, 

‘ whatever excites our cognitive activity to a mani- 
foldness of expressions adapted to it is beautiful; 
and starting from this point of view, “ Aesthetics has 
investigated the rules of art, in accordance with which 
suitable excitements should be furnished to this 
natural play of our imagination, by putting expecta- 
tion on the stretch, by enhancing the impression, 
by surprising effect, by combimng a variety of 
elements into a whole that admits of easy intuition, 
by subjecting many things under a law easy to dis- 
cover, etc.’® Beauiy is thus what appeals to the 
organisation of our soul when that organisation is 
at its highest and is most universal ; that is to say, 
when the soul is most fitted to be considered a member 
of a kingdom of souls. ‘The beautiful would be 

Owfimes <tf Aeafhaies, seo. 3. ' IlM. (ISng. ttans.), soo. 1. 
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that whioL. corresponds to so much of tlxo ideal as 
is actualised in us.' ^ An object influences us when 
we contemplate it along the line of our moral 
endeavour. Its form and its unity suggest these 
or those lines of moral activity on our part. If these 
lines of moral activity are in harmony with the whole 
balance of our nature and character, we And pleasure 
in contemplation of the object which suggested them, 
and it is on account of this pleasure that we caU the 
object beautiful. 

The above view makes beauty and the moral Beauty as 
qualities of things purely subjective. The subject 
apprehends a moral quality in an object or in a situa- 
tion because the object or situation suggests to him 
an aspect of his own life ; the beauty of the object 
lies in the suggestion, as docs also the moral quality. 

We demand, however, that beauty shall be objective, 
that is to say, that it shall rest in the thing which 
we regard as beautiful. Lotze teUs us that there is 
no equivalent in an object for the pleasure which 
the impression of beauty gives to us; there is no 
point, therefore, in saying that a thing enjoys its own 
beauty in the same way as we enjoy it. At the same 
time, that in the object which suggests to us a moral 
quality is somewhat in the thing itself, and is of worth 
or value. ‘ The attempt may, however, be made 
to apprehend that which objectively, in the things, 

Hes at the basis of the beautiful impression, as a 
predicate significant in itself, inserted as of great 
worth into the entire structure of the world, and 
belonging to the world’s completeness ; so that 
the impression of beauty is produced by something 
that is, apart from the world and even in itself, ol 
absolute worth.’ ® 

We must now enquire what it is, in an object, 
that comes before us as worth or value. Reality, 

Lotze teUs us, has three fundamental aspects, neither 
of which can be reduced to the other. There is, 

OuOmea of Aesthetics, 860. 3 . ’ Jbitl. (Bng. tcanB.), sec. 6 . 
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in ilie first place, tie realm of universal laws, wliioJi 
impress tliomselvea upon us with an absolute ne- 
cessity as being of bindiug force, and wMcb rule 
all that is real. There is, in the second place, the 
realm of real substances and forces, which presents 
itself, not as necessary, but only as existent in fact, 
and which, by being active according to the afore- 
said laws, produces the manifold forms of phenomena. 
And, in the third place, there is the definite and 
specific plan, according to which the elements of reality 
are brought together in order to realise a definite 
end by their action according to universal laws. 
Now, the existence of a world involves all three, 
and none can bo considered as more fundamental 
than the others. It is the unity of these three in a 
perfect balance that is of worth or value, and which 
is recognised by us as the Beautiful. Wherever in 
the world of existence wo can trace substances and 
forces moving through law to the realisation of an 
end or purpose, the result comes before us as the 
manifestation of beauty. ‘ Between cognition, how- 
ever, which fruitlessly seeks for a complete insight 
into this connection (i.e. between law, the real 
substances and forces which act freely through law, 
and the purpose or end which is achieved in this 
way), and conduct which just as imperleotly 
endeavours to bring about a unity of all that is 
real with its purposes — and, therefore, between the 
realm of the true and the good, — feeling intervenes 
in the impression of beauty in a peculiar manner ; 
not, indeed, so as to furnish any theoretical insight 
or practical accomplishment of a solution of these 
contradictions, and yet so as to obtain in the intu- 
ition of the beautiful an immediate certainty and 
assurance of the existence of such a solution.' ^ 

Lotze now maintains that in no individual, as 
individual, is this perfect unity of content, of law, 
and of purpose achieved. Only in the totality of 

^ Outhnu of Aeafhetke, sec, 9 
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the World, he holds, does this coincidence between 
these three moments take place perfectly. Un- aapeota of 
doubtodly, since existence is a whole, the gathering 
together of any partial content to realise a purpose 
wiU reveal rente or ragged edges, for the content that 
is brought to a particular piup)ose will be tom from 
the whole in order to fit this purpose. Furthermore, 
through the unity of law which pervades everythiug, 
the laws which govern any limited content wifi reach 
out beyond it into a wider world. No particular 
plan, or purpose, therefore, could wholly contain 
these laws, nor could it completely exhaust the con- 
tent of which those laws are valid. It is thus only 
in the totality of the world that the perfect coincid- 
ence between fact, purpose, and law can be realised. 

‘ Only in the totality of the world, which is self-formed, 
are we able to presuppose a perfect congruity between 
tbo end to bo fulfill^, the free activity of tho means, 
and tho general laws of their action.’ ^ 

Lotze’s argument so far, however, has only gone 
to prove that there is a purpose in the world, and that 
the unity of purpose with its content is only achieved 
in the world as a whole. But undoubtedly his main 
task is that of finding, in the totality of the world, 
some aspect, or side, of life which can harbour 
purpose. In order to achieve this task he maintains 
that the totality of the world is itself a soul. 

Lotze gives two main arguments for his view that 
the unity of aU things is a personal being, and that totdJifay 
as the highest of all personal beings He is divine. 

The one is drawn from the nature of goodness, justice, soul, 
and so on, which are characteristic of the world order, 
and the other is drawn from tho implications pf acting 
and passivity which run through the whole of reality. 

As regards the first argument, he tells us that the 
ethiced attributes of wisdom, justice, and holiness, 
since they exist, and since they are one in their 
existence, must have a certain manner of existence 

1 Ovtlines of Aesthetics, eeo. 10. 
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which is to give them definite form or concrete being. 
They do not have an existence of their own in some 
kind of isolated splendour, neither do they belong 
to what is dead and lifeless ; they are personal attri- 
butes and can only exist as belonging to a person ; 
hence an objective goodness, justice, and holiness, 
which pervade the whole universe, must reside in 
a personal being whose life is coextensive with the 
universe ; in fact, a moral universe must be a personal 
being. As regards the second argument, which is 
drawn from the implications of acting and anflering, 
we are told that a dead, lifeless, and impersonal 
thing cannot be said either to act or to sufler. When 
wa say that a thing acts wo unply that its changes 
are the result of its own nature ; when it suffers, that 
its nature wards off a change which the action of 
something else strives to produce in it. Such action 
and sufiering can only bo thought of as desire and 
aversion accompanied by felt cEorts, and hence as 
the action ana suffering of a self. The ultimate 
Eeal Being which is the ground of all things is 
essentially active, and in its simjjle activity is to be 
found the ground for the multiplicity of changes which 
take place in finite things. From this it is seen that 
this Being must have a personal existence in that it 
has a living experience of itself. 

OritlolBm We must now deal with those two views which 
Lotze has put forward. We will examine the theory 

the world that there is a moral order within the world of fact. 

“““■ We must admit LoWs argument that if persom, 
through their activity in relation to a world of afiairs, 
come to moral development, then something of 
the nature of value must reside in that world of 
aflcaiis. We must also allow that the value that is 
in the world is dependent upon some form of per- 
sonality, or plurahty of personalities, which takes 
the world of affairs into itself. But it does not 
follow that because the world of fact and occurrence 
is a whole, because the laws pervading it are a single 
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sysiera, that therefore the value that resides iu it is 
also single and dependent upon, or resident in, a 
single personality. Most of the social values, such 
as love, and even happiness, which is recognised as 
the highest value, are determined in their nature by 
the fact that they express attitudes towards one 
another on the part of a plurality of persons. Were 
that plurality of persons resolved into one personality, 
then the values, love, happiness, and so on would 
become lost; that play of personalities in relation 
to one anotW, through wMch love is engendered, 
would be done away with. Again Lotze has told us 
that that which enlarges the soul in the direction or 
along the lines of its nature has value, and because 
it has value gives pleasure. 

But can we centre value in the Divine Being and 
still give it meaning ? Can we say that the goodness oontio““ 
or worth centring in the life of the Divine Being, Diym# 
when that life is considered as coextensive with Bomg 
all that is, consists of that which enlarges that life 
on the lines already laid down by His Nature ? 
Enlargement of life may come in two ways : it may 
come as the gathering, in of new content into the 
life, or it may come as the new ordering of content 
that has aheady been brought into the mo, for such 
a new ordering brings now experiences into life. 

The first way of enlargement is closed to the Divine 
Being, for in Him everything finds its existence, 
and there is nothing outside of Him which He can 
bring into His life. Is the second way of enlarge- 
ment open to the Divine Being ? This would only 
be the case it the universe had not reached such a 
degree of internal coherence and organisation as to 
satisfy all the ideals which the woddng of the life 
of the universe sets before it. And if we say that this 
coherence is in process of being reached, then we shah 
be forced to maintain that to a certain extent the 
world is not good — that Holiness, Beauty, and 
Justice do not hold sway over the whole of life. 
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Lotze finds it impossible to connect directly tbo world 
of fact with the unity of a moral order which is 
sunk within the life of the Divine Being. There is 
no way of passing from mere fact or more existence 
to fullness of life and to unity of moral endeavour. 
Unity of existence is not necessarily unity of life, 
nor is unity of direction in activity at the same time 
and of necessity unity of moral endeavour. 

We have now, in the second place, to examine 
Lotze's view that in the life of the Divine Being is 
to be found the ground of all the changes taking 
place in finite things. In the world of existence 
he has made reciprocal action the bond between 
things; he has also shown that whatever objects 
take part in any particular reciprocal action must 
be parts of a single whole, the principle of unity of 
which is deternained by the nature of this reciprocal 
action. Making the farther assumption that reci- 
procal action rules over the whole world, ho has con- 
cluded that this world must be a single whole bound 
down by unity of principle which manifests itself 
as reciprocal action. Under the statement that 
reciprocal action rules over the whole world he has 
introduced another, that this activity is one in its 
worldng. This second contention, however, certainly 
does not follow from the first. Lotze soon becomes 
aware of this, and is forced to put forward the soul 
of the world as that which gives unity of principle 
to reciprocal action, and makes it one in its workmg 
throughout existence. Keciprocal action cannot of 
itself lead to a world unity, because it always takes 
place between things in these or those directions, 
or in these or those respects. Each of these direc- 
tions in which it takes place disregards whole regions 
of reality, leaving them to be united by a different 
direction of reciprocal action. It is not, however, 
possible to unite these different directions of activity 
so as to make them proceed from one principle ; 
e.g. the chemical affinities between different sub- 
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stances cannot altogether be reduced to identity 
of principle with, the physical activities in which 
these substance take part. Lotze is forced to what, 
as regards reciprocal action between things, is an 
external influence. He assumes that there is a 
living soul of the world which establishes directions 
of reciprocal action between certain things, leaviag 
lacunae between other things, in order that a world 
pinpose ma,y be realised. It is this plan, which the 
Divine Being realises through reciprocal action, 
that gives unity to the world. 

Lotze is taking a very dangerous leap when he 
brings in unity of purpose to turn his postulate of 
a unity of existence into an active principle. We 
turn now to a further examination of this contention 
that unity of existence is only realised in unity of 
plan, which takes its form in the lile of the Divine 
Being. Lotze tells us that the purpose of the world 
is that of maintaining the self-activity of the universe. 
It consists in the continuous cstablishinont of the 
formula M— M. He says, arguing against the position 
that there are certain a priori principles deter- 
mining the nature of aU possible existence ; ‘ So 
long as all wo Imow of M is the function which it is 
required to lulfil — that, namely, of being the unity 
which renders all that the world contams what it 
is — so long we can derive nothing from this thought 
but a scries of general and abstract deductions. 
Every single being which exists, exists in virtue not 
. of any bemg of its own, but of the commission given 
to it, so to speak, by ihe one M, and it exists just 
so long as its particular being is required for the 
fulfilment of the equation M=M. Again, it is what 
it is not absolutely and in immemorial independence 
of anything else ; it is that which the one M charges 
it to be. One thing finally operates on another, 
not by means of any force of ite own, but in virtue 
of the One present in it, and the mode and amount of 
its operation at each moment is that prescribed it 
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by M for the re-establishmont of the equation just 
spoken of.’ ^ This meanSj however, that the aotual 
initiative of activity proceeds not from the One, 
or from the Divine Being, but from the individual 
as a mere individual, and that this activity on the 
part of the individual is replied to by the Divine 
Being in order that the equilibrium of His life may 
not be disturbed by something from the outside, 
as it were. Lotze almost comes to draw this con- 
clusion, but as soon as he sees whore it will lead him 
he draws back. He supposes the equation to hold 

(ABE), that is to say, that the whole universe 
at a particular moment consists of a plurality of 
things and events A, B, E, unified according to a 
certain principle He says, ‘ If we allow ourselves 
further to assume that one of the individual elements 
has undergone a transition from A into “ a — how- 
ever the excitement to this transition may have 
arisen— then the former oq^uation between (ji (aBE) 
and M will no longer hold. It would only be re- 
established by a corresponding change on the part 
of the other members of the group, and ^ (a b E')==M 
would anew express the whole nature of M. Let us 
now admit the supposition that the susceptibility, 
which we had to recognise in every finite being — a 
susceptibility in which it does not eDroerience changes 
without maintaining itself against them by reaction 
—that this belongs also to the one, the truly existing 
M ; then the production of the new states " b ” and 
E' in B and E will be the necessary consequence of 
the change to “ a ” that has occurred in A.’ ® Here 
it is clear that Lotze considers the initiation of &esh 
activity in the world as proceeding from the individual 
elements, and that the world as a whole replies to 
this activity in order that its nature may not be 
disturbed. But in the next sentence Lotze denies 
that change can be initiated in any single element 
going to make up the whole M, and answers that it 

^ Meta^tilfaica, aeo. 86. * Ibid., aeo. 70. 
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must bo initiated in tbe whole as such. He says, 

* But this obango " a ” was throughout not merely 
a change of the one element A, for such a change 
would have needed some medium to extend its 
consequences to B and R. It was at the same time, 
without haviag to wait to become so, a change of M, 
in which alone, in respect of Being and content, A 
has its reality and subsistence. In like manner this 
change of M does not need to travel in order, as by 
transition into a domain not its own, to make its 
sign in B and E. It, too, without having to become 
so by such means, is already a change of B and R, 
which, in respect of what they contain and are, 
equally have reality and subsistence only in 
But if it is the whole M which changes when A 
changes to ‘ a,' and if it thus changes in order to 
preserve its self-identity according to the equation 
M = M, why should it over go out of itself to a con- 
dition where change is needed to re-establish itself ? 

Why should ^ (ABR) change into (a BE), which 
change demands a further change in B and R before 
M = M again ? Lotze seeks to answer this question 
by maintaining that the nature of M consists in this, 
namely, that it is a ‘ definitely directed process of 
becoming." ® 

Now the process of the world, if directed, must ihattue 
be directed to an end that is determinate, or that is 
expressible as a definite or determinate state of 
affairs, and at some time Or another, if the process 
of the world is real, this state of affairs must be 
finally reached. When this state of affairs is reached, 
however, the process of the world would come to 
an end, and we should reach a final destruction' — 
a really impossible conception. The alternative to 
this is to hold that the process of the world is not 
directed to any definite state of affairs, but to its 
own self-maintenance, this self-maintenance con- 
sisting not in any determinate content or order of 

^ Metaplmsioa, aeo. 70. * IM,, aeo. 92. 
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content, but ratlier in identity ol liie. To a oertain 
extent Lotze accepts tliis view ; it is accepted by 
biTTi when lie says tbat tbe moaning of tlio world 
is exhausted in the equation M = M. But he will 
not abide by this conclusion ; ho wishes to maintain 
that direction always means direction to an order or 
system; he tells us that the process of the world 
has a meaning, that this meaning has to be thought 
of as expressible in an Idea ; that this Idea sums 
itself up in the various forms which the process of 
the world gives to the world. He says, ‘ The relation, 
however, of the Idea M to the various forms, thus 
constituted, of its expression — 4* (ABR), x (fibr), 
[a B </)] — is not that of a genus to its species. It 
passes from one into the othen— not indifferently from 
any one into any other, but in definite series from ^ 
through X into The couiso of the world takes 
place in a directed series of phases, and the Idea of 
M is not a something apart Jrom those pluisos. It is 
only real in each phase. Since the Idea dotorinines 
the order of the succession of the phases, it follows 
that each preceding phase must dotormino each 
succeeding phase, that is to say, the connection 
between the various phases of the world’s history 
must be causal. ' The dialectic connection between 
such phases of reality as stand in a definite order 
of succession, which was implied in their being 
regarded as an expression of an Idea, must pass 
over into a causal connection, in which the content 
and organisation of the world at each moment is 
dependent on its content and organisation at the 
previous moment.’ ® But a difficulty now arises 
from this use of the causal principle. This principle 
implies the existence of a plurality of objects, which 
act one upon the other and produce effects in one 
another. A thing cannot act and produce eEeots 
in vacuity. The world as a whole caimot act and 
produce effects through the causal relation on another 

* Meta^yaica, boo . 01 . ’ Ibid. 
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pliaao wliicli does not exist — nor can it act on mere 
iiotlimgness and produce effects wliicli shall con- 
stitute a new phase. The only way m which a new 
phase of the world’s history can come into being, 
through mechanical means, will bo by the individual 
elements in the world acting upon one another, 
and producing effects in one another, these things 
and their new effects constituting a now phase in 
the world’s history. And Lotze admits this. He 
says, ‘ The transition of the one phase ^ into the 
other X is brought about by the combination of 
the reciprocal effects which the several movements 
contained in </> once for all exorcise in virtue of their 
nature, independeiitly of tho phase in which they 
happen to be combined or ol the point in the world’s 
course at which they from time to time appear.’ ^ 

But if this is the case, then although all that exists 
may bo part of a single whole M, and although all the 
movements that talco place in tho world may belong 
to, or unite themselves in, a single process, yet that 
which guides movement or activity, that which 
forces the world to move from one phase to another, 
does not lie within, nor proceed from, the world as 
a whole, but from relations in which individuals 
as such stand one to another ; that is, it lies in a 
plurality, not iu a unity. Lotze has really failed to 
sink the world of fact in the world of meaning through 
making all activity and passivity centre in a Divine 
Being who acts according to plan. There is a certain 
hardness, and independence, and power of initiative 
in things which refuses to allow them to lose them- 
selves as mere elements in a world process. 

Lotze has attempted to find a moral aspect to ite uivuie 
the world of existence by sinking that world in the Goviunor 
life of the Divine Being, deducing its moral qualities "“vmbo. 
from the character of God, who rules in that world. 

But the attempt to identify God and the world has 
failed, and in this failure Lotze is still left the task of 
I Melaphymoe, Beo. 92, 
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explaining iJie view ttat moral qualities manifest 
themselves in nature, and reveal to us the deepest 
character of things. Lotze's argument, therefore, 
now takes a somewhat different turn. Ho maintains 
that the unity of the world is a product of God^s 
will rather than an immanent development of His 
nature. God is now described as the soul of the 
world working in union with the plurality of souls 
that constitute the world, and through whose activity 
the course of the world is furthered. The highest 
principle in reality is now that of the Divine 
Government. 

The Divine Being, however, cannot be said to 
govern the activities of mere things ; Xlo can only 
^govern ’ activity that proceeds from a sdf. ‘ A 
being which has experience of itself as an individual 
subject for its own states, and which distinguishes 
these states from those of other beings, may, it is 
true, bo nothing whatever as to its entire oxistouco 
but a product of the TnOnite Being. But after it is 
on 00 ill existence, it is, by the very form of its exist- 
ence, by this oonsoiousnoBS which places itself in 
relation to itself, distinguished as an individual 
ego from the very Absolute that in reality conditions 
it, and that now, as posited over against itself, 
belongs to the non-ego. ^ And by this act, or by this 
form of existence, does it possess that relative inde- 
pendence which we designate when we say that it 
is “ outside of God.” ’ ^ But an independence con- 
stituted by this feeling of self or this feeling of con- 
sciousness is not enough. _ God could not be said to 
rule the world by governing the multiplicity of feel- 
ings of self. There must be an independence con- 
stituted by freedom of activity on the part of those 
who are iudependent, ' There must exist in indivi- 
dual spirits just this capacity to imtiate a new series 
of events ; and therefore in htief a freedom of activity 
or primarily of wflling, by which they separate them- 

PMotophj oj SdigioTi, see, B0. 
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selves from the universal Substance in. a still more 
decided manner than by their mere “ Being for Self ” 
as relatively independent beings/’- But Lotze is 
not wiUiag to grant freedom to things. He analyses 
this conception of freedom and finds it to consist of 
a choice between what has value and what has not 
value. Every act of freedom involves an ethical 
judgment, and, further, every such act that has 
failed to realise the good which it sets out to realise 
is liable to be followed by feelmgs of contrition 
and remorse in him who sets it in movement. 
Obviously, freedom can only belong to persons. ‘ It 
seems, therefore, that it is not at all nature directly, 
but primarily the inner life of the world of spirits 
only, that forms the object, to which immediate 
interventions in the government of the world could 
have relation.’ * Lotze further maintains that the 
relation between God and spirits is one of historical 
development ‘ in which we come to participate with 
God in some common experience.’ ® This common 
experience is that of blessedness, blessedness being 
that community of feeling between spirits in which 
all individuals find their greatest happiness. Eeel- 
ing, or happiness, however, cannot be described as 
mere states of consciousness. Undoubtedly there 
is a primitive form of feeling which is constituted 
by such states, just as there is a primitive form of 
sense perception constituted by a very crude sense 
data. But developed sense perception, although it 
may have such sense data as its basis, is infinitely 
I more than this data, so in the same way feeling in 
its fullest form is a great deal more than states of 
feeling. It is a condition of the whole soul in which 
its content is fully gripped and entered into, so that 
the soul finds itself at one with its content. Lotze 
describes consciousness when it is a feeling con- 
sciousness as a place where the soul can enjoy the 
being of that which it perceives. The world of 

^ Philosophy of Sdigim, soo. 68. * Ibid., boo. 63. b Ibid., bqq. 64. 
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things thus resolves itself into a content which spirits 
can introduce into their lives. By so doing spirits 
create lor themselves, and in their own lives, the 
instruments by means ol which tliey can act in ]’ela- 
tion to one another and to God. Things and the 
world of things are thus merely mstrumental bo the 
realisation of an order within the life of spirits. 
Lotze says : ‘ It is a prejudice that the world exists, 
without the kingdom ol spirits, ready made and 
completed in efiective consistence of its own ; and 
that the life of mental representation which spirits 
lead is simply a kind ol half -idle appendage, by means 
of which the content of the world is not increased, 
but only its ready-made content copied once more in 
initiative. . . . Things exist besides (i.e. this mental 
representation), in order to produce by their influences 
that course of mental represoiitation bolojiging to 
the spiritual beings, which, accordingly, has its value 
in itseK considered, and in its own peculiar content, 
and not in accord with an objective matter of fact/ ^ 
Thus the world ol tacts exists tor the world of spirits ; 
true, things may have a certain being for self ; they 
may have a certain consoiousnoss of their own life, 
in which this being for self centres, but nevertheless 
value, with all that it iuvolves, docs uot rest within 
this world. 

It is God and spirits who stand in intimate 
personal relations one with another. God influences 
spirits by giving them the vision of a more perfect 
moral order. With this vision spirits set up within 
themselves new beginnings of spiritual movement. 
Wherever such new beginnings require a re-shaping 
of the world of fact so that this world of fact may 
contribute to their furtherance, the soul interacts 
with objects in this world, and brings it about that 
the world of fact becomes contributive to the further- 
ance of the moral order. What we want to know, 
however, is how moral endeavour grips into the nature 

^ OwlUma of Meta^pluffska, boo. 86. 
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and being of an object, shaping that object to its 
own purposes. li we could see how this happens, 
then we should be able to hold within our grasp 
that moment in the reality of a thing which reveals 
that thing’s deepest being as moral in character. 
Lotze, however, only takes us to that point where we 
can see that our pm’poses and our endeavour must 
be capable of shaping the world of real things, so that 
those things may form the basis upon which we can 
build up our spiritual life. He has not taken the 
further steps of showing us how our purposes mp 
deeply into the nature of reality and so reveal to 
us its deepest being. 

We must remember, however, that Lotze was not 
able to carry out his intention of thoroughly examin- 
ing our moral life, and its relation to the world of 
fact, in reference to which it moves. This was to 
have been the completion of his work, but ho died 
before ho could carry it out. Wo have, therefore, 
only indications here and there of some of the main 
lines of his thought in this diiection, and those lack 
the consistency and careful working out which, for 
example, is revealed in his theory of the nature of 
thought. 

Wo have seen Lotze seeking the reality of objects, 
first in the material world ; here he finds, not full 
reality, but a certain moment in it, namely, the law 
of behaviour, which a thing must possess for itself, 
and follow before it can be considered as real. Next, 
we find him seeking the reality of things in that which 
our thought activity reveals them, as when it comes 
to shape them in knowledge. Here, another moment 
is added to the nature of reality, namely, the dernand 
that the detail belonging to the content of objects 
shall be brought to unity through the medium of an 
authoritative principle which itself works within that 
detail. In the Last place, he seeks to find the full 
reality of thinge, and also of the universe, in the 
purposes which things realise in relation to spirits 
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and to the Bi-vine Being. Ho ia convinced that our 
moral and religious consciousness rules in reality, 
and finds in the world a depth of character and of 
meaning which is hidden from every other side of 
our nature. This part of his work, which sho-uld 
have been its deepest side, remains sketchy, owing 
to the fact that he was not able to complete it. 



CHAPTER XITI 

lotzb's achievement and inpluence 

In estimating Lotze’s pMlosopliy, the (Question we 
have to ask ourselves is as to the way m which he 
dealt with the ultimate issues raised by Kant. We 
shall find that Lotze has not answered Kant, but has 
deepened the issue which Kant raised ; he has not 
healed the breach between nature aud spirit, but 
has widened it. Kant sought to show that reality 
is given its universal character and unity by reason 
or thought. In its systematising Junction this 
thought prescribes principles which determine the 
lundamental nature of all that can be called real. 
Eurthermore, the world ol spirits is also ruled by 
thought, although thought takes a different dirootion 
hero. The duty which is binding upon all; the 
principle that every individual must be considered 
as an end in himself rather than as a moans ; the 
contention that virtue and happiness shall be duly 
proportioned in respect of each other, are aU principles 
of reason. We must notice that in the material 
sphere things must of necessily obey the laws which 
thought imposes upon them as being determinant 
of their bemg. In the spiritual sphere souls may 
refuse, and indeed often do refuse, to obey the 
dictates of reason. 

Practical reason, however, has not merely to 
rule in the world of spirits ; it has also to guide these 
spirits in moulding the world of things so as to realise 
purpose. Things may thus be shaped, not merely 
by principles of theoretic reason, but also by those 
of practical reason. This fact at once raises several 
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• questions of fundamental importance. In the first 
place, how does practical reason move within the 
texture of reality so as to grip it, making it subservient 
to purpose ? In the second place, docs the purpose 
which any object or group of objects is made to 
realise enter into the being of that object or group 
of objects and determine its nature ? In the third 
place, which is the more fundamental to the reality 
of an object — the law which it obeys or the puipose 
which it fulfils in relation to the life of spirits ? Kant 
does not answer these questions. He maintained, 
indeed, that in our aesthetic judgments wo give 
expression to the fact that purpose is being realised 
in things. This expression of a fact, however, does 
not in any way explain it. Lotzo maintains that it 
is not enough to revoal tho different moments involved 
in reality ; philosophy must go a stop fui'thor and 
show us the way in which those moinonta actively 
condition one another. 

iiogoi’8 Hegel had taken up the samo point of view as 

ofHw°" Lotze with regard to tho problems set by Kant. 
What Hegel tried to show was that objective thought 
‘ is a single process moving witliin the whole of reality 
and actively shaping all its content. This process 
of thought, however, swallowed up everything in 
one gigantic thought movement. Things lost all 
reality which they may have been considered as 
possessing in and for themselves ; the freedom of 
the individual soul in shaping the world to its 
purposes also became of none effect. Two of the 
fundamental moments in reality were thus done away 
with rather than explained. What was more damag- 
ing still, was that the course of thought as portrayed 
by Hegel was in nowise to be identified with the 
real course of the world. Lotze saw that it is in 
the real course of the world, not in the logical course 
of thought, that things come to take on the [parti- 
cular nature and character which ate determmant 
of their reality. 
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HogeTs solution of Kant’s problem made Lotze loUoJb 
dissatisfied with, the Idealist conception of wliat is 
involved in the reality of objects. That conception 
identified the fundamental conditions of reality with pS"® 
the a prion principles involved in our experience 
of it. Things became nothing in and for themselves. 

Lotze saw that that which is real demands an exist- 
ence in and for itself independently of whether it is 
experienced by anyone. It is this element of reality 
that he considers the Idealists had not sufficiently 
explored. What then, he asks, is involved in this 
demand ? In order to answer this question he 
adopts an empiric and realistic, rather than a critical, 
point of view, lie therefore commences his examina- 
tion of the nature of reality by taking the concrete 
things of life, and examining their natures as Uiese 
natures are manifested to us when we come to experi- 
ence them. In his examination of the nature of 
a real thing he arrives at two conclusions of funda- 
mental importance : first, that a thing is real only 
in so far as it manifests certain characteristics of 
uniform regularity in change ; secondly, that a thing 
is a mind, and therefore experiences its own content. 
Although ho tries to discover the nature of the reality 
of things in the characteristics which they manifest 
in our experience of them, and although, by so doing 
he seems to connect himself with the critic^ idealists, 
who sought for the reality of things in their sub- 
sumption under certain a priori principles depen- 
dent upon the nature of experience as such, yet 
by maintaining that a real thing must be a mind 
or an individual soul, Lotze was forced to find the 
fundamental principles through which reality moves, 
not in intellectual principles of order, but in moral 
principles of action.^ Keality is thus made to move 
through those principles which bind mind to mind, 
rather than through those which bind sense content 
to sense content. Undoubtedly the latter have their 
function in the movement of reality, but it is a 
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" subordinate one ; they are tbe instruments through 
which minds unify their contents in order that they 
may enter into a moral union or Kingdom of God 
in which the final meaning of reality comes to expres- 
sion. Could Lotze have sustained and developed this 
view, then he would have found a basis from which 
to move to a solution of Kant’s problem. If he could 
have shown that the unity of a thiug’s being, and 
therefore its reality, is bound up with the place that 
thing occupies in respect of a moral union of souls, 
then he would have been able to reveal to us how 
the moral and religious life of spirits conditions 
the reality belonging to existence. But he fails to 
do this. 

II, a Having found the active principles of reality as 

fiudo“ ^ilioso which bind mind to nund, Lotze is forced to 
adopt a pluralistic attitude. His pluralism, how- 
ever, is not by any moans thoroughgoing. IIo 
adopted a very great deal from Leibnitz, bxit ho 
could not disreprd the idealist development which 
had made it clear that things are what they are 
in consequence of the relations in which they stand 
to one another. Hence Lotze does not, like Leibnitz, 
make each member of his plurality self-contained 
and possessing within itseK the source of aU its 
activities. At the same time, however, he seeks to 
give to things a contingency which will break their 
absolute dependence upon thought principles. When 
he comes to consider the way in which movement 
can take place in the world, and the necessity, if 
the world is not to stand still, for a principle which 
will renew the face of reality, then he finds the need 
for a freedom of activity which is altogether inde- 
pendent of mere system and order. He postulates 
this freedom when he maintains that minds have the 
power of introducing new events into the mechanical 
scheme. He is not willing, however, to give this 
freedom to mere things; he is, indeed, x^ing to 
give it to human beings or to spirits, and to hold 
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that through the medium of tbia freedom spirits can 
realise their purposes in a world where mechanism 
has supreme sway. But thus to rob things of 
freedom is to take away from them that existence 
for self which constitutes a fundamental moment in 
their reality. Furthermore, before a spirit can in- 
fluence a material existence in such a way that that 
existence shall respond to the influence, there must 
be a community of nature running through both spirit 
and thing ; the spirit must be able to call forth a 
free source of movement in the thing’s being. The 
problem is brought up for Lotze when be comes to 
consider the relation between the universe as a whole 
and its constituent elements. He is forced to recog- 
nise that the disturbance of the universe which results 
in change issues from a free source in things as 
individuals. 

Both of Lotze’s contentions, namely, that things uotro’u 
are of the nature of minds, and that oacli real exists uol 
in and for itself, fail to give him a new standpoint 
from which he can advance beyond Kant's position, 

From the position that things are minds wo shotdd 
expect Lotze to move to tho further position, that 
the minds of things are united with those of persons 
in such a way that they form a universe of minds. 

But he does not insist upon this. He strives to keep 
the world of nature a merely mechanical scheme, 
forming nothing more than a basis upon wbioh spirits 
can stand, as it were. By standing upon this basis, 
and by acting in relation to it, souls, Lotze holds, 
develop their lives in community and constitute 
themsdves a moral union. But from this moral 
union Lotze outs off the minds at the basis of things 
m the material world. The fundamental position 
that things are minds, which was to secure for 
material reality a measure of moral principle as being 
constitutive of its nature, Lotze quietly gives up. 

He tries in another way to introduce a moment 
of morality into reality as it manifests itself in 
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' tlie material world. Ho identifies tlio unity ol that 
world with the life of the Divine Boing, and he main- 
tains also that the activity of the Divine Being 
reveals itself, through the whole of the material 
world, as mechanical. This, however, is a leap into 
the unknown. Furthermore, to describe all activity 
and all determination in things as proceeding from 
God does not thereby give to that activity and that 
determination a moral, as distinct from an intellectual, 
character. Things would have to be shown as taking 
up God’s purposes, and as shaping their natures 
through the medium of these purposes. But to 
show things as doing this is impossible, 
totzo’s Lotze has many followers in respect of the em- 
M logMdB picical method and the realistic atmtudo which he 
hu^iuawUo Much of present-day empiricism, and also 

ompiiioid the fundamental principles of the school of Now 
athtndoa. diteoted against Idealism from the point 

of view of Lotze’s criticism of it. The position of 
the Now Realists is that mind, as mind, docs not 
possess any determinant autliority over existence. 
Things exist, and their nature is revealed to us in 
knowedge. Minds also exist, and their nature is 
revealed to us in the same way. It cannot be said 
that Lotze was a realist to this extent. The critical 
idealists had tended to identify mind as such with 
thought, and Lotze in striving to place real things 
beyond the power of thought was seemingly placing 
them beyond the power of mind. He is more con- 
cerned, however, to break the power of thought than 
the power of mind in relation to reality. 

Mother direction in which Lotze’s influence has 
been very largely felt is in his attempt to unite the 
material world and the spiritual through the medium 
of the life of the Divine Being. Much of his meta- 
physics was designed to show that God is both the 
ontological and the teleological unity of all the 
minds going to the constil^tion of the universe. 
Such writers as Ward in England, who studied under 
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Lotze, and Varisco in Italy, liave been very largely 
iuflaenced in this direction, by Lotze. 

Having broken the power of thought as deter- voiuo 
minant of the nature of the real, Lotze brings forward 
a theory concerning moral judgments and their 
relation to reality. This theory places moral judg- ” 
menta in the same position as that held by intellectual 
judgments in Critical Idealism. He maintain a that 
moral judgments of value enable us to grip the creative 
principles which move through reality, and to see 
them actively at work in shaping it. Through the 
medium of value judgments, he tells us, we see a 
thing fulfLUing the law of its being, and at the same 
time realising the puipose of its existence. In order 
to sink value in things, making it objective there, 
he makes the law of a thing’s behaviour the principle 
of its reality, and places the creative principle of this 
behaviour in a life belonging to that thing. But 
when he comes to determine what value is, he is 
forced to describe it as a state of blessedness existing 
throughout a community of spirits. This, however, 
loaves him with the old antagonism between a realm 
of nature and a realm of spirits ; and he is never able 
to heal the antagonism. 

It is from this position as to the function of value 
judgments in determining the nature of reality that 
Lotzo’s influenco has been most felt. On the one 
side, Bitschl and the theologians who regard them- 
selves as belonging to his school have taken over ofvaiue 
this principle, that in vdue judgments we come to 
grips with the full reality of things. They have 
applied it to religious matters, and have sought to 
determine the relation between God and the world 
by means of it. On the oth^r side, there is the 
serious attempt to discover the logical structure 
involved in the historical sciences. In these sciences 
it is value judgments that are of supreme importance, 
and it is here where their nature and significance can 
be fully investigated. One of the most successful 
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pieces o£ work in determining tlio place o£ .value 
judgments in tke Hstorical sciences is Rickort’s 
‘Die Orenzen der Naturwissensckaftlicher BogriSs- 
bildung/ Riokert holds that the mind deals in a 
twofold way with the manifold presented to it. 
On the one hand, it arranges it in a systematic 
unity to form an objective^ system of things bound 
down by the natural principles of cause and elleot, 
and so on. On the other hand, it seeks to bind it 
together so as to form individual wholes moving 
through historical development. The nature, scope, 
and constitution of individuals in any historical 
setting are determined by our estimate of worth in 
reference to the detail that goes to form their being. 
This estimate, Rickert maintains, is guided by 
principles which are logical in character. His view 
IS thus a return to the Kantian position that thought 
or reason rules both in the theoretical and in the 


practical spheres. ITo does not sock to base a 
system of metaphysics on those views, but rather to 
clearly define the principles through which practical 
reason moves. The various systems of metaphysics 
of individuality are attempts to base metaphj^sics 
on the implications of the historical point or view. 
These systems take two directions. On the one side 
we have those who hold that individuality proceeds 
from finite centres, and is determined by a contin- 
gency or freedom moving from these centres. This 
view has been developed by such thinkers as Ward 
and Vansco, and very largely under the influence 
of Lotze’s metaphysio. On the other side we have 
the view that individuality is determined by thought 
which is cosmic in its nature, and which involves 
the existence of an absolute from which it proceeds. 
This view is a return to the Hegelian standpoint, 
Tho _ The theological development from Lotze through 
rfAibMoht Ritschl has been of profound importance. This 
Bdtsohi school of thought took over Lotze's theo:^ as to 
the primacy of value judgment, and applied it to 
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theological questions, without considering the nature 
ol these judgments and all that is involved in them. 
Eitschl considoj’s the problem of religion much in the 
same way as Lotze considered the problem ol philo- 
sophy. Man’s moral nature assures him l^at he 
stands above the world of nature and of things ; 
hence there is the demand, on his part, that the 
values which rule his moral life shall enable him to 
make the world subservient to himself. But the 
principles which determine the nature and character 
of reality, as it manifests iteelf in existence, cannot 
be related to the values which rule in the moral 
life of man ; there is no passage from the one to the 
other. Ritsohl, therefore, like Lotze, postulates 
God as a bridge between those two realms. God 
ho conceives of as a higher power who governs the 
world lor the ends of the spiritual life. The question 
that at once arises, and which Ritsohl sot himsell to 
answer, is as to how God rules the material world 
from the point of view ol sustaining the welfare in 
spiritual communion both of Himsell and of spirii^. 
Historic Christianity had answered this question in 
its own way. It had made God the creator of the 
world and of man, and it had considered the world 
as having been so ordered by God that man had 
dominion over it. But the spiritual fellowsHp 
between man and God was not thought of as being 
sustained through their mutual relationship to the 
world. Christianity made Christ a Divine Mediator 
between God and man. It held, further, that the 
Holy Spirit constitutes iteelf a means by which 
souls can purify- and fit themselves to become part 
of Christ’s life, mto which they must sink themselves 
if they are to be brought into communion with God. 
The Holy Spirit was thus thought to be the source 
of mystic infLuences which can penetrate into human 
life, giving it a purified spiritual character. Christ 
was held to be the one who co-uld lift human life, 
when perfected through these influences, into a 
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spiritual sphere above the realm of mere nature. Clod 
the Father was considered as accepting such spirits 
and bestowing upon them eternal life enduring 
through endless aeons of time. 

Ritsohl refused to consider the Historic Christi- 
anity which had been developed both in the doctrine 
and practice of the Catholic Church as an adequate 
basis from which to determine the relationship 
between God and man. He held, with the members 
of the Tubingen School, that the early Church had 
derived its views concerning the person of Christ 
from Hellenistic thought. During the time when 
the Church was being formed Gnosticism played a 
very important part m the development of religious 
theory. Furthermore, Gnosticism ran into very 
great extravagances as regards its theory of the 
logos, and tho identification of Christ with the logos. 
No one could seriously consider those extravagances 
as a contribution to sound doctrine. Tt is undoub Lodly 
true that Gnostic influences were at work in tho 
development of Christian thought oonoerniug the 
person of Christ ; but it is also true that the great 
body of this thought was formed through tho forma- 
tion of principles intended to refute Gnostic heresies 
and extravagances. Ritschl was not justified in 
throwing over Historic Christianity on account of 
its relation to Hellenistic thought. There was, 
however, a deeper reason for his disregard of Church 
doctrine. While Ritsohl was content to accept 
Christ’s revelation as to the nature of God, the ex- 
tent of His goodness and loving-kindness, and so on, 
he would not accept any pronouncements concerning 
Christ’s transcendent power and glory. And he 
would not accept these pronouncements because ho 
could not fit them in with any reasoned-out and 
systematic philosophic view of the nature of realiiy. 
This is still the greatest of all difficulties that the 
Church has to face. Its Ohiistology is a system of 
metaphysics, but a system entirely at variance with 
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all systems based on reason. It may be possible 
to bold to both faith and reason, but it has not yet 
been found possible to resolve them into something 
higher which wiU reveal each as complementary to 
the other, and both as being necessary momenta 
a single whole. 

We have seen that it is not possible to fit in the reli- Tho do- 
gious views of the Church with the Idealistic thought 
of Kant and his followers, or with the metaphysics 
even of Lotze. Since Eitschl set himself the task 
of fitting in theological conceptions with the prevail- j^dgLuts. 
ing philosophical thought of his time be had no 
alt^ative out to cut away the whole of what he 
called the metaphysics of religion. The question 
now arises as to what is to become of God, of Christ, 
of the Holy Spirit, of the life after death which is 
described as eternal, of the historic facts of Christianity 
wherein tho miraculous and mystic relation between 
God and the world is revealed to men? Ritschl 
could not attribute existence to them as had been 
done by the theology ho throws over. At the same 
time he could not violate our religious consciousness 
by denying reality to them. He takes refuge, there- 
fore, in Lotze’s theory that there is a realm of value 
to which reality belongs. The reality of value is 
not that of existence, nor is it that of validity as 
belon^g to law. It is difficult to determine whether 
botii Ritschl and Lotze regard value as a tmique 
form, or a unique sphere of reality. The distraction, 
however, is of paramount importance. If value is 
a form of reality, then that which has reality through 
value must also have reality through existence. 

If, on the other hand, value and existence are different 
spheres of reahty, then it may be held that there are 
realities determined by value which never take the 
form of existence at aU. Ritschl tends very much 
towards this view. He tells us that Christ has the 
value of God, and that miracles have reality as 
values revealing to us the presence of God. If, 
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however, Christ is God, and if miracles reveal, in 
a special way, God’s working, it is natural to assume 
that we should ask for historic evidence as to these 
claims. But Ritschl denies that Christianity can 
be based upon such evidence; indeed, even if it 
were forthcoming, Ritschl holds, it would be of no 
real value. This view means that the existence 
or non-existence of aU Hiese historic facts simply 
does not count. Christ, as God, rules in a realm of 
values and works upon spirits through that realm ; 
His reality, therefore, is not to be judged by the 
principles making for existence, but only by those 
making for value. Ritschl rejects the traditional 
proofs of God’s existence because they all aim at 
attributing to God a form of reality which has to bo 
grasped by our theoretic consciousness ; in fact, 
they prescribe to God the reality of oxistonco rather 
than that of value. 

Now Lotze, in considering the nature of God, had 
out away from Him all attiibutos which iloiocmuio 
existence. lie held that tho unity belonging to 
God is not to be interpreted numerically, in the souse 
that there is only one God although wo may imagine 
many such ; His omnipresence does nob mean that 
He is present everywhere in space ; Ilis omnipotence 
does not mean that He can change the course of 
events in any way He pleases. Lotze did not alto- 
gether relieve God of existence, giving Him only the 
reality of value. Nevertheless, in considering the 
metaphysical attributes of God he went very far in 
this direction. Ritschl only goes one step further 
than Lotze, Again, Lotze insisted upon the re^ity 
of momenta which influence and mould our lives, 
but which cannot be identified either with existent 
objects or with predicates of existence, ‘It is 
obvious, however, that every single moral idea — 
for example, the idea of justice, Mndnoss, etc. — as 
soon as it commands the spirit, is not merely bound 
to impart definite charaoteristios to our whole manner 
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of oonduot ; but also that, under its command, the 
interchange of difiorent moods of mind and the habits 
of the mental train — ^in brief, the whole inner con- 
dition — may become habituated to definite forms 
of alteration/* These moral ideas Lotze describes 
as the Beautiiul, and he seeks to find a place for them 
in the things which influence our lives. But the 
difficulty lies in determining the form of reality which 
belongs to the Beautiful. ‘ The attempt may, how- 
ever, be made to apprehend that which objectively, 
in the things, lies at the basis of the beautiful impres- 
sion, as a predicate significant in itself, inserted as 
of meat worth into the entire structure of the world, 
and belonging to the world’s completeness ; so that 
the impression of beauty is produced by something 
that is, apart from the world and even in itself, of 
absolute worth.’ ® The beautiful, however, cannot 
bo given form tlirough intellectual judgments, which 
merely prescribe existence to that which they 
determine. ‘ Accordingly, we cannot apprehend " the 
beautiful ’’ in the form of an intuition, which would 
only give us one definite imago ; nor in the form of 
the concept, which, in addition to a definite circle 
of marks, would give us an invariable law for their 
inner connection ; but only in the form of an Idea. 
Such Idea furnishes the essentials of an object simply 
by means of the significance of the end to which it 
is called ; and, on the contrary, does not include a 
definite form or combination of marks, but rather 
admits of an infinitely manifold determinableness, 
with the sole condition that in all these many forms 
the meaning of the end remains unchanged.’ ® 
Thus the 7^, although not an object, possesses 
reality just as much as does an object; and its 
realHy is secured to it through the significance which 
it exercises in moulding our lives. Eitschl’s theory 
that Christ has the value of God for us, through the 

' Ouilinea o/ Aeafh^ioa (Sing, irsne.), p. 6. 

’ Ibid,, p. 8. “ Ibid., p. 0. 
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significance He lias in enabling ns to motild our jown 
lives so that we can be superior to our oircumstances, 
is a direoii loUowing of Lotze on this point. Eitacbl 
will not pronounce upon tbo metapbysical attributes 
nor upon the existence of Cbrist. In lact, it was 
impossible for him to have done so, for by doing so 
be would have made God and Christ entities whose 
nature and being are determined by those theoretic 
principles which determine the reality of mere objeots. 
There are other vital pointe in connection with the 
Eitschlian Theology. In its view as to the nature 
of sin and guilt, the death and resurrection of Christ 
as propitiatory sacrifice, the union of the human 
ana divine natures in the person of Christ, and so on, 
he puts forward theories which arc totally at variance 
with those of historic Christianity. These theories 
all follow from his fundamental position, and we noed 
not enter into them hero. 

Eitschl's overthrow of the wholo motaphysioal 
basis of historic Christianity is not by any moans 
justified. It marks a failure, on his part, to relate 
the reality that belongs to value with that which 
belongs to existence. Ho has not examined the 
metaphysics of Christianity and found thorn want- 
ing. It is undoubtedly true, as Harnaok has pointed 
out, that theological views have very largely been 
influenced by metaphysical theories. These theories 
form such a large element in the traditional viow 
concemiug Christ and the Divine Being that it is 
difficult to determine where exactly the teaching of 
Christ ends and Greek metaphysics begin. Eurther- 
more, througbout its whole course theological specula- 
tion has made use of metaphysical reasoning, and 
where its reasoning is false it cannot hide behind 
the assertions that to overthrow such reasoning is 
to overthrow the basis of religion. But Eitschl holds 
that it is altogether wrong to base religious theory 
upon metaphysics. Here, however, he is obviously 
in the wrong, for his own theories are manifestly 
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meiaphysical. His polemic against metapliysios is 
directed against the views which seek to determine 
God’s reality as being that of existence, and to 
establish an existential relationship between God 
and man. Undoubtedly, God cannot be considered 
as existing in the same way as an object or a system 
of objects exists. He is not determined by con- 
ditions of time and space, but must be superior to 
them. Furthermore, to consider God as a Person 
is not an adequate view as to the form of His reality. 
Personality, as we know it, is very largely conditioned 
by the principles of objective existence. As persons 
we exist in space and time, and the needs of our 
lives are very largely bound up with ciroumstances 
dependmg upon these conditions. None of these 
conditions can determine the reality of God, and 
Hitschl’s attack on metaphysics is largely made in 
order to sustain this point of view. Eeligious 
influences come to us from a God who is real, yet 
the reality of God cannot bo determined by ol 
the predicates which condition existence. This 
attitude, which Eitschl develops from Lotze’s 
principles, is undoubtedly a justifiable one. But 
what neither Lotze nor RitscM attempted was the 
task of seeing how value moulds personality and 
gives it power to shape circumstances to its own 
ends. Nor, again, did they reveal any form under 
which the reality belonging to the supreme values, 
namely, God and the soul, can be understood. These, 
however, are tasks with which present-day thought 
is very largely concerned. 

It can now be seen that what Lotze has done is tho 
not to answer Kant’s question as to how reason by"” 
can be one both in the practical and the theoretical 
spheres. He has widened the difierence between 
these spheres ; he has made the gulf between nature 
and spirit much deeper. Such a widening and 
deepening of the gulf was needed in order to bring 
out in clearer relief what is involved in man’s spiritued 
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life. In tWs life exisience as such does not -rnlo, 
it is value that guides and controls personality ; 
it is in the medium of value that personality is built 
up ; and it is from a realm of values, thought of as 
ohjeotively real, that the influences which move 
through our lives proceed. But when we come to 
consider this realm of values that condition our 
spiritual life we cannot translate them into terms 
of existence. What, then, is the form of reality that 
must be assigned to the realm of ends ? This is 
the fundamental question set by the philosophy 
of Lotze. 
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